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re read at Bcliool, and they are not old enough, 
tmember abnoat every political fact fliace the 
great Ketonn Bill of 1832. I wish yonng men would read some hiBt(ffy of 
thie period. A neighbour and a friend of mine, a most inteUigent and 
acoomplished clergyman — Mr. Molesworth — has published a, work, being a 
political history of England from the year 1S30— that ia, from the first 
Beform Bill — nntil within the last two or three jean : a book honestly 
written, in which facte are plainly — and I belieTe truly — Btated, and a 
work which would give great information to all the yonng men of the 
conntrj, if they conld be prevailed upon to read it." 
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A HISTOEY Ot ENGLAND, 



CHAPTER I. 

TICIOBU BSOrSA. 



We now enter on the history of a reign the events of 
which are equal in importance to those of taij that \ma 
preceded it, and which has as good a title as any to be 
denominated the Angostan period of Bngliah literature ; a 
reign which has been iHnstrated not only by the events 
wluch it is the more especial basiness of the historian to 
record, bnt also by the poetical genius of Tennyson and 
Browning ; by the historical and other works of Carlyle, 
Macanlay, and Bnckle; by the ingenions and thonght- 
Boggestive specnlatione of Darwin and of the anonymouB 
totbor of the Tegtiges of Creation; by the scientific re- 
searches of Faraday, Owen, and Hnxley ; by the geological 
inreetigations of Booklond, Mnrchison, and LyeU; by the 
romanoee of Bnlwer Lytton, Dickens, and Thackeray ; by 
the invention of the electric and* magnetic telegraphs ; by 
irorka of onaarpaesed escellence in science and philosophy, 
in Bonlptnre, painting, arcbitectnre, and mnsio ; aa well as 
by important social, political, moral, and religions progress. 

The farther I proceed with the work I have nndertaken, 
the more difficnlt do I find it to avoid being draws into 
details which are not likely to be either interesting or 
hutmctive to the reader. This difBcnlty arises from the 
&ct, that in each successive year the history of England 
becomes more closely identified with the history of the 
British Parliament, which as it more and more folly 
reflects the public opinion of the country, also becomes 
more completely the instrament by which that opinion is 
carried oat. Ircm the passing of the B«forai Bill, the 
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2 VICTOEIA. KEGINA. [Chap. I. 

history of England is the lustory of the gradiial prevalence 
of trnth and justice by means of free discussion, which that 
measure rendered mors searching', more impartial, more 
comprehensive, and based on a lacker and more accurate 
knowledge of the fa^^ts with which it deals. Thus the 
existence of a reactionary puirty in the state, or of some 
sach body as the House of Peers, need not be a subject of 
unmixed regret even to the most ardent advocate of pro- 
gress and reform: no, not even when those bodies prove to 
be, as th^ sometimes have been, needlessly and unwisely 
obstructive. For they afEord guarantees for the fullest and 
most jealous examination of every measure submitted to 
the consideration of the l^islature from its central principle 
to its ontermost detail. If they render the march of im- 
provement less rapid, they render it more safe. But these 
things enormously increase the difficulty of the historian's 
task, and tend to detract from the interest of his narrative. 
How far I have succeeded in coping with these difficulties 
the reader nmst determine. 

In our preceding volume we have seen the great measure 
of parliamentary reform, introduced by the Whig ministry, 
ftnd carried by the persistence of Earl Grey, and the dcter- 
nunation ot the great mass of the people, in spit« of the 
reluctance of the king, and the desperate resistance of a. 
powerfnl and strongly-entrenched oligarchy. We have seen 
this popular victory closely followed by such measures of 
political progress as the Corporation-Reform Bill, by such 
exhibitions of national virtue as were afforded by the eman- 
cipation of (he slave, and the shortening of the hours of 
labour of the factory operative ; by such social and econo- 
mical progress as the new poor-law, the registration act, 
and the lowering; of the stamp-duty on newspapers ; ^ snch 
indications of religious vitality as the proposals for Church 
reform, and the formation of the Tractarian party ; and we 
have traced a connection more or less distinct between these 
events and the passing of the great bill. We have now 
reached a period when the impulse which this important 

Elitical change had given to eveiy description of progress 
d, to a certain extent, spent its force, and onr attention 
^11 be occupied by changes of a less organic and a less 
striking character. And we shall therefore be able to 
carry forward onr narrative more rapidly, and to pass 
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1837.] EECAPirULATION. 3 

more lightly over the events of the period on. ■which we 
are now entering. 

William IV. died at two o'clock in the morning of the 
20th of Jane. The Arciibishop of Canterbnry and the Lord 
Chamberlain immediately left Windsor for Kensington, 
where the yonng Queen was roused from her sleep by them 
to receive the tidings of her ancle's death, and of her own 
accession to the throne. The same evening the privy 
conndil was assembled at the paJace of Kensington to give 
directions for her proclamation, and to go throagh the 
other formalities nsnal at the commencement of a new 
reign. The connection between the two kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Hanover, which had snbsisted since the accession 
of George I., was now severed by the succession of a female 
.sovereign to the throne of Great Britain ; and the Elnglish 
people witnessed vrithont a stra^le aad without a aigh the 
dissolution of a connection, the cost and peril of which 
greatly outbalanced its advantages. The first signature 
attached to the act of allegiance that was presented to the 
Queen, when she mounted the throne of these realms, was 
that of her eldest snrviviog uncle, Ernest Doke of Cumber- 
land, King of Hanover. 

The Qneen, who at this time was only eighteen years of 
age, read with a dignified composure and a firm voice the 
declaration which her ministers had prepared. This first 
pnhlic appearance of the new sovereign made a very favour- 
able impression, and she speedily acquired an unbounded 
poptdaril^. The change in the person of the sovereign waa 
a great advantage for the Melbourne administration ; for 
they had no longer occasion to fear such summary dis- 
miraals as they had sufered during the last reign, and they 
wMe not likely to eoconnter from a young queen, who had 
been tanght to regard their principles with favonr, that 
resistance of their reconunendations which they had ex- 
perienced from her predecessor. The Tories were in de- 
spair. The old Duke regarded the accession of a female 
sovereign ae a bar to the retnm of his party to power. ' I,* 
said be to a friend, 'have no small-talk, and Feel has no 
manners.' The accession of a new sovereign of course 
rendered necessary a dissolntion of Parliament; and in the 
general election that ensued, great advantage was taken of 
the supposed partiality of the Queeri for her present advisers 
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by the ministerial candidates. The electors 'were conjured, 
to Bnpport by their votes the friends of the young and 
popular sovereign, and not to force on her a government that 
would be tmacceptAble to her at the very commencement of 
ber reign. These appeals were not without their effect, for 
there was a very Btrong disposition to make things pleasant 
for the new monarch; but notwithstanding the efforts made 
by ministers and their adherents, and a very free use of the 
Queen's name, the proportion of the two parties tn th» 
House of Commons was not seriously altered by the general 
election. The ConservativeB carried many English counties 
and some boroughs, which had previon^y returned Wbig^ 
or Badical members. Bnt this English ConBervative gain, 
was counterbalanced by Irish and Scotch Conservative- 
loBBes ; and the only party which couid be said to hav» 
decidedly profited by the election was the party that so- 
obediently followed the lead of Mr. O'ConnelL The new 
Parliament met on the SOth of Kovember, and was opened 
by the Qneen in person. The address in reply to the speech 
was moved by her uncle, the Duke of Suases, who, with 
great good taste, avoided all expressions calculated to excite- 
the dissent or wound the susceptibilities of any party. He 
was seconded by Lord Portman, and supported by tho^ 
Duke of Wellington, and the addrras was -nnanimously 
adopted in the upper House. The miniBtiy were not so- 
fortunate in their ^orts to secure uuanim.ity in the House 
of Commons. There three amendmentB, embodying the 
principles of the radical party, were moved by Mr. W^ley;. 
and the first of these, after long discuBsion, having beea 
rejected by a majority of 509 to 20, the two others were 
not pressed -to a division. Other amendments were moved 
by Mr. Harvey, havii^ for their object to bring the here- 
ditary revenues of the crown more directly under the control 
of Pftfliament, and to procure a reviBion of the penaion-list. 
In the course of the debate on thcBe motions. Lord J. Bussell 
distinctly declared hiB entire dissent from the views and 
doctrines of the radical party, and his determination -to 
resist their application. Eventually the address, as origin- 
ally proposed by the government, was adopted by tho 
House. 

In spite of the completeueas of his defeat on his amend- 
ment relating to the pension-list, Mr. Harvey returned to 
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1838.] AFFAIRS OF CAKADA. 5 

ihe cliarge on that qaesticm ; and eveotaally the government 
took it out of his hands, by bring mg forward a motion for 
the appointment of a committee of inquiry into the subject, 
conohed in Mr. Hiarvey's own words, bnt with the following 
prOTiso attached to them ; ' dae regard being had to the 
rights of partaes.' A committee of twelve was appointed, 
bnt Mr. Harrey himself was exclnded from it, becaase ho 
refused to promise that he wonld abstain from pabUshing 
a report of the proceedings, as he had already done when 
sitting on the poor-law committee. 

The remainder of this preliminary session was taken np 
with the settlement of the amonnt of the civil-Hst, of the 
payment that shonld be made to the Dauhess of Kent, the 
Queen's mother, and with other pecuniary arrangements 
Tendered necessary by the demisa of the crown. The govem- 
mcnt had intended to have adjourned Parliament to the 
Ist of February as soon as the arrangements were com- 
pleted ; bnt they were compelled to change their plans by 
the arrival of news from Canada of so serions a nature as 
to require prompt consideration. It was therefore decided 
that the vacation shonld be shortened by a fortnight, and 
that Parliament shonld reassemble on the 16th of January. 

Tho intelligence that had cansed this change of plan was 
indeed alarming. The discontent that had long been smonl- 
deriag in that colony had at length bnrst forth into open 
revolt. In Lower Canada, the military, nnder the command 
■of Sir John Colbome, had received a slight check, bnt had 
sDCceeded in suppressing the insurrection without much 
difBcnlty, though serious apprehensions were entertained 
that it would be followed by another outbreak, aided by a 
formidable body of marauders from the United States. In 
the npper province the administration had at tbis critical 
moment been intrusted to Major Head, who had been almost 
dragged from his bed while acting as assistant poor-law 
commissioner, that he might be sent to govern this great 
colony, at one of the most important crises of its history. 
This modem Gincinnatus acted more likeaheroof romanco 
ora knight errantthan a sober statesman. Knowing that a 
revolt was impending, his first core was to send every soldier 
out of the province. He allowed the rebels to make all 
their preparations without the slightest hindrance. When 
at length they advanced, he summoned the militia and the 
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1B88.] LORD DURHAM. 7 

disposition on all hands to make tlungs smootli and 
pkasant for tbe man to whom bo delicate and important a 
mission was intrusted. It waa felt that tbis great crisis of 
imperial intei>4st was not a time for the isdalgeiice of the 
spirit of part} ; and the conservatiTes themselves acknow- 
ledged that the known liberality of Lord Darham's views, 
opposed -thongh they were to their own, would in this 
instance be of advantage, because it was calculated to 
propitiate the more moderate portion of the discouteuted 
Canadians. It was felt that he would esamiae the 
^evances of the Canadians in a fair and candid spirit, 
and boldly apply the remedies that they appeared to him 
to require. He was known too to be a man of firmness as 
well as of liberality; one who would resolutely eatablieh 
and maintain order, at the same time that he sought to 
remove the causes of Canadian discontent, and apply the 
remedies which, after due deliberation, and careful exami- 
nation made on the spot, he found to be needed. Another 
circumstance that increased the sympathy felt for him, was 
the announcement that he did not intend to accept any' 
recompense for his services. Thus Lord Durham carried 
with ium the hopes and earnest good wishes of all reason- 
able men. Unfortunately these good dispositions did not 
last long; the spirit of party, which for a moment had 
slept, revived, and proved too strong for the spirit of 
patriotism. On his arrival in Canada, Lord Durham felt, 
as indeed all sensible men felt with him, that he must 
begin bis work 1^ establishing order, as the absolutely 
indispensable condition of the maintenance of liberty. One 
of htS'first acts^was to issue a proclamatiou of amnesty 
from the Queen, containing, however, certain exceptions. 
The next was the issue of an ordinance prescribing the 
manner of disposing of those persons who were excepted 
from it. Uof ortnnately in doing this, he acted in a manner 
that his warmest admirers could not altogether justify, and 
which afforded his opponents a handle that they were not 
alo^ in laying hold of. He seems to have been disappointed 
at finding that the great and dictatorial powers which ho 
bad been led to bebeve that he would enjoy, had been 
considerably diminished before the bill wbicb had been 
intended to confer them had passed through Parliament, 
and to have chafed under the restraints thus imposed on 
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8 VICTOfllA EBGINA. [Cum. L 

him. The act prescribed tbftt lie shonld be advised by a 
council, and that ereiy ordioaQce he iBsoed Bhonld be 
connterBigned by at least five of its members. There was 
a couiiclL -of twen^ already in existence, nominated by his 
predecessor Sir J. Colbome, and selected with tolerable 
impartiality from the re^reseatatives of the varioas piu-ties 
and nationalities that existed in Canada. This conncil he 
replaced by one composed of his secretaries, two of his 
military secretaries, and the commissaiy-geneial, all un- 
acquainted with Canada, and all likely to consent to ai^ 
measure the gOTemor-general might submit to them, lb 
was evidently a conncil not intended to advise him, but 
simply to give legality to his ordinances by complying with 
the letter o£ the act of Parliament. This first error was 
followed by a second still more aerions. He foond a large 
nnmber of prisoners confined for offences committed daring 
the late rebellion, and whom Sir J. Colbome hadleft to be 
dealt with 1^ him. Some of these were induced to plead 
gaOiy, and Lord Dnrhun issned an ordinance by which be 
tran^orted some of them to Bermuda, and further decreed 
that if they returned to the province of Canada they should 
be deemed to be guilty of treason and put to deato. This 
ordinance was duly conntersigned by his five counoillors. 
It was illegal, and Lord Durham stated that, when he 
drew it up, 1^ was aware of its illegality; bat that he 
trusted to the government and the Parliament to shield 
him from the consequences of a stretch of power which he 
deemed necessary to the preservation of the integrity of the 
empire. But he was not aware of the changed state of 
feeling in Parliament with regard to his mission. Eveiy- 
thiug connected with it, the character of his secretaries, 
the expenses he had incnirred, the constitation of his 
connciC had all been subject to searching and unfriendly 
crittcisms. In the House of Lords, circnotstances were 
pecaliarly unfavourable to Lord Durham. The position of 
the ministry in that House may be fitly compared to that 
of a water-logged wreck into which enemies from all sides 
are pouring their broadsides. They were subject to the 
constant attacks of two men who were beyond all com- 

St.rison the ablest debaters in the apper House — Lord 
rongham and Lord Lyndhurst. The former of these 
noble lords especially had become a terrible thorn in the 
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ndes of the mimBtiy, and the conservative peers were only 
too happy to sapport the fierce attacks he made on hia 
former friends. Notwithstanding his exclosioa from the 
ministry, in 1835 he had warmly enpported the govern- 
ment; in 1836 he withdrew from Parliament; b^tretamod 
to his place in 1837, and continned to aapport the ministry, 
thoQgh with ]ess warmth. Bat in 1838 ue had become the 
foremoBt of their aesailantfl. In the debates on the Canada 
bill especially be attacked them with great acrimony, and 
his scalding sarcasm at length so irritated Lord Melbonme, 
that he made a feeble attempt to grapple with his powerful 
and provoking assailant. None bnt those who have seen 
Lord Brongham in one of his excited moods can pictnre to 
their miads the scene that followed. Before Lord Mel- 
bourne had finished his remarks, he sprang from his seat. 
*Ideny,' he esclaimed with that vehement energy thab 
belonged to him, * 1 deny that I have changed my prin- 
ciples. It is the changed condoct of others that has 
compelled me to oppose them. Let the ministers retract 
their declaration against reform delivered the first night 
of the session, or let them bring forward truly liberal 
measures, and they will have no more zealous supporter 
than myself. In the mean time,' he exclaimed, his voice 
and his wrath still rising as he proceeded, ' I hnri my 
defiance at the noble lord's head ! I repeat it — I hurl at 
his head this defiance : I defy him to point oat any the 
slightest indication in any one part of mj political condnct 
having, even for one instant, been affected in any manner 
hy feelings of a, private or personal nature.' It was not to 
he expected that Lord Brongham in this mood wonld be 
likely to make things pleasant for the government when 
the ordinance came before the House of Lords. Over and 
above his general grudge E^inst the ministry, he had a 
special quarrel with Lord Durham, which had broken out 
into hitter recriminations at a banquet given to Earl Grey 
is Scotland, at which the two noble lords were present. 
Affer bringing the matter twice before the House, neiutro- 
dnced an Indemnity bill, the terms of which the govern- 
ment disapproved, bnt which passed the second reading 
hy a majority of eighteen. On the following day. Lord 
Melbonme annonnced that the ministers had resolved to 
Advise the Queen to disallow the ordinance. Thns Lord 
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Dnrbam yraa obliged to proclaim to the colony that tho 
ordinance he had issued had been condemned by the 
government that had sent him oat. This was the la^t act 
of an admimBtration which had ndsed snch loity expec- 
tations, and had commenced with so much pomp and 
promise. This, then, was the end of those 'great and 
dictatorial powers,' of those visions of Canadian peace and 
prosperity in which Lord Dnrham had indulged. A nian 
o£ a leas irritable temper might naturally have deeply 
resented snch an indignity. He expressed his indignatiou 
in a, proclamation, which betrayed the mortification which 
the conduct of his friends and enemies at home had canaed 
him. He quitted his government, and returned to England 
without waiting for his recall, a broken-hearted and dying 
man. By the express orders of the goremment, the 
honours nsoally paid to a governor of Canada were with- 
holden from him ; but he met with a hearty and sym- 
pathetic welcome from great bodies of the people. His 
place was filled by Sir J. Colbome ; but this appointment 
was only temporary, and Sir John soon made room for 
2S.T. Poi^ett Thompson, the intimate friend and disciple of 
the Earl of Durham, 'whose ideas he adopted, and whoso 
policy he carried out nnder happier auspices, having for 
his superior, not Lord Glenelg, who had retired before he 
entered on his important mission, hut Lord J. Russell, 
who by that time had removed to the Colonial Office, and 
gave Mr. Thompson, or, as he afterwards became, Lord 
Sydenham, his cordial and earnest cooperation. 

Year by year the system adopted by the House of Com- 
mons in dealing with contested elections had been regarded 
with growing dissatisfaction. At the commencement of 
this session there were altogether sixty-seven election 
petitions lodged, and an association had. been, formed, 
known as the Spottiswoode Committee, which raised fnnds 
and promoted petitions against Irish retnma, alleged to 
have been obtained by mob violence and intintidation. 
The operations of this committee were of conrse strongly 
objected to by all who were interested in maintaining the 
elections it sought to invalidate. But the moat serious 
ground of complaint was the utter untrustworthiness of 
the tribunals, composed of members of the House of Com- 
mons, before which, in accordance with the provisions of 
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the Grenville act, all these peditjona had to be tried. It 
'waa found by experience that these committees almost 
invariably decided in favour of the claimant who belonged 
to the same party as the majority of its members ; so that 
when the composition of an election committee was once- 
known, it could be predicted with almost nnerring cer- 
taintjr what its decision would be. At a pnblic dinner given 
to Su. O'Connell on the 21st of February, while most of 
the petitions were still nnder investigation, tJiat gentleman, 
with his nsnal plainness of speech, denounced the Tory 
committees of the Honse as gailty of 'fool perjary.' As- 
we have seen, there was some gronnd for such a charge,, 
only it was applicable not to one party only, bnt to all 
the parties in the Honse of Commons, that to which Mr. 
Q'Connell himself belonged not at all excepted. Two days 
aCter the accusation was made in the ierms above men- 
tioned. Lord Maidstone read to the House the report of the- 
speech, and asked Mr. O'Connell whether it was substan- 
tially correct. 

' Sir,' replied the learned gentleman, 'I did say every 
word of that, and I do repeat it, and I believe it to be per- 
fectly true. Is there a man who will put his hand upon his^ 
heart and say, upon his honour as a gentleman, that he does- 
not believe it to be substantially true P Such a man would 
be laughed to Bcom,' 

Three nights later, Lord Miidstone, in accordance with 
notice given, moved, ' That the expression of Mr. O'Con- 
nell's speech, containing charges of foul perjnry against 
members of this Honse in the discharge of their official 
duties, is a false and scandalous imputation upon the 
honour of the Honse.' This motion, notwithstanding the 
opposition of ministers, who admitted that a breach of 
privilege had been committed, bnt deprecated the notice- 
that it was proposed to take of it, was adopted by the 
Honse. It was also subsequently carried, that Mr. O'Con- 
nell shonld be reprimanded by the Speaker for the lan- 
guage ho had employed. The rebuke was accordingly 
administered ; hut the honourable member, after having 
<}nietly listened to it, reasserted the truth of the charge for 
which he had been reproved ; adding that be wished he- 
could find language in which he could espresB it which 
voald be equally significant but less ofEensive. 
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Mr. O'Connell was by ito means the only person whi 
openlj complained of tbe nnfoirtiesa of the election com 
mittees. A Mr. Ponlter, who had been elected a represen 
tative of the borongh of Shafteshary, was unseated, on ( 
petition. Believing that he had been nnfairly treated, bt 
gave vent to hia diBappointment and indignation in a lettei 
to his constitnents, in which he stigmatised the decision d 
the committee before which the petition had been tried at 
* fli^rant and wicked ; ' adding that the ignorance of itE 
members was only second to their corraption, and declaring 
that the seat had been as completely filched from him. ae 
ever a pnrse was from a person on the common highway. 
These dennnciations of the committee were brought under 
the notice of the Hoaso by Mr. Biackstone, who had served 
on it ; and Mr. Foalter was summoned to the bar of the 
House, and required to retract the offensive expressions he 
had applied to its members. Thereupon he said that he 
did not impute to them pecuniary or base corraption, but 
that he nevertheless regarded the seat as haying been taken 
from bim on pohtical grounds alone. This explanation did 
not satisfy Mr. Biackstone; and on a division, it was 
carried by a majority of two only that iSx. Foulter should 
be censured. On another division it was resolved that the 
censure should be deferred for a week ; and then the 
matter was allowed to drop altogether. These incidents, 
however, served to draw general attention to the very 
nnsatisfactory constitution of election committees, and 
caused public opinion to demand such a reform of them as 
would procure more respect for them, and greater confi- 
dence in their decisions. Mr. O'Connell, Sir R. Peel, Mr, 
Slaney, and others, offered suggestions and proposed plans 
for their improvement ; but for the present nothing was 
efEected. 

Loud complaints were made at this time of the colonial 
administration of Lord Glenelg. He was a man of amiable 
disposition and studious habits, bat it was generally 
believed that hia heart was not in his of&cial work, and 
that the interests of the colonies, and especially of CMiada, 
as well as those of the mother country, had suffered through 
hie supineness. This opinion was very strongly held by Sir 
W. Molesworth, who had paid great attention to colonial 
affairs, and had arrived at conclusions with regard to their 
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AdmuiiBtntion very different from thoB6 of Lord Q-lenelg. 
He accordingly proposed a rote of cenanre againat him. 
The ministers, on the other hand, annoimcea that they 
mnild regard such a vote aa a condemnation of the whole 
goremment, and that if it ehonld be carried, it wonid draw 
after it the reaignation not of Lord Glenelg only, bnt also 
of all his colleagaes. An amendment to Sir W. Moles- 
worth's motion was moTed by Lord Sandon, attributing' 
the present condition of Canada to the want of foresight 
•ad energy on the part of the goTcmment, and to the 
ambignons and irreBolnte conrse of her majesty's ministers. 

Thia amendment being accepted by the mover of the 
original resolntion, was sabstitnted for it, bat was rejected 
by a majority of twenty-nine. However, it was generally 
felt and acknowledged that Lord Glenelg had not enc- 
cessfnlly administered his department, and he soon after 
ntired. 

The decision of Parliament to pnrchaae from the West- 
Indian planters the freedom of their slaves at the enormona 
price of 20,000,0002. had by no means put an end to the 
qneafions relating to slavery. The abominable traffic was 
stall carried on in Africa, in spite of great efforts which had 
been made by onr government to pnt a stop to it by send- 
ing oat crnisers to seize the ships employed in it. Nay, 
the attempts that were made to suppress it hod actually 
increased the horrors with which it was attended. The 
imhappy Africans were packed together in the hold of the 
slave-ship, and were not only chained, bnt absolutely 
soldered and rivetted together in iron bands, so that they 
Goold not be separated till the ship in which they were 
imprisoned reached ita destination. If the slaver was pur- 
sued by one of the British cruisers, numbers of these 
imfortiinate victims were cast overboard, in order to 
Hghten the vesael and give her a better chance of escaping 
ier pnrsaer. In one case no fewer than five hnndred 
Heroes had been thrown into the sea from a slaver chased 
by a British ship. Nor was this the only slavery question 
vhich demanded and obt^ned attention during this session 
of Parliament. In some of onr West-Indian possessions, 
^e law by which the slaves had been emancipated was 
openly violated by many of the planters, who, under pre- 
text oi the apprenticeship permitted by the Emancipation 
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Act, kept tbe negroes still in a state of virtcial slaver;', 
often inflicting on them the most hamiliating pan ishmetite, 
the most cruel tortures, and sometimes even putting them. 
to death. The whole qnestion, as it related to the African 
slave-trade and to the cruelties practised towards the 
negroes in the West Indies, was brought under the notice 
of the Honse of Peers by Lord Brougham. He denounced 
the horrors of the slave-trade with characteristic vehemence^ 
and proposed some improvements in the regulations which 
had been made for ita suppression, calculated to alleviate 
the sufferings to which the unhappy negroes were exposed. 
He also denounced the system of apprenticeship, of which 
he had been one of the chief authors, and by insisting on 
which he had caused Lord Howick's withdrawal from the 
ministry ; bat which now, after the experience he had of 
the manner in which it was abused, he candidlj ad> 
mitted to be a failure, and loudly demanded its discon- 
tinnance. This question of apprenticeship was also taken 
op by Sir G-. Strickland ; but the efforts he made to abolish 
it were opposed by the government, on the ground that the 
labour of the slaves during the period of apprenticeship 
formed a part of the compensation made to the masters by 
the Emancipation Act. 

A banquet given to Sir H. Feel by the oonaervative 
members of the House of Commons was an event the 
political significance of which entitles it to a place in the 
history of this period. The invitation was signed by no 
fewer than 313 members of the lower Honse, and more 
than 300 were actually present at it. It afEorded, as it waa 
designed to do, the leader of the opposition an opportunity 
of ezplaining and defending his policy, not only before the 
assembly that had come together to do him honour, bnt 
also before the whole nation. It was very necessary to 
him to have some such means of appealing to his party and 
to the public opinion of the country ; for he fonnd himself 
occupying a position in which every leader of the oonaer- 
vative party ia sure eventually to be placed, and which 
required all his great tact and skill to enable him to main- 
tain. The difficolty arises from that which always has 
been, and always must be, the composition of what we 
may call the party of resistance to inevitable and indis- 
pensable change. There was a portion of that narty wbinh. 
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liTfp himself, felt the necessitj of moderate reform, and, in 
fact, differed very little in opinion from the more moderate 
reformers. There were others, again, who, while they did 
not desire, bat, on the contrary, deprecated farther reform, 
felt that concesaionB mnst be mado to the spirit of the age, 
and sapported Sir R. Peel because they thonght that he 
Tonld yield to it jnst as much as, and no more than, conld 
sot be withheld withont dauger. And lastly, there were 
the old-fashioned Tories, men who conld not be made to 
perceive that any change whatever waa reqnired ; who 
re^rded Sir B. Feel with disUke and suspicion, hut who, 
feeling that there was no choice for them but between him 
and the Whigs, preferred to sapport him rather than fall 
into the hands of Lord J. Ruesell. They would, indeed, 
have very mnch preferred to place themselves under the 
command of Sir II. Yyvian, or some other man whose sen- 
timents and opinions were more in accordance with their 
own; and every now and then, when strongly dissatisfied 
with their leader, they aerionsly thonght of doing so ; but 
their nnmerical wealutess, and the utter hopelessness of 
their being able to stand alone, compelled them to fall into 
the conservative army, of which they were a large and 
important division. 

To this lat^e and inSnential assemblage of his followers 
Sir Robert could boast that he had created a conservative 
party ; that on the first dissolution, in 1835, when he was 
at the head of the government of the country, the conser- 
vative numbers were suddenly swollen from abont 150 to 
more than double that number ; that on the nomination of 
Speaker 306 members ; that when a dissolntion took place 
in the course of last year with every circumstance atloa- 
lated to be favourable to those in power ; the accession of 
a youthful and beloved Queen : producing one universal 
feeling of personal loyalty and attachment towards the 
sovereign ascending the throne with eveiything to pre- 
possess in her f avoar ; with a lavish use of her majesty's 
name for the pnrpose of inflaencing the elections ; still, the 
result of the general election exhibited their numbers 
onbroken; for as they had voted 306, having had all the 
advantages of a dissolution during the tenure of govem- 
aeat, the names attached to the invitation of this day, 
comprised 813 members of the House of Commons. 
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Sir Bobert felt the necessity of restraiaiDg the im- 
patience of his supporters to overthrow the present 
gOTentment withoat destroying their hopes of a speedy 
resninption of office. He therefore reminded his more 
impatient friends that they were a conservatiTe opposi- 
tiou, adopting the principles which naed to be said to 
prevail in an administration, performing ntany of its 
functions ; and that they coijd not in conformity with 
their opinions, take that latitade of action which might 
befit an opposition which professed to think the anoient 
ioBtitntiona of the conntry a grievance ; and to conaider 
English society aa a mass of abuse. 

He reminded them of the influence they had eiercised 
over the govemment of the conntry, by enabling ministers 
to resist the attempts made by their own friends and sap- 
porters to exclude the bishops from the House of Iwrds, to 
repeal the castoma duties, tmd to introduce the ballot — 
questions on which the govemment would have been in a 
minority, if the conservative puty had not come to the 
rescue. He couclnded by entreating hia followera to per- 
severe in the same coarse of action by which, though they 
rescued the present ministry from temporsiy embarrass- 
ments, they established for themselves new chums on pnblic 
approbation. 

The Queen was crowned on the 28th of Jnna This eveat 
awakened a feeling very different from the cold and lang^d 
indifference with which the two preceding coronations had 
been regarded. It was said that the people were ' corona- 
tion mad,' and this pbntee conveys a scarcely-exaggerated 
^ idea of the feelings of the time. Some previous coronations 
had surpassed it, if not in good taste, at least in gorgeoos- 
ness and lavish expenditure. The coronation of Victoria 
cost the nation 20,0002. more than that of William XV., bat 
173,0002. less than that of bis magnificent predecessor. Bnt 
I on no previous occasion had there been so great a throng 
of foreign princes and ambassadors, snoh a display of splen- 
did equipages, and, what was much more important, snch 
a mamfestation of national enthnsiasm and loyalty. For 
the first time since the reign of Charles the Second, there 
was a public procession uirongh some of the streets of 
the metropolis, thus a&ording to a large mass of the people 
an opportunity of being witnesses of the pageant, which 
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for nearly two centnriee had been reserrod for a select few. 
Never before had London been bo throi^ed. Besides the 
inhsbitants, more than 4(X),000 visitors had flocked to the 
metropolis from all parts of the empire, as well as from 
foreign conntrieB, to avail tbemselvea of the opportunity y 
afforded them of witoesaing the procession. This gratifica- 
tion of the ejG» of the mnltitnde was cheaply purchased by 
the sacrifice of the banqnet usually given to the Borereiga 
in Westminster Hall. But the anppreasion of this part of 
tbe cnBtotnary ceremonial gave no small offence to many 
bjat uid many interested persons, who found a euitable 
mouthpiece for the utterance of their complaints in onr old 
friend the Marqnis of Londonderry. The general opinion, 
however, was that it was just and politic to afford a Bpec- 
facle which conld be contemplated by hundreds of thousands 
at the cost of a banquet which conld only be enjoyed by a 
select few, and which would add considerably to the ex- 
pense, while it greatly prolonged the duration, of the 
ceremony. In almost every other respect, the coronation 
resembled that of William the Fourth. The spectators of "~\ 
tins processioc must have been nearly half a million. Of 
this vast multitude, all appeared to be animated by one 
spirit. Not a discordant note was heard amidelj the accla- 
mstiona which were lavished on the Queen and on the 
principal person^es who aooompanied or followed her. 
Sever was the spirit of loyalty more heartily or fervently 
displayed. At every advantageons spot from which the 
procession conld be seen, galleries had been erected, which 
were thronged with spectators. Throughout tbe whole 
line tbe balconies, the windowB, and the housetops were 
all crowded, and in many cases the windows had been 
iaiea ont of the honses in order to afford those inside them 
a better view of tbe spectacle. The loudest acclamations 
ireie, of course, bestowed on the young Queen ; acclama- 
tions acaicely less lend greeted the Duke of Wellington. 
Six years ago be had berai the most unpopular man in the 
kin^om. Ifow he was the most popular. With the ex- 
ception of these two, the personage who received the most 
enthusiaetic greetings was Haishal Sonlt, the Duke of Dal- 
■naiia, the brave and skilful antagonist of Wellington in 
the Peninsula, but now sent as ambassador extraordinary 
to represent the Frenob govemm^it and people at the 
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OOTonatioa of Qaeen Victoria. The hearty weloome given 
to faim was, no doubt, intended not only as a tribate to hi 
persona] character, but also as an expression of cordialii? 
to the nation which be represented at the solemnity. Thii 
enthusiastic reception of the veteran warrior made a mos 
favonrable impression on the French people, and tendet 
more than anything else that had occnned since the peao 

I to eEFace the remembrance and the r^ntment of pas 

\ defeats. 

In the meantime Irish tithes, Irish corporation reform 
Irish poor-laws, and other Irish qnestions, were occapyia^ 
their nsnal disproportionately large share of the atten 
tion of the legislature. The poor-law was carried ; thi 
other meaBores had to wait for a more faronrable con' 
sideratioii. 

Several importuit legal reforms were adopted in tlu 
oonrae of this year. As the bnsinees of the qnarter sessioni 
was rapidly increasiiig, and the reBponsibility of theii 
chairmen was rendered more onerous, on accoont of tbt 
alteration in the law which allowed connsel to he hearo 
for the defendant in cases of felony, it was enacted thai 
Bessions shonld be beld every six weeks instead of qnar- 
terly, and that in fatnre the chair shonld be filled by s 
1»>rrister, who wonld receive a salaiy for his services. 
Imprisonment for debt was abolished in certain cases, and 
the process for the recover' of debt was simplified and 
rendered more effectual. Improvements were also intro- 
dnced into the laws relating to the recovery of tenement 
from a tenant at will. A bill to allow a mother accesc 
to her children, notwithstanding the prohibition of the 
father, was carried throngh the Honse of Commons by 
Serjeant Talfonrd, bnt, though warmly sapported by the 
Ziora Chancellor and Lord Lyndhors^ it was lost in the 
Upper House. 

The winter of 1837-8 had been one of great uid Tm> 
nsnal severity, prodncing a reduplication of complaints of 
the hardships of the new poor-law, and of propoBais for 
its modification. Whenever these complaints came to be 
closely investigated, it was fonnd that there had been 
great exaggeration; and, on the other hand, when the 
proposed remedies were properly examined, it became 
evident that, so far from tending to improve the condition 
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of the indaBtriona labourer, they were rather calculated to 
make it worse. Such, for inatance, was the proposal to 
check the emigration of labourers from the agricaUnral 
to the mann^ctnring distticte ; a practice that clearly 
tended to equalise wages throughout the country, and to 
improTe the condition both of those who remained in ths 
agricaltoral districta and those who foand employment 
and higher remimeration in the manafactnring districts. 
In &ct, the main t^nta in the fetation were fanners who 
wanted cheap labonr, and idle vagabonds who did not want 
to labour at all, and looked back with deep regret to Hba 
time when they were maintained in loxarions indolence by 
the industry of others, instead of being compelled to sup- 
port themselves by their own labonr. A few facts wera 
bronght forward which placed in a very clear light the 
real character of the agitators and of those on whose 
behalf the agitation was carried on. In one instance it 
mw shown that labourers who had been hired to clear 
anay the snow refused to do so because a snbscription had 
been raised for their relief ; in another, that balls — fancy 
balls— masquerade balls — were not only attended, but given 
bf some of those panpers for whom, it was songht to obtain, 
pnblic sympathy, or by members of their fomilies. 

In the course of this year there occurred an instance of 
popolar delusion which draerves to be recorded as a very 
remarkable moral and intellectual phenomenon. Shortly 
before the general election of 1835, an extraordinaiy 
struiger took up his abode at Canterbury. He first 
descended at the Fonntain, the principal inn , but after- 
wards removed to the Bose, situated in the middle of the 
bigh^treet, and nearly in the centre of the city. He was 
a man of lofty stature and imposing appearance. He wore 
a long flowing beard, at a time when all Englishmen were 
accDBtomfid to shave oS that natural appendage. He waa 
arrayed in a munificent uniform of crimson velvet bor^ 
dered with gold, and wore a handsome sword by his side. 
The appearance of this personage in the quiet old city of 
Cuiterbury of course attracted much attention, especially 
when, mounting the balcony of the Bose, he addressed tho 
crowds who assembled to hear him, in fluent, vehement, 
bat not very intelligible harangues. ISob content with thus 
■ntroducing himBelf to the good people of Canterbury, he 
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isaned placards composed in the same stylo as his speeches 
and at length pnhlifihed, in a ■peonj paper which ne caJlei 
the Idon, statements of his political views and opinions 
which, so far as they were intellipble, were evidenUy of ai 
exceedingly violent chara^H^r. These docnments bore thi 
signature of ' Sir William Conrtunay, of Powderham Castle 
^ight of Malta, King of Jerusalem, King of the (Kpsies, 
Sk. There were tiien only two candidates in the field foi 
the repieaentation of Canterbaiy — the Hononrable Mr 
Watson and Lord Fordwich, both of whom were sapportev 
of the Whig ministry ; and they wonld have been retnmet 
without opposition, if the former of these gentlemen ha^ 
not, in an evil honr for himself and his colleagne, givei 
vent to the exultation he felt at having escaped a contest 
and indulged in some severe remarks on his political oppo 
nente, whom he described as weak in inteUect and coa 
temptible in nnmbers. This impradent attack stung somi 
of the hotter sort of Conserratives to the quick, and the] 
determined to be revenged. In this mood they bethongb 
them of the eccentric and extraordinary stranger whi 
was cieating snch a sensation in their city. Thongb hi 
political opinions were evidently entirely at variance witl 
their own, th^ waited on him, and invited him to comi 
forward as a candidate for the representation of their city 
This invitation he most readily accepted, and entered inb 
the contest with great alataity. He addressed crowdec 
meetings in all parts of the city, flonrishing his drawi 
sword in his hand as he spoke. The nltra-tory mob anc 
the ultra-radical mob coalesced in support of this extra 
ordinaiy candidate. The majority of the inhabitants o' 
the city were decidedly with him, though the majority o: 
the electors were against him. The Whig mayor and cor 
poration, besieged in the Guildhall by the friends anc 
supporters of tiie popular candidate, were compelled it 
send to Dover for a troop of soldiers to protect tiiem aiic 
the supporters of the minist^ial candidates. 

It is true that Sir William had no chance of success ; bul 
lie polled a much lai^r number of votes than might havf 
been expected, and completely fulfilled the wishes of thost 
who had invited him to come forward, by causing tin 
Euccessfnl candidates great trouble, expense, and anxiety 
His popularity, however, was by no means impaired, but 
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on tbe contrary, rather heightened hy the failnre of his 
attempt to get into Parliament. Fortroita of him in 
Cerent attitndes and at different prices were pnbliahed. 
His likenese yras etamped on pocket-handkerchiefs and 

C' ited on tea-trays. The vendors of lollipopa profited by 
popularity, and exhibited ' Gonrtenay trills ' for sale in 
their shop windows. Nor were his followers ezclasively of 
the lower orders. He rode about in his magnificent crimson 
velvet nniform, attendedby two gentlemen of education and 
req>ectAbility, who had attached themselves to him, and 
mre proud to be his aides-de-camp. A clergyman of 
nature age, resident in Canterbury, broke hia tendo-achillis, 
and lamed himself for life, by indulging in the unwonted 
exerdse of dancing at a ball given in honour of the Boiight 
of Malta. Sir William attended all kiuds of publio meet- 
nigB, patronised all sorts of performances, and insisted on 
*ddreafflng every asaembly at which he was present. Nor 
did he confine himself to Canterbury, but visited also the 
BBighbonring towns, and gave them the benefit of his 
opinion on aU. kinds of subjects and on all occasions. At 
Deal he introdaced himself into a meeting of the corpora- 
tion of that town, and, as usual, insisted on addressing the 
usembly. In the conrse of his rambling and incoherent 
^Kech, he said, that if any man dared to deny the doctrine 
<if the Trinity — a doctrine he was very fond of asserting — 
he would inflict personal chastisement on him. Thereupon 
a sturdy and stalwart Unitarian, who happened to he 
present, exclaimed, that he for one denied it. Sir William 
seized him hy the nose, and vrrung it with such violence, 
that he nearly tore it from the face of the unfortunate 
follower of Socinns. At length it began to be whispered 
that the hero of these feats was not what he represented 
limself to be — that instead of being the Lord of Powderham 
Castle and the King of Jerusalem, he was an insolvent 
Wwer of the name of Thom, These unromantic dis- 
doBoree, though readily believed by the more intelligent 
portion of the Canterbury community, were regarded as 
blaiphemons fables by his ignorant and besotted partisans ; 
not would they be convinced even whsn their hero was 
wnfined In a lunatic asvlum. During his incarceration 
^Aere, he wrote letters to nis admirers fiosi his ' retreat at 
Bamisg Heath,' which were duly published in the Canter- 
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hary papers of the time. After he liad been confined for- 
some montlis, his fother, who believed him to be harmlesB, 
obtained his liberation from Lord J. Bnsaell, tbrongh the 
intervention of Sir Hnsaej Tyrian. He returned at once- 
to the scene ot his former popnlarity; bat, alas, he came 
back greatly changed. His beard had been sbaveo off,, 
and instead of appearing in his splendid uniform, he came 
dressed as a dnaty miUer. TTin appearance in this gnise' 
broke the charm and dispelled the illnsion of his Canterbury 
followers. Bnt he still exercised an extraordinaiy fascina* 
tion over the ignorant peasantry outside. He persuaded 
them that he was a second Messiah, and promised them tho< 
plnnder of the city of Canterbury, against which he offered, 
to lead them. A constable named Hears, who attempted to 
oppose these proceedings, was shot dead by Thom, Two- 
companies of soldiers stationed at Canterbury marched ont 
to put down the insorrectiou. They met Conrtenay and. 
his followers at a distance of about seven miles from. 
Canterbury. Lieutenant Bennett, who commanded tho 
party, stepped forward to parley with the rioters. Thorn. 
came out to meet him, and shot him dead with a piatoL 
He and the peasants who followed bim then oharged tho- 
soldiers, who, not anticipating any resistance, were unpre- 
pared for the conflict, and had not loaded their mnskets. 
An officer who was present, and had served in the Tnriin n 
wars, said that he had never seen a more violent charge 
than was made by these Kentish peasante. The first troop 
was broken, and would have beeu pnt to flight, bat the 
other company bad loaded, and ponred in a volley on the 
assailants, which stretched Thom himself and several of hisi 
followers dead on the fleld of battle. The rest fied. Several 
were apprehended, tried for mnrder, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to be ezecoted; but, in consideration of the delnsion. 
to which they had been a piey, the sentence was not carried' 
into effect. 

Li the session of 1839 the affairs of Ireland once mora 
engrossed an exorbitant portion of the time and attention 
of the legislature. Indeed, the condition of that country 
waa such as to render it imperative on the legislature to 
attempt some means of alleviating its moral and social 
evils. Nothing contributed more to strengthen the feeling 
. in favour of strong intervention than the asaassination i^ 
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Lord Norbniy, in open day, and on his own gTOnnds, in 
which he was waiting with his etevrard, when he was moT- 
tallr wonnded by a shot fired hy aix onBeen band. Mr. 
O'Connell, in order to tnm away from his own supporters 
the infamy of this odione crime, broadly inainnated, witb 
his nsoal reokkssnesa, that the asBaaain of Ijord NorbnTj 
ms his own son ; an aocasatioii which rested on no other 
fotindatioa than the alleged fact, 'that tbe print of the 
ranrderer's foot, which had been fonnd near the spot at 
which bis victim fell, showed that he did not wear the 
brogne of the Irish peasant, bat a fashionable Dnblin boot. 
Bat how this asserted fact, even if true, supported the 
frightfnl insinnation fonnded on it, did not appear. The 
utmost that could be inferred from it was, that the 
assassin of Lord Norbnrv was a person of higher pceition 
than that of a peasant, bnt of coarse could not show that 
he was tbe son of the mnrdered man. This font crime 
excited a strong feeling of indignation on both sides of the 
Channel, which was intensified by tbe amiable character of 
the murdered nobleman, and fonnd a vent in motions and 
debates, prodncing no effect, bnt occupying mnch valuable 

Tbe Queen was able to make the gratifying annouice- 
ment, that tbronghont tbe whole of her West-Indian 
possessions, the period which the law bad fixed for tbe 
complete emuicipatioa of the slaves bad been anticipated 
by acta of the colonial l^slatnres, and that the transition 
frraa tbe temporary system of apprenticeship to entiro 
freedom had been effected without any distnrtance of the 
pnblic order and tmnqnillity. This result, however, bad 
not been attained in Jamaica without a certain amount of 
preasnre having been brought to bear 1^ the borne govern- 
ment on the legislature of that island, ml consequence of 
the severities which the planters had exercised against the 
negroes. The assembly, after making this concession, 
became so contnmacioas, that the home government found 
or tbonght it necessary to suspend tbe constitution of the 
island for five years, at the end of which time a constitution 
was to be promulgated, adapted to the altered circamstanoes 
in which tbe abolition of slavery had placed the colony. 
The bill introdnced into Parliament to carry oat this intent 
tion was opposed, not only by Sir B. Peel and the Con> 
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aeryaHYe opposition, bnt also by Mr. Hnne and several 
other membeTB of the BAdical patty, who, though they 
lunally supported ministers, resisted &n act which th^ 
regarded as a gross injustice and a flagrant violation of 
liberal principles. The consoquence was, that the second 
reading o£ the Jamaica bill waa carried in a very fall hoosa 
by a maiority of only fire, making it evident to the govern- 
ment that they wonld not be able to carry the measurb 
throngh its farther stages, or to pass the somewhat eimil^ 
measure that they tbonght it necessary to apply to CuuMla. 
They therefore resolved to resign offi.ce ; and her majesty, 
' the advice of Lord Helbonnie, sent for the Doke of 
elliiigton, and on his recommendation intmeted to Sir B. 
Peel the task of forming a new administration, mentioning 
at the same time that she regretted that she had been forced 
to part with her late ministers, who had always given her 
perfect satisfaction. Notwithsteiiding this somewhat dis- 
coniaging intimation, Sir Robert nndertook the task con- 
fided to him, and delivered to her majesty a list of the 
principal members of his intended ministry ; bnt in doii^ 
this he thought it necessary to reqnire, as a public evidence 
of the Qneen's confidence, the dismissal of certain ladies 
related to members of the late ministiy, and holding high 
appointments in the Queen's hoosehold. On her majesty's 
rernsal to consent to these changes, Sir Bobert abandoiwd 
the attempt to constmct a ministry, and Lord Melbonme 
and his colleagnes determined that they woald retain their 
offices, thns iriaking themselves responsible for the Queen's 
refusal to comply with Sir B. Feel's demands. This 
afiur produced a great deal of coutrover^, not only in 
Parliament, but throughout the conntry. The detemuna- 
tion of the government was vehemently assailed by their 
opponents, and by none more vehemently than by Lord 
BroDgham, who taunted the ministers with having lost the 
confi&nce of the House of Commons, with never having 
possessed that of the Honse of Lords, although they bad 
not lost the confidence of the sovereign. ' Bnt how,' asked 
the ez-chancellor — ' how is it that that confidence seemed 
of so much more value on Monday the 14th of May than on 
Monday the 7th of May ? 

' I thonght,' he proceeded, ' that we belonged to a conn- 
irj in which the goremment by the crown and the wisdom 
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of Parliament vas everfthuig, and the personal feelings of 
the soTereign absolntely not to be named at the same time ; 
to be, of course, moat respectf oily venerated, but never to 
be allowed to interfere with, the sober jadgment of Parlia- 
ment, to countervail the highest interest of the state. That 
is the lan^age of the constitution. I little thought, in this 
advanced period of our history, to be obliged to ai-gue this 
question with Whigs, the descendants of the ministers who, 
because they would not subscribe to this creed, refused to be 
minifitersvu 1812. I little thought to have lived to hear it 
said by the Whigs of 1839, " Let us rally round the Queen; 
never mind the House of Commons ; never mind meaEurcs ; 
thro'w principles to the dogs ; leave pledges anredeemed ; 
but, for God a sake, rally round the flirone." Little did I 
think the day would come when I should bear such language, 
not from the unconstitutional, place-hunting, king-loving 
Tories, who thought the public was made for the king, not 
the king for the public, but from the Whigs themselves. 
The Jamaica bill, said to be a most important measure, has 
been brought forward. The government staked their exist. 
«nce upon it. They were not able to carry it ; they there- 
fore conceived that they had lost the confidence of the 
House of Commons. They thought it a measure of para- 
mount necessity then. Is it less necessaiy now ? 0, bat 
that is altered. The Jamaica question is to be new-faahioned, 
principles are to be given up, and all because of two ladies 
of the bedchamber.' 

It cannot bo denied that there was no little justice in the 
vehement iuvectiTe of the ex-chancellor. The ministiy 
were gnilt? of manifest inconsistency in resuming of&ce 
after uiey had distinctly admitted that they had lost the 
confidence of the legislature, and were unable to carry 
measures of the highest importance, and essential, in their 
<mimoo, to the well-being of the empire, Tet, in spite of 
those avowals, they decided that they would retain ofGce ; 
and the loyal sympathy with which the yonng Queen was 
regarded caused the nation to view with indulgence a 
determination which at other times, and under other cir- 
nunstances, would have been very damaging to those who 
adopted it. However, in justice to the ministers, it should 
be remembered, that if the Melbourne government was 
weak, the administration framed by Sir Robert Peel would 
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probaUjhaTe been atiU weaker. Andpnttiogasidealtc^etlier 
tlie bedchamber question, it is difficult to see why a gorem- 
ment whicb felt that ita majority was not sufficiently lar^B 
ahoald make way for a goveroment with no majority at 
all, and the head of which had explicitly declared that he 
did not intend, at least for some time to come, to appeal to 
the nation. Had he gone in at this time, he wonld probably 
have been compelled by an adrerfie vote to resign, in the 
same manner as he had been when he took office before. 
So that, thoagh the conduct of the government certainly 
laid them open to that charge of inconsistency with Whig 
principles that Lord Brongham Bo forcibly urged against 
them, good rather than evil resulted from the determination 
to which they came to remain in office. But it wonld have 
been mnch better for them if they had never resigned. 
IbBj incnrred ridicole more damaging than graver cen- 
snres by sheltering themselves behind the petticoate of tha 
ladies- in- waiting ; and the shout of derision which was 
raised against them was soon after changed into a feeling 
of a more damaging character when the death of lady 
Flora Hastings was sapposed to have been hastened by 
nnjost sospicions which were entertained respecting her by 
some of the ladies of the conrt. No real blame attached to any 
one in the matter ; but the event served as a handle against 
tihe government, of which many of its opponents availed 
themselves withoat scxnple and with no little snccees. 

We have already mentioned, that in the year 1833 a 
grant of 20,000j, had been made for edncational pnrposes. 
This grant had been voted annually ever since, and was 
dispensed by the lords of the treasury to the Kational So- 
ciety and the British and Foreign School Society in aid of 
their educational operations. But as the amount of aid was 
proportioned to the size and cost of the school-bnildings 
and to the somber of scholara attending them, 1^ far the 
lai^er porfdon of the grant went to the Ghnrch, and this 
gave rise to a good dral of mnrmnring and discontent. It 
was now proposed to increase the amount of the grant to 
80,000/., and to transfer the dispensation of this sum. to a 
committee composed of the president of the privy council 
and not more than five of its members. It was also enacted 
that this committee should establish a normal school for the 
training of masters ; that they shonld appoint inspectors to 
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visit tlie acbools aided by tlie privy cotmcil and report on 
thair condition. They were also empowered to depart from 
tiie principle of proportioning their grants to the amoant of 
oonmbation raised locally, that they might establish in 
poor and popolons neighbourhoods schools not necessarily 
connected with either of the two great educational societies. 
They were also allowed to extend their aseistanoe to schools 
in which the Ilom&n Catholic version of the Scriptores waa 
mad. 

This arrangement, which has lately been so mach extolled, 
by ConserratiTes and chnrchmon, was mef^ when proposed, 
to the House of Commons, with the most strennons Chnrch 
and Conservative opposition, and the whole conntiy v/b& 
sbrongly agitated against it. The scheme was objected to 
OD variona gronnds. It was a violation of the privileges of 
tite Honse of Lords, and was denonnced as a device similar 
to that of tacking to a money-bill. A load anti-popeiy 
ontory was raised against the proposed application of pnbKo 
money to aid schools in which the Donay Bible was nsed. 
Bnt the feature of the plan which excited the greatest storm. 
of objection and vituperation was that which sanctioned the 
inspection of fiohools, and especially the inspection of the 
religious inetmction given in them; a part of the plan 
wluch every dispassionate man mnst see to be most 
reasonable, inasmuch as it was the evident duty of the 
disp^isers of the public funds to take care that they were 
^plied with some tolerable fidelity to the purposes for 
which th^ were granted. Bnt the managers of schools at 
that time did not consider this ; they saffered themselvea 
to be persuaded that the proposed inapection would bo 
attended with all kinds of interierence in the management 
of the schools, and especially in the religious instruction 
imparted in them. The effect of the agitation that was 
raised, and of the prejudices and errors that prevailed on 
the subject, was very considerable, and it appeared in the 
division on the question which took place in the Honse 
of Conunons. The increased grant made on the above- 
mentioned conditions was carried by a majority of two 
only; there being 275 in favour of it, and 273 against it. 
Bat notwithstanding the smallness of the majority, and in 
■pite of an address to the Queen from the Honse of Lorda 
rtrongly deprecating the proposed application of the pnblia 
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moner, tbe yhm was carried into eSecl by tbe goremment ; 
and the committee of council was constitated, composed of 
the president of the council and fire membere of the govern- 
ment, by which the education of the conntiy hae been ever 
since snperintended. This ByBtem, which the conserrative 
party encoontered with Bach determined opposition at the 
time of its introdnction, has since found favoar in the 
eyes of that party, and we have lived to see it fondly clinf?- 
ing to that denominational ayBtom and that government 
inspection which is bo etrongly denounced, and from the 
introdnction of which it predicted the most direful 
diBaBters. Of all the long speeches that were delivered on 
this occadon, there is only one that we think it desirable 
to rescne from, oblivion, and that not so mnch on acconnt of 
the spirit of eloqnent earnestness it breathed, as becanse of 
the iKantifnl plea for a jnst toleration which it pnt forth. 
We refer to the very remarkable speech of Mr. Sheil. 
• ' Why,' he asked, addressing himself to the conservative 
' opposition—' why m* yon for ever crying out, in reference 
to popery, that yonr church is in danger, and giving way 
to the most fantastic fe&re f What in the world makcB yon 
' aa mnch afraid ? Yonr church is incorporated with the 
fitate, supported by the interests of the higher orders and 
by the iaitii of the humbler classes. " It lifts its mitred head 
amidst courts and parliaments;" it possesses vast reve- 
nues ; it rules over the two most famous universities of the 
world ; it presides over the great patrician seminaries of 
the land ; it has retained all the pomp, pride, and glorions 
circumstance of the establishment, of which it ia a perpe- 
tuation — archbiBhops, bishops, deans, cathedrals, golden 
stalls. It is distinguished by a prelacy eminent for learn- 
ing, and a clergy distinguished for energy, activity, and an 
organised spirit of confederacy. Such is yonr establish- 
ment. And can yon bring yourself to believe that snch a 
fabric, based on the national belief and towering amongst 
aristocratic sustainroent, can be prostrated on the rock of 
truth on which yon believe it to be raised, not by foreign 
invasion, not by intestine commotion, not by great moral 
concussion, bnt by a discharge of Donay Testaments and 
popish missals from the hands of a set of shoeless, shirtless 
popish paupers, gathered, under the command of the privy 
council, from the lanes of Liverpool, the alleys of Man- 
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cheater and Salf ord, or the receptaclea of St. Giles P This 
a^DB of appretension for youp cnnrch ia idle, and would be 
ridiculous bat for the fatal results it prodnces, and the 
coDstant injostice it works. 

' I have heard much, in the coarse of this diacnsaion, of 
the dogmas of theology. I do not profess to be conver- 
saLt with them ; bnt I sometimes read my Bible, in every 
f»ge of which lessons of mercy are so admirably incul- 
cated ; and it strikes me, if there be a passage in which 
the character of our Saviour is described in a peculiarly 
amiable light, it is that in which he is represented as 
desiring' his disciples not to forbid little children to come 
to him ; and I cannot help thinking, that if amonc; that 
little group on whose heads ne was invoked to lay his hands, 
there had been the child of a Saddocee or a Samaritan, 
the God of mercy and of love wonld not have put the little 
schismatic aside. Do not imitate the example of those by 
whom the children were rebuked. Suffer them to approach 
him; let them have access to the sources of pure morality, 
■ad of that truth which is common to ^ Christians. Do 
not close the avenues of that knowledge which leads to 
happiness when " time shall be no more ; " and instead of 
engaging in acrimonious contention about ecclesiaetical 
pren^tires and pretensions, act on the precept contained 
in the divine injunction, " Suffer the little children to come 
unto me, and forbid them not; for of such is the kingdom . 
rf heaven." ' ^ 

As the government had gone ont of office on the avowed 
giotmd of the necessity t^t eaaieA for dealing with the 
affairs of Jamaica in a manner distasteful to the majority of 
the honse, it now became a question of great importance to 
determine what should be done with regard to this matter. 
To bring in again the bill which had caused them to retire 
was only to expose themselves to a fresh defeat, which con- 
natency would require to be followed by a second resigna- 
tion. A new bill was therefore framed, which, it was 
hoped, wcnld not provoke the combination of parties by 
which the previous meEtsnre had been defeated. The chief 
feature by which this second bill was distinguished from. 
the first, waa a proviso, directing that the assembly should 
once more be called together, and allowed a farther oppor- 
tnuity of adopting the meaanree to which the government 
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attached bo mncli importance. If they neglected to arai 
themBelree of the opportnmty thns gireo them, the goremo' 
iTOs to be empowered to suspend their sittingB, cmd to legia 
late without their concnrrence. The opposition dononncet 
this new bUl as worse than the last. Sir H. Peel stronaonalj 
opposed it ; bnt it was paaaed in the Honae of Commonj 
l^ a majority of t«n. The course which the conservatin 
ininoritj- in the lower house had contemied for was adoptet 
by the conserrative majority in the upper honse. Lore 
Brougham leading the opposition with his accostoniec 
vigour and eloquence. When the bill came back again t( 
ihe lower honse, Lord J. Bnaaell moved that the amend 
menta mcide in it by the Lords should be aec^>ted, on th( 
ground that it was better that the hill should go ont in th< 
form into which the Lords' amendmentB had brought il 
than that it should not go ont at all. 

This v/aa not the only attempt that miniaters made tc 
promote the freedom of the negro. They also labourec 
bard to induce the Portngnese government to second tht 
efforts made by GIreat Britain on the coast of Africa to pnl 
down the slave-trade, and even went so far as to cancel a 
debt of 600,000Z. due from that government, on an ezpresc 
atipulation that it would cease from oonntenancing th€ 
abominable traffic. Hitherto, however, the Portuguest 
government had eluded the performance of the engage- 
ments into which they had entered. A bill brought 
forward by the government empowering them to deal with 
the matter was strouglyloppoaed by the Bake of WeUingttm, 
and rejected by a small majority. Bnt a motion was pro. 
posed by Lord Brougham for an address to the crown, 
* praying her majesty, by all the means in her majesty's 
power, to negotiato with the govemmento of foreign 
nations, as well in America as in Europe, for their concur- 
rence in effectually putting down the traffic in slaves ; aud 
also that her majesty will be graciously pleased to give 
snch orders to her majesty's cmisers as may be most effi- 
cacious in stopping the said traffic, more especially that 
carried on under the Portuguese and Brazilian flag, or by 
Portuguese and Brazilian ships ; assuring her majesty that 
this honse will cheerfully concur with the other house of 
Parliament in whatever means may be rendered necessary. 
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if Iier mftjeaty sball be graciously pleased to comply yfiih 
this prayer.' 

The Doke of Wellington Beems to have snppoaed tliai> 
this motion implied an approval of the coarse recommended 
in the bill which had b^n recently rejected, and of which 
he had so strongly disapproved. But hia objections were 
removed by the asanrancea and explanations afforded by 
Lord Brougham. The address was then nnanimonBly 
adopted by the house ; and the Qaeen in her reply, trans- 
mitted through the Dake of Argyll, assured the hoose that 
she would direct orders to be given to her croisera in 
accordance with their wishes. 

Afterwards another bill, foanded on the bill which had 
been rejected by the Honse of Lords, but modiSed in a 
manner calcnlated to obviate the objections which had been 
urged against it by the Dnke of Wellington and others, 
was teoDght into the Honae of Commons by the govern- 
ment. It passed throngh all its stages in the lower 
house, and was strongly snpported in the Honse of Lords 
by the ministry and by Lord Brongham. Bat in spite 
of the modifications which had been introduced by the 
Conunons, and notwithstanding some amendments made 
by the Lords, with a view to remove the objections which 
had been made against it, the Soke of Wellington 
still vigoronsly opposed it, protesting against it, and de- 
nonnciDg what he termed its criminal chu'acter ; declaring 
it to be a breach of the law of nations, a violation of 
international treaties, and a measare rather calculated to 
promote than to prevent the infamous traffic against which 
its enactmenta were levelled. In spite, however, of this 
strong condemnatioD of the bill, in spite of the great 
influence which the Doke at this time exercised over the 
opinions and votes of the peers, the feeling against the 
slave-trade proved too strong to be resisted even hj hia 
great anthori^. It passed the Lords on the 20Ui of 
Angnst, and the Lords' amendments having been accepted 
by the Commons, it received the royal assent. 

The budget of this year was bronght forward at the 
nnnenally late period of the 5th of July. Its most notice- 
aUe and interesting featnre was the bold adoption by the 
chancellor of the exchequer of a new and uniform system 
of postage, the immediate effect of which must nece^arily 
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be » great loss of rerenne ; and this with a deficit already 
amoaating to a million and a haU. Up to this time thi 
rates of postaf^ on letters were very heaTy, and variei 
according to the distance. For instance, a single lette' 
conveyed from one part of a town to another coat 2d. ; i 
letter from Beading to London, 7d. ; from Brighton, 8d. 
from Aberdeen, la. S^d. ; from. Belfast, 1«- 4d. If thi 
letter was written on more than a single sheet, the rate o: 
postage was much higher. Early in 1837 a pamphlet wai 
pnblished by Mr. Rowland TTill , m which he showed tha 
the actual cost of the conveyance of letters through ihi 
post was very trifling, and very little increased by tbi 
distance over which they had to be conveyed ; and advO' 
cated with great ingenuity and a strong array of facts thi 
snbstitation of one nnifonn postage of a penny the hj^ lf 
oimce, in place of the heavy and various rates of postagi 
that tben prevailed. It happened that a commiBsion wai 
engaged in inquiring into the mani^ment of the post-ofBci 
d^artment at the very time that his pamphlet appeared 
They had indeed conclnded their investigations relative ti 
the general post, and bad entered on the investigation o 
the twopenny poet, when their attention was drawn to Mi 
Hill's plan ; and they determined to give it a careful con 
sideration. The post-office authorities expressed an Tin 
favourable opinion of tiie scheme, basing their objections b 
it oa the loss of revenue, which they thought ite adoptioi 
would involve. However, in spite of their dissent, thi 
commissioners reported in favour of the plan. The atten 
tdon thus gained for it, both in Parliament and throaghou 
the countiy, prodnced a strong admiratioii of the boldnesi 
and excelleuce of Mr. Hill's ideas. Whrai Farliamen 
assembled in fTovember, 1837, Mr. Wallace, a zealous advo 
cate of the proposed scheme, obtained a comxnittee 'fa 
inquire into the present rates and mode of chargiuj 
postage, with a view to such redacticn thereof as may b 
made without injury to the revenue ; and for this purposi 
to examine especially the mode recommended for charging 
and collecting poati^ in the pamphlet of Mr. Hill.' Thi 
committee, notwithstanding the strongly-expressed contrar; 
opinion of the postmaster-general, asd the greater part o 
the post-office officials examined t^ them, recommendei 
uniform chaiges, and prepayment by stamps. They alsi 
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expressed an opinion that the revemie would not nltimately 
suffer from this great change; but, aa they considered 
themselves bonnd by the terms o£ the vot« nnder which 
they were appointed to recommend a plan which wonld not 
inTolve even a temporary loss of revemie, they recommended 
that for tho present a uniform rate of twopence ou the 
half-ounce ehonldbe adopted. In 1838 and 1839 numerous 
and numerously-signed petitions were presented in favour 
of Mr. Hill's plan ; and the government, greatly to its 
honour, notwithstanding th? large deficiency that already 
flziBted, courageously resolved to adopt it, and to substitute 
a nniform postage and prepayment by stamps for tho 
Tarioos rates of postage that then prevailed; a noble 
example to the world, and one that has bees followed by 
tsvery civilised state. They also abolished, except in the 
case of official letters on government business, the system 
ot franking, or sending letters free through the post, which 
had liitherto been enjoyed \ij members of parliament to a 
limited, and by members of the government to an unlimited, 
extent. The House of Commons, by a solemn resolution, 
pledged itself to provide for any deficit in the revenno 
which this measure might produce. The proposal met 
with strong opposition from varioos quarters. The officials 
of the post-office, almost to a man, were hostile to it. 
Even the enlightened Sydney Smith stigmatised it as the 
'nonsensical penny-postage scheme.' In the lower house 
it was strongly condemned, chiefly on financial grounds, by 
Sir B. Peel and Mr. Goulbum ; but it passed, notwith- 
standing their objections. When the measure came before 
the npper house, the Dnte of Wellington said that there 
was not one clause in the hill on which they could make an 
amendment or give a vote, except in the afflrmativo or 
n^ative, withont committing a breach of those conven- 
tional rules which had been established for tho conduct of 
bosinesB between them and the House of Commons. He 
tiierefore wmounced that, notwithstanding the strong objec- 
taouB he entertained against the scheme, he should feel 
himself obliged to vote for the bill ; and he entreated the 
House to pass the measure, because it was one that was 
most anxiously expected by tho country. The peers, fol- 
lowed this prudent recommendation ; and thns another 
great change, then regarded by eminent statesmen as verj 
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rasli and Lazardoos, but now acknowledged by all men (o 
be fraught with moml, intellectnal, and physical advantage 
to the comnianity, was adopted by the legislature, and was 
soon after bronght into operation. For a few weelis the 
postage was maintained at foorpence, in order to prerent 
the servants of the poat-office from being overwhelmed by 
a sndden and enormons IncreaBe in the number of letters. 
Then it was reduced to a penny. 

Daring the winter Toiy Bevere distress prerailed throngb- 
ont the kingdom ; and the Chartist agitation, which rose 
and fell with the increase or diminntion of the people's 
sufferings, was now in one of its most emptive conditions, 
spreading consternation everywhere, and aggravating the 
cGstresB by which its flame was fanned. We will not enter 
at present into the details of this agitation, reaerring them 
for a part of this work in which we propose to trace the 
rise, progress, and decline of Chartism. 

In consequence of this state of things, Parliament as- 
sembled under somewhat gloomy anspices. The Qneen, in 
the speech with which she opened the session, made a formal 
s.nnoancement oE the fact, already well known, that a mar- 
riage had been arranged between herself and Prince Albert 
of Saxe-Gotha. In ttie debate on the address in answer to 
tliis speech, the Dnke of Wellington proposed the iasertion 
into it of the word ' Protestant ' before prince ; and tbia 
8n^i;estion was warmly supported by Lord Winchelsea, 
somewhat contemptuously treated by Lord Brougham, and 
assented to by Lord Melbonme. In the Commons, the first 
qnestion was that of the allowance to be made to the prince 
on his marriage with the Queen. The government proposed 
that the amount of itshonld be 50,0002., Mr. Enme 21,0002., 
and Colonel Sibthorp 30,000{. The last-mentioned pro- 
position was Bupported by the leaders of the conservative 
party, except Sir B.. Inglis, who earnestly advocated the 
more generous vote ' proposed by the government ; bnt in 
the disordered state of the finances, and the distressed con- 
dition of the country, most men thought it better to adopt 
the more moderate allowance of 30,0001. ; and that snm was 
accordingly voted by a large majority. 

The Stockdale case not only occupied a large share of tiie 
attention of tlie House of Commons, but threatened to bring 
it into direct collision with die Court of Queen's Bench. 
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iUeasTB. QaiiB&rd, tlie printers of the House of Oommtma, 
having beett condemned at Sloobdale'a snit for a libel con- 
tained in papers printed nnder its orders, and as Stockdalo 
persisted in bringing action after action gainst the Hansards, 
they appealed to 4£e honse for protection from penalties 
incnrred in carrying out its orders. The aheriEEa, who had 
managed to delay l£e payment of the damages awarded to 
Stockdale till the commencement of the parliamentary 
>R9sion, were snnunoned for the 17th before the Conrt of 
Qoeen's Bench, to show canse why they bad not paid them. 
On the 16th the Honse of Commons took into consideration 
the petition of Messrs. Hansard, presented by Lord J. 
ftnssell, who strongly insisted that the honse was bonnd in 
honoDT, as well as by a regard for its own privileges, to 
support its printers, who had acted under its anthority in 
the publication of the alleged libel. In this view of the 
matter he was supported not only by the leading members 
of bis own party, but also by Sir B. Peel, Lord Stanley, 
and Sir J. G^ham. Week after week, long weary discaa- 
sionaonthis question of privilege were carried on. Tho' 
attomey-genenJ supported the view of his leader ; but the 
great majority of the lawyers of the house, including the 
solicitor-general, Mr. Pemberton, Sir E. Sngden, and Sir 
W. FoUett, took the opposite view of the qneation, and con- 
tended that the privilege of the house could not protect a 
libel, even though published under its authorily. Stock- 
dale, Stockdale e attorney, the sheriffs of London, and 
several other persona who were concerned, either in bringing 
tie actioQ or carrying ont the sentence of tho Court a£ 
Queen's Bench, were brought to the bar of the house. Tha 
sherifEs pleaded that they were acting under the authority 
of the court, and in accordance with the oath they had taken 
to it. Snt, in spite of this plea, they were incarcerated; 
and, on soing out a writ of habeas corpus, were seat back to 
prison, the aeTJoant-at-amiB, in whose custody tbey had be^i 

Ci, having declared that they had been committed for 
h of privilege on an order of the House of Commons. 
Sabeequently one of the sheriffs was released by order of 
the house, lus medical attendant having ceriiGed that bis 
life vonld be endangered by a more prolonged confinement. 
An application to obtain the release of his colleagne on 
the same groonds was rejected by the house. Meanwhilo 
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Stockdhle continned to bring fresh actions ; and actions 
were also bronght hy other parties against JfeBsrs. Hansard 
on similar gronndB. The position of the Honse of Com- 
mons became every day more and more embarrassing. It 
■waa evident that public opinion strongly condemned its 
proceedings. The sheriffs, when summoned to attend at 
the bar of the house, were enthusiastically cheered throngh- 
ont their whole progress ; and when they were bronght up 
on a writ of habeas corpus, the reception given them by the- 
citizens of Ix>ndon was equally enthusiastic. There csjl be 
little doubt that the majority of the House of Commons- 
were right in asseri^g a privilege indispensable to the dne 
performance of the functions of that assembly. It was 
necessary that they should have the power of publishing to 
the countiy the evidence taken on questions of general im- 
portance, and thus furnishing the public with the means of 
forming a sound opinion with regard to them. Sir B. Peel 
pat this necessity in a very clear light, when he asked the 
members of the house, ' Do you believe that slavery would 
have been abolished unless we had pnblished to the world the 
evidence of the abijses and horrors of slavery ? ' Bnt if this 
power was necessary to the honse, it was equally necessary 
that it should have the power of protecting those employed 
by it to publish its proceedings from vexations prosecutions 
and minoDs damages. The privilege would have been of no- 
use, if it could have been rendered inoperative through the 
imposaibility of finding agents who would incur the respon- 
sibility to which the publication of the proceedings would. 
expose them. If, therefore, the house did not enjc^ the- 

eiwers claimed for it, clearly it ought to possess them. 
nt the clumsy and antiquated methods of enforcing the 
privileges of the honse by reprimands and incarcerations of 
persons who were only ful fillin g duties the law imposed on 
them, and observing oaths they had taken in obedience to- 
its requirements, were not suited to the spirit of the age» 
and placed the house in a veiy unfortunate and undignified 
position. It was therefore felt and acknowledged by the 
strongest assertors of the privileges of the House of Com- 
mons that other methods must be resorted to. Accordingly 
Lord J. Rnssell, acting on su^festions thrown out by several 
members, brought in, with the concnrrence and approval 
8ir of R. Peel, a declaratory bill, which was carried through. 
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Ixttb Honaee of Parliament with a few amendm^its, and 
thaa at length put aa end to tliis troablesome and nndigiu- 
iiod coQtest, by 'which nothing could be gained, and a great 
^eal of yalnable time was wasted. 

The evident and increasing weakneea of the government 
indoced their opponents to endeavonr to turn them out of 
office by a direct vote of want of confidence. The motion 
for that object was proposed by Sir J. T. Boiler, seconded 
iy our inaJ.Fertent friend Alderman Thompson, and after 
A very long debate waa rejected by a majority of twenty- 
one ; but another motion, bronght forward by Sir J. 
<irabain, coodemning their policy towards China, was only 
-defeated by a majority of nine. It waa evident, however, 
that the conservative party was gaining strength, while 
their adversaries were every day becoming weaker ; and it 
seemed more than probable that ths^ would be speedily 
placed in a minority on some qneetion which wOTild rend^ 
their resignation unavoidable ; so that their removal from 
power, and the aocesaion of Sir Robert Peel to it, appeared 
to be only a question of a very short time. Under such 
circnmstancea it was useless for the Whigs to continue to 
press the policy of the appropriation clause. They felt that 
in bringing forward that question in the then existing state 
of public feeling and opinion they had made a great mis- 
take, which had tended perhaps more than anything else 
jto place them in the position of weakness in which they now 
found themselves. On the other hand, the conservativea 
were aniiona that a reform of the Irish corporations, which 
they felt could not be much longer resisted, should bo 
carried; and thus both parties and their leaders had come 
to an nnderstanding, dictated by their common interests, 
that a settlement of the tithe question and of the Irish coiu 

K ration question should he effected by mutual concession. 
accordance with this understanding the long-delayed 
measure of Irish municipal reform was carried throngh both 
houses, encountering many protests, but no serious opposi- 
tion. In vain did stout-hearted Sir Robert Inglis denounce 
it as a heavy blow and ^eat discouragement to Protes- 
tantism ; in vain did the Bishop of Exeter loudly proclaim 
the Burprise and disappointment with which he viewed tha 
conduct of his friends in withdrawing their opposition to & 
o which he deemed to be fraught with danger to tha 
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cause of Protestantism in England as -well as in Ireland^ 
Bis eloqnMit predictionB of the terrible diaasters which 
-would f^ow from sueh a dereliction of principle were nn- 
lieeded ; and the bill, so long held in EuspeiiBe, was at last 
allowed to pass. 

A registiation of voters (Ireland) bill, proposed by Lord 
Stanley, met with determined oppositioxt from the minis- 
terial party and the followers of Hr. O'Connell. The latter 
strongly denonnccd it, and gave it a factions and nn- 
scmpnlons opposition. Nevertheless it was carried forward 
throngh the second reading ; and in the committee, on no- 
fewer than nine diviaions, there was only one division in 
which a majority voted against any part of the plan. But 
the Fabian tactics of Mr. O'Connell prevailed, and Lord 
Stanley withdrew the measure ; finding that in five days 
only five ont of forty clauses which the bill contained had 
been passed, and knowing that it was impossible that it 
ehonld be carried throngh during the present session. He, 
however, pledged himself to bring it forward again, at an. 
early period of the following session. Fonr other bills re- 
lating to the qnestion of Irish registration were withdrawn. 
^ the government, on account of the lateness of the session. 
The same fate, and for the same reason, overtook Serjeant 
Talfonrd's copyright bill, and Mr. Ewart's for the abolition 
of the panishment of death. 

The financial statement of the chancellor of the ezcheqner,. 
if not altogether satisfactory, was at least roassnring. Not- 
witlistanding the great rednction of the post-office revonne,. 
consequent on the introduction of the new penny-post 
system, the deficiency for the year ending April 5th, 1840, 
only exceeded that of the preceding year by 2732., which 
the chancellor proposed to meet by increasing the assessed 
taxes ten per cent. ; the customs and excise, with some ea> 
ceptions, five per cent. ; and the duty on spirits by fonr* 
pence the gallon. These proposals were adopted. 

It will be remembered by the roader that the bill which 
embodied the recommendations of the ecclesiastical com- 
missioners relative to the cathednd chapters had been 
withdrawn by the government, from want of time to carry 
it. It now went throngh both houses with very little oppo- 
sition. A bill having been passed appointing Prince Albert 
to be regent in case of the death of the Queen, the session 
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TTBB dosed by lier majesty in peiw>n on the llth of Atignat 
On the lOfch of rebmary the Qaeen's marriage with Prince 
Albert was celebrated with all fitting pomp and splendour. 
The venerablo ArchbiHliop of Canterbnry officiated with 
that placid and paternal dignify that was natnTtd to him. 
An remarked with pleaanre the clear and firm voice and 
modest bearing with which the Queen took the part in the 
tKBnice which the Book of Common Prayer assigned to her. 

The credit of having brought about this marrit^e was 
mainly dae to Lord Melbonme, and there can be no donbt 
that he deserved well of his country for the part he had 
taken in promoting it. It wonid hare been impossible to 
have found any one who would have better discha^ed his 
duties afi a hnsband and a father, would have more .dili- 
gently devoted himself to the peculiar and delicate functions 
which, devolved on him as consort of the Queen of England, 
or wonld have kept more completely and conscientiously 
irjthin the lines of the British constitution than Prince 
Albert. But, notwithstanding the admirable manner in 
which he discharged all the duties of his exalted position, 
he perhaps never enjoyed during his lifetime that popularity 
and consideration to which he was fairly entitled. The 
'iwlftT prejudices against foreignere prevented his conduct 
from b^ng duly appreciated ; and many of the nobility and 
the npper classes regarded him with disfavour when they 
found that be preferred the society of men eminent for 
tbeiT attfumnents in science and literature to that of dukea 
and man^uiees. 

On the 10th of Jnne an insane potboy named Oxford 
attempted to assassinate the Queen by discharging two 
pistols at her, as she vaa driving out with Prince Albert, 
according to her frequent practice, unattended by any 
esoert. The Queen and Prince Albert displayed great 
Goolnesfi and presence of mind. It was never ascertained, 
except by the untrustworthy admission of Oxford himself, 
whether the pistols were charged with bullets or not. On 
the twenty-first day of the following November her maj^ty 
gave birth to her eldest child — the present Crown Princess 
of Prussia. 

Chartism, which we have already mentioned as being 
rife at the commencement of this year, and of which we 
shall have more to say hereafter, was very rampant during 
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A great part of it, creating diatnrbances of a very serious 
character at Newport, Birmingham, London, and Beventl 
other large towns, and exciting terrors out of all proportion 
to their real impcntance. 

We mnst not pass without notice the trial and cnnviction 
of Francois Benjamin Conrvoisier, valet of Lord William 
KnsBell, for the mnrder of bia master. This trial deserves 
attention, not so mnch on account of the rank of the victim 
m of the peculiar code of the moralitj of the members of 
the legal profession which it bronght to light. Gonrvoisier 
was defended by Mr. Charles Phillips, an advocate of high 
repntation, great ability, and extraordinary eloqnence. 
Throaghont his address to the jniy Mr. Phillipe spoke in 
terms which implied a strong conviction of Conrvoisier's 
innocence, and conclnded it with the following animated 
and impassioned appeal ; ' Mine has been a painful and an 
awfnl task ; bnt still more awful is yonr responsibiti^. To 
violate the living temple that the Lord has made, to qnench 
the fire that bis breath has given, is an awfnl, a tremendons 
responsibility. The word once gone forth is irrevocable. 
Speak not IJiat word lightly. Speak it not on snspicion, 
however strong ; on moral conviction, however cedent ; on 
inference, doubt, or anything but a clear, irresistible, bright, 
noonday certainty. I spe^ to yon in no spirit of hostile 
admonition — Heaven knows I do not. I speak to yon in 
the spirit of a friend and a fellow Christian, and in that 
spirit I tell you, that if yon pronounce that word lightly, 
the memory of it will never die within you. It will accom- 
pany you in yonr walks ; it will follow yoa in your solitary 
retirement like a shadow ; it will haunt you in yonr sleep, 
and hover round yonr bed; it will take the shape of an 
accusing spirit, and confront and condemn yon before the 
judgment-seat of your God. Beware, then, how you. act' 

The advocate wlio addressed to the jury this solemn ad- 
juration knew, while he was delivering it, that the prisoner 
whom he defended was guilty of the crime of which he was 
accused, and had consulted some of the highest legal autho- 
rities in the kingdom as to tbe eonree he ought to take 
nnder such circumstances, and, acting on their opinion of 
on advocate's duty as well as his. own, pronounced the 
words we have just cited ! Bnt Hie moral sense of the 
nation was revolted b; this professioiial view of the duty 
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of an advDcate to his client; aud Mr. Fliilli^, notwitt- 

Btanding hie amiable cliaracter and shining abilities, never 
recovered the estimation he had lost by adopting in this 
inetance the coarse irhich hia adviBers hod sanctioned. 
OoDTToisier was found guilty, and made & second and very 
foil confesEion of bis crime and of the circomstances that 
en^ested and accompanied it. 

In the course of this year the Eastern question seemed 
likfe^ to give rise to very eerioas comphcations. The Paaha 
of ^ypt not only rejected the anthority of hia sovereign 
the Saltan, but endeEiTonred to persuade the otherpashas 
«f the Ottoman empire to join birn in bis revolt. He also 
attempted to make himself master of Syria, and in all pro- 
bability wotdd have completely sncceeded, if foreign inter- 
vention had not defeated his deaif^s. Everything at first 
seemed to favour the attempt of the rebellioo-S pasha. He 
overran the country withont difBcnlty, crashed all oppo- 
Hitioo, and governed it as it had never been governed heEore 
since the days of Soliman, bringing ont its material re- 
EOQTces, and maldng all the improvements that a wise and 
enlightened statesmansbipconldhavesTiggested. Thesnltan, 
nn&Ue to anbdne his rebellions vassal, had reconrse to Eng- 
land, to France, to his old enemy Bnasia, whioh was supposed, 
not withont good reason, to cherish the design of aesaming 
a protectorate over Turkey, with a view to its ultimate 
araorption within the vast dominions of the czar. England 
and France, though opposed to the ambitions designs which 
vere impated to the Bnssian government with regard to 
Tarkey, were yet nnable to agree between themselves. 
While the English government acted on her traditionary 
policy of supporting the sultan, that of France seemed 
lather inclined to ally itself with the pasha, or, at all events, 
to preserve a dnbions and menacing nentrality. However, 
as the other powers acted iii concert for the maintenance of 
the integrity and independence of the Ottoman empire, 
France did not venture to interfere. The combined fleets 
attacked the strongly fortified town of Acre, which they 
speedily captnred, and thus defeated the designs of the 
Egyptian pasha. He might have maintained his conquest 
^sinst all the forces the saltan could send against him ; 
be conld not maintain it against such a combination of 
powsrfal and dvilised states as that by which the saltan 
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waa sii^)port«d ; and bo ihe Ottoman monarch was enabled 
to contmne to miBgoTera and opprees some of the finest and 
most fertile provincea on the face of the globe. In France 
the coiidnct i^ the alhes waa regarded with so mnch disaati^ 
faction, that it was at one time feared that the French fleet 
would take part in the ooniest against them ; and though 
this apprehension was not fnlfilled, yet the feeling continued 
to rankle for some years, after producing a coolness in the 
iutercourae between the two conntries and their respective- 
gOTemmente. The English people troubled themselves little 
about a contest with the merits of which most of them trere- 
imperfectly acquainted, or about a country so far removed 
from them; but they appreciated the skill of their com- 
manders and the galhiutry of their seamen displayed in the 
capture of Acre, and the speedy snppreBBion of the Egyptian 
rebelliou. There was a general feeling of admiration of 
the manner in which the negotiations had been managed 
by the foreign secretary. Lord Pabnerston ; and the popn- 
Jarity he thus acquired virtually extended iteelf to his 
colleagues, and helped for a moment to mitigate the feeling- 
of disapprobation with which the legislative shortcomiiigg 
of the mmistry were generally r^arded. 

On the whole, therefore, the year 1841 opened auspi- 
ciously for the government. Abroad victoi^ had crowned 
their arms, and success had attended their diplomacy. Th» 
objects for which they had contended might not be very 
desirable, bnt at all events they had been attained, and this- 
was all that the great mass of the English people cared to 
know about the matter. The agricultural, manufactnrLng, 
and commercial interests were all prospering, and peace 
and contentment seemed eveiywhere to prevail. It was- 
therefore seen with little disappointment tiiat the Queen's 
speech of thifl year was more barren in promises of those 
progressive reforms which the opinion of the country 
demanded even than the royal speeches of previons years, 
had been. The Whig government had evidently made up- 
its mind to ' rest and be thankful ; ' and its chief was too 
busy in attendance at the court, and too much engroBBed 
with its amusements, to be able, even if he had been 
willing, to assist in framing anv great measures for the 
consideration of Parliament. It was evident that the 
government was now resting ou the favour of the Queen 
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Ttther thut on the support of the Bbtise of Commons and 
the people; and though such a state of things wonld sooa 
be Waght to an end in a period of political eamestneaa, it. 
seemed likely to endure for some time longer in a period of 
political apath]r. The ministry was indeed almost snre to 
be defeated and compelled to resign, if it brought fortrard 
great and important measures; but it might avoid that 
oauger ly political inaction. Lord Brougham in the upper- 
Honse, and Messrs. Grote and Hume in the lower, referred 
to Qk omission of all mention of France in the Qneen'a 
speech, and censured the manner in which that power had 
Men treated by our government during the late compli- 
cations: but no serious opposition was offered to the 
address in reply to the speech from the throne. 

Lord Stanley lost no time in fulfilling the promise he had. 
given, when lie withdrew his registration bill at the end of 
tlie last session, and on the very first day of this session he- 
gave notice that it was his intention again to press his plan 
on the attention of Parliament, Lord Morpeth also an- 
nonnced that the government intended to deal with tho- 
qnestion in a bill of their own, which vould include a 
definition of the qualification of the franchise, the want of 
vLich was one of the strongest abjections that bad been 
Eude to Lord Stanley's plan in the debates on it which 
had taken place during the last session. The discussion on 
the second reading of this measure was carried on for four- 
BDccessiTe nights, and terminated in a division which gave 
suoistera a majority of five ; a majority clearly insufficient 
to enable them to carry it through conunittee, much less tc 
lead them to hope that it wonld pass the upper House. 
Lord J. Russell, however, put a good face on the jnattor, 
and at once announced tl^t he should move the committal 
of the bill on the foUowing Monday ; bnt when that day 
arrived, he stated, amidst the load ^oghter of the opposi- 
^, that he saw no objection to a trifling delay, which 
wonld enable bim to plac-e before the House more positive 
uifonuation ; and he therefore moved the postponement of 
tie committal of his bill over the Easter holidays, to the 
23cd of April. Lord Stanley then postponed the second 
Kading of nis bill till the III^ of March ; and on that day 
he gave notice of a farther postponement to the 28th of 
i.pnl The course taken by ministeia was generally re- 
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garded as an expedient to get rid of Lord Stanley's bill ; 
nnd this occnaation vas strongly arged both by the conser- 
vatire and repeal newspapers. Bnt the tone of these latter 
-was quickly changed 'when it was fonnd that ministers trers 
strennonsly supported in the cotiiw) they had determined to 
take by Mr. O'ConneU. The bill not only provided a remedy 
{or the present state of the registration laws, which all men 
admitted to bo vioions, and which opened the door to eve^ 
species of frand, bnt it also lowered the franchise to bl. It 
was manifest that this provieioa of the bUl wonld greatly 
increase the nnmber of Soman Catholic voters, and thns 
angment the following and the power of the great agitator, 
which the measure of Lord Stanley tended to diminisb. 
O'Connell therefore wrot« a letter to the Repeal Association 
of Ireland, exhorting its members to support the bill of Lord 
Morpeth, and to oppose with all their might that of Ijord 
StanW, the title of which he declared to be ' as false as the 
black heart of its inventor.' The Irish repeal press at once 
took its cue from this letter, and ^tat^ strongly in favonr 
of the ministerial meEtenre, and against that of Lord Stanley. 
On the 23rd April LordMorpeth annoanced that the govern- 
ment had determined to raise the rating qualification pro- 
posed in their bill from 51. to 81, When the first clause 
came under the consideration of the committee. Lord Howick 
mored an amendment, which was carried by a majority of 
twenty-one. The government, after taking time to consider 
the course they wonld adopt, decided to accept the amend- 
ment; bnt after a good deal of parliamentary manisnvring', 
with the details of which it is not necessary to trouble the 
reader, they fonnd themselrea in a minority of eleven ; and 
Lord J. Rnssell then withdrew the bill. This ministerial 
defeat on the most important qnestion of the session waa 
decisive of the question itself. If Lord Morpeth had not 
-succeeded in carrying his bill, he had at least succeeded in 
Tendering it impossible for Lord Stanley to carry his. It 
was too late to aUow any hope of its passing ; and therefore 
a reform, the necessity of which was admitted on all hands, 
was once more relegated to another session. The manner 
in which ministers had dealt with this matter seriously 
damaged them, and increased the number of defections 
from their ranks. Their position waa one of immense 
difficulty and embarrassment. The exceeding smallnesa of 
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their majority enabled tlie Lords to deal with the measnres 
that came up to them in a way they troald not have ventared 
to do, if the goTernraent had enjoyed the confidence of a. 
la^ majority of the Honse of Commons, or had beett 
■apported by the public opinion of the cooniay. 

It must not, however, be supposed that these miitisterial 
defeats were entirely due to the weakness of the liberal 
party. There were many votes of this sessioa which 
strongly testified its real predominance. Thus the Jews' 
disabilities bill, introdnced again, and perhaps affording as 
good a test as could be found of the strength of the liberal 
feeling that existed in the House, was read a second time 
by a majority of 113, and carried throngh the lower House, 
only to be once more rejected by the Lords. We pass by 
&1B non-intrusion qnestion, of immense importance to the 
Scottish nation, and exercising a great infiuence over the 
history of Scotland, but not seriously affecting the course 
of events in this conntry ; the affairs of Canada, now united 
into one dominion, and becoming gradually tranquillised ; 
llie lUaynooth grant ; the chnrch-rate qnestion, which 
emerged for a moment, and was soon sacked under c^ain 
V the whirlpool of party struggles ; the abortive attempts 
of the attomey'general and Sir £. Sngden to effect a reform 
of the Court of Chancery. One beneficial measure, however, 
ma promoted by the ministers and carried throngh this 
•ession. They took ont of the hands of Mr. Fitzroy Kelly 
■ bill for the abolition of capital ponisbment in certain 
caeea. Considering that the measure went too far, th^- 
brought in a bill of their own on the same subject, which 
ma carried, and had the effect of substituting the punish- 
ment of tmnsportation for life in the place of the penalty 
of death in those cases of forgery, embezzlement, and rape, 
*hich up to this time had been punished capitally. 

The govenmient made one bold effort to recover the 
^nnd it had lost, and to draw to itself once more the 
eympathieB of the groat body of the nation. If their general 
measures were little calculated to excite the enthusiasm of 
the country, this could not be said with regard to tVeir 
financial plans. The statement of Mr. Baring, the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, which had been promised for the 
Slgt of April, was looked for with more than usual interest. 
It wu geneoully expected that the budget of this year 
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-would be liased on some great finuicia] reforms, on wliicli 
the goTernment intended to make its appeal to the conntry. 
The anxiety was increased and tlie expectation confirmei] 
when Lord J. Bossell annonnced that he intended to move 
on Hie Slat of May the following resolution ; * That tbe 
HoTise should resolTe itself into a committee of the whole 
Home, to consider the act of pariiament relating to the 
trade in com.' From this it was evident that the govern- 
ment had resolved to make the question of the com-Ia-wB 
the working qneation of the coming electioii, and to stake 
their political existence on the alterations thej had deter- 
mined to make in them. The question of ttie corn-laws 
■was indeed forcing itself more and more strongly every 
year on the attention of the gOTemment. Various circnio- 
-staoces had contribated to make their pressure to be more 
deeply felt. There had been a great increase of popnlation ; 
a snccession of bad harvests had occnired ; Bossia, 8we< 
den, America, and France, had adopted retaliatory tariffs. 
Scarcity tbns produced had engendered discontent, which 
manifested itself in Chartist outbreaks and other violeoces. 
There were, too, at this particular moment special roaaons 
in favour of a reconsideration of the oorn-laws, with a view 
to some relaxation of their stringency. Onr treaties with 
Brazil were on the point of expiring, and must be speedily 
renewed, with such modifications as might be deemed neces- 
saiy. The tariff of the United States was to be revised ; 
and the Zollverein, which had imposed very heavy duties 
on British manufactures, would h&ve an opportunity of 
retuljnstiug them. A. diminution on our side o£ the duties 
on the admission of their com would probably be followed 
by advantageous concessiona on their part. But 1^ 
strongest argument in favour of change was founded on 
the stete of the finances, which had become more and more 
nnsatiafactoiy, till in this year the income fell short of tha 
«xpenditure by an amount of more than 2,101,3701. Such 
were the motives which deter^uined the ministry to deal 
with the corn-laws, notwithstanding the hostility which 
they knew would be excited by any attempt to alter them. ; 
and thus commenced in good earnest the great anti-com' 
law struggle, which, hitherto ciuried on in languid and 
ineffectual skirmishes, henceforward became the most iia- 
{lortant qoestion of the time, and the causa of the rise and 
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fitDing agfun of many parties, gmnfi^ no peace to England 
until its final settlement had been effected. It is trne tliat 
Hftrrey, Molesworth, Grofce, Villiera, Poulett Thompson, 
tmd many others had already pointed ont the miBchief thnt 
these kwB did, and had repeatedly Tirged those argtunents 
vMch at length induced Parliament and the nation to sweep 
away the Btvcalled protection they afforded to the agricnl- 
twal interest. But the public mind was only slowly and 
gradnally awakened to the necessity that existed for their 
abrogation. The announcement nmde by Lord J. Bnesell 
"Ba followed by the financial statement of the chancellor 
of the exchequer, which inaugnrated a new system of 
finance, and dealt ihe first really formidable blow against 
that great system of monopoly which had so long been np- 
iiolden under the specious but deceptive title of protection. 
'When I came forward last year,' said Mr. Baring, 'I an- 
ticipated that the ezpenditm^ would amonnt ki49,499,000^, 
and the income to 48,641,000?-, leaving & deficienoy of 
about 858,000^ Among the articles in which there has 
heen the most marked falling-off are currants, molasses, 
Bpirits, sngar, tea, wine, and sheep's wool ; but for the 
decline of each of these a reason will readily suggest itself 
to tiie House. The diminished revenue from sagar and 
molasaes I attribute to the eiorbitant price to which that 
Article has risen ; the anticipation of a commercial treaty 
with France has naturally tended to interfere with the 
da^ arising froBi wine; and in the diminished consumption 
of gpiiitB Ireland has borne a large share ; but, however 
that circnmgtance may inconvenience my statement this 
ttverang, I should be ashamed of myself if I did not allude 
to it with sincere pleasure. The revenne from the post- 
oScs has fallen short of my anticipations; bat that is 
owing, not to a deficiency in the anticipated increase of 
letters posted, bat to the increased expenses which have 
Wnne neceesaiy in consequence of the opening of r^- 
roads and of the great augmentation in the business of the 
cSee. I calcniate that the national expenditure for the 
CDning year will be : 

Inlereat on debt £29,124,000 

Other chargea on conwIid&t«d fund . . . 2,400,000 

Amy 6,587,000 

Ka>V 6,80^000 
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Ordiuiic* £3.07S,aDO 

Ubccllancoui 2,935,000 

Bitraonlinarj eipnues for CanaJa . . , 183,000 

Eipeditum to Chiua 400,000 

ItpJdng a tat&l of .... £50,731,226 

* The items baving been Btated in round numbers, tb 
total does not exactly agree witb tbem ; bat it is as I baV' 
given it. The following are the items of the reveniie wbicl 
I antioipate for the engning year. I expect that the custom 
will produce 22,000,000i., the excise 14,000,000^., and tb 
Btam.pB ?,130,000f. I think, therefore, that the reremi' 
will not fall short of 48,310,0001., leaving a deficiency o 
2,421,000i. to be provided for ; but I think 1 can show tha 
tbe permanent deficiency which I shall have to provide io 
frill be 1,?00,000{., as several items of the expenditure o 
next year are of an extraordinary character. Under thesi 
circumstances, it becomes necessary to find some means o 
making np the revenue of tbe country to 50,000,000^. Ni 
taxation can be so injnrious as a permanent disorder in tbi 
national finances, and the sun we have now to provide to, 
is so large aa to make it absolately necessary that we sbonh 
act with some degree of boldness. 

' Tbe qnestlon, then, is, what shall we do ? Shall wi 
fell back on the taxes that we have lately repealed — IJu 
bonsc-tax, for instance, or tbe tax on coals? Shall w 
impose taxes on things that have hitherto been exempt — i 
legacy-dnty on real property, or a tax on agricnltnra 
horses P Shall we lay taxes on new articles that have conn 
into existence since tbe present system of taxation, as g& 
and steam ? Ought we to adopt tbe once execrated bu 
now popular plan of a property-tax ? or ro.ight we not maki 
some new arrangement of existing taxation, so as to obtaii 
tbe roqiiired supplies without adding to the burdens of tb 
people? 

'The present duty on colonial timber is 10s. a load, aiu 
on Baltic timber 55i. This duty Earl Spencer proposed ti 
modify, by raising that on colonial to 20s., and redudnj 
that on Baltic timber to 50«. a load. I intend to adopt tb 
plan of my noble friend. From this change Earl Spence 
anticipated an increased revenue of 750,000^., but said tha 
he should be content with 600,000i. I shall be content t« 
take the same sum as Earl Spencer. I intend to propost 
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an altentioix in the sugar-duties, which will still leave a 
protection of 50 per cent, to colonial sngar. I mean to 
leave the dnty on colonial Bagar at the present amount 
of 24s. per cwt. ; but that on foreign sugar, now amountiEg 
to 63«., I propose to reduce to S6«. per cwt. Prom this 
cLange in the sugar-dnties I expect an augmentation of 
900,000!, to the revenue; but I will estimate it only at 
700,000^. From sngar and timber, then, I look for an 
increase to the revenue of not less than 1,300,0002., which. 
win still leave a deficiency of 400,000!. to be provided for. 
My noble friend (Lord J, Raesell) has thia evening given 
notice of his intention at an early period to submit the 
<]iie3tion of the com trade to the consideration of the 
HooBO ; and if the propositions of my noble friend are 
agreed to, it will of course become my duty to make 
proTiaion by direct taxation.' 

Subsequently, in answer to a demand from Lord Sandon 
for an explanation of the intentions of the government with 
regard to the corn-laws, Lord J. BuaseU announced that ha 
should propose a moderate fixed dnty — a principle he had 
already supported — and that the measure would be brought 
forward as the measure of a government united on the 
enbject. On the 7tb of May he made the farther announce- 
ment, that the dnties he intended to propose oa the 
importation of com were, on wheat 8s. per qnarter, on rye 
Si., on barley 4s. 6d., and on oats 3s. id. 

This aonotincement filled the liberal party with hope, 
and the conservatives with consternation. The two parties 
b^an to agitate the country for and t^ainst the proposed 
change. The pariy that desired a rep^ or a modification 
of ibe oom-lawB, formed associations, employed lecturers, 
and took every means lu their power to awi^eu a strong 
feeling on the subject in the country. 

The plan of government was nowfollybefore the House, 
Imporbnt in itself, it derived still greater imptortance from 
the circnmstance, that the existence of the government and 
the continuance of the present Hoose of Commons depended 
on tiie decision. It therefore gave rise to one of the longest 
debates that has ever been carried on in either House of 
Parliament, extending over no less than eight days. The 
discoBsion tnmed prmcipally on the proposed alteration 
in the dntius on sugar and com. The debate was indeed 
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nonunall^ on the sugar- doties alone ; bat it was felt tliat 
the decnsion come to on. that qaeetion involved the accepts 
ance or rejection of the miniBterial plan as a whole ; and 
therefore the diBcnsdon turned on the qaestioii of the fixed 
dnty on com, and on the timber datiea, as well as on the 
qoeation more immediately before the Honse. The minis* 
teriol proposals on that subject were regarded as involving 
the enconragement of the produce ot the sugars of Cab» 
and other slave states at the expense of onr own coloaieB, 
in which slavery had been bo recently abolished. The 
oooeeqaence was that many liberal members of the anti- 
slavery party opposed this part of tlte plan, as tending, in 
their opinion, to defeat the great experiment of free negro 
labour, which was being so snccessfnlly carried out in onr 
West-Indian pOBsesBions. They were ioined in their oppo- 
sition to it by the agricnltcral party, many of whom were 
'Whigs, bnt all c^ whom were greatly incensed and alarmed 
at the proposal of a fixed daty , which they justly r^arded 
as a prelade to the abolition of all dnties on foreign com. 
Bnt by none was the plan more decidedly condemned than 
by Sir Br. Peel, who declared his preference for a sliding 
scale, and his belief that a fixed dnty conld not be main- 
tained. These reasons inclined many to oppose the meaanres 
of the government, bnt the long debate ended with a division 
on the question, that the speaker do now leave the chair ; 
which was decided gainst tiie government b^ a majorily 
of 36, there being ^1 in favonr of the motion, and 317 
agiunst it. 

There wsB a very general expectation that this greab 
defeat, which destroyed the financial plans of the govern- 
ment^ would be followed either by its resignation or an 
appeal to the conntry. And in this ezpeotation, anxioas 
and expectant crowds beset aU the jiassages of the Honse, 
and every avenue by which it was approached. The House 
itself was densely thronged with members and each 
strangers as were fortunate enongh to obtain admission 
into the galleries, all waiting in breathless suspense the 
oommunication of the coorBe which the government !had. 
resolved to adopt. 

Astonishment, therefore, was mingled with disappoint- 
ment when the chancellor of the exchequer, rising in his 
place as if nothing eztraordinuy had occurred, quietly gave 
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notice tiiat on the following Monday he shonld move the 
hsobI Engar-dntieB ; and the Borprise and disf^pointment 
txasei by this annotmcement were increased when Lord J. 
Bunell, withont giving any ^:plana,tion whatever of the 
conne he propoeed to adopt, moved that the House ahonld 
»djoorn to the following Monday, An outbnrst of indig- 
nmt disappointment from the Earl of Darlington was the 
only notice talceu of the course which ministers had thonght 
fit to pnraae ; a.nd in answer to a qnestion from him, Lord 
J. BoBsell said that he would take the discussion on the 
proposed alterations in the com-lawa on the 4th of Jnne. 
It was now, therefore, evident that ministers intended to 
continue in office, and appeal to the country on the ques- 
tion of the alteratioiis they proposed to make in the corn- 
laws. Throoghont the length and breadth of the land that 
qnestion had been agitated by the Anti-com-law League, and 
it was hoped that, althongh the proposals of the govem- 
nent did not go the full length of what the league aimed 
kt, yet inasmuch ae they tended to remove many of the 
erilg and grievances of which that body complained, they 
wonld bo favourably received by its leaders and by those 
wbo had been influenced by the arguments and atatementa 
wiiich the league had industriously put forth. Nor were 
Ihey altogether deceived in this ezpeotation. The oppo- 
nents of the corn-laws saw clearly timt a fixed duty was 
preEerable to a sliding scale, aud was besides a step towards 
th>t total abolition of duties on com for which they con- 
tended, and with which alone they would be satisfied. But 
in thus procuring the support of the league they incurred 
tbe bitter hostility of the agricultural party; and the Whig 
gDvernmeiit, in passing the ^Reform Bill, nad deliberately 
■nd intentionally mainteined to a great extent the pr^on- 
doance which the landed interest had always enjovea, by 
giving so lUEtny additional members to the counties, and 
ij consentiug to allow bo many insignificant boroughs in 
«ie agricultural districts to be represented in the House of 
Commons. In acquiring the confidence and support of the 
weaker party in the House and in the elect<»ral body of the 
iiation they incurred the strong displeasure and fierce 
(^■positioa of the dominant party; and the consequence 
wu, ttiat their defeat in the commg elections had already 
become almost a matter of certainty. Sir Bobert Peel saw 
S2 
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at once, that in conseqnence of the feeling tbe^ had raised 
against them, he might now take a bolder step. The 
imder will remember, that at an early period of the last 
eession a vote of want of confidence in the government^ 
propoeed by Sir J. Y. Bnller, and seconded by Alderman. 
ThompBon, had been lost by a majority of twenty-one. 
Bat the government was now bo mnch weaker than it was 
then, that Sir Robert felt he. should now probably be able to 
cany the resolntion which had then been rejected. There- 
fore, on the day on which the Honse met again, he 
annotinced, amidst the tnmnltnons cheering of hie fol- 
lowers, that it was his intention to move a direct vote 
of want of confidence in the ministry — a vote which, if 
carried, would force them either to resign or dissolve, 
without allowing an opportunity for the discnssion of the 
corn-laws. The motion was accordingly bronght forward, 
and carried by a minority of one ; there being 312 votes in 
favour of it, and 311 against it. Thia was of conrse a con- 
demnation which no government conld brook. Lord J. 
Bnssell annonnced that he woald state on the following 
Monday the conrse which the government wonld adopt. 
Accordingly on that evening there was the same anxioos 
and excited cnriosity whioh had been displayed on the 
occasion of the last ministerial defeat. The House and all 
the avennea leading to it were once more gorged with au 
anziooB and impatient mnltitnde. This time they wero 
not disappointed. Ministers, after maturely we^kmg the 
two alternatives of resignation and dissolution, had deteiv 
mined to adopt the latter. Lord J. Snaseli announced that 
the government intended to advise the crown to dissolvo 
the present Parliament as soon as possible, and to Bummcm 
another without delay ; and Sir R. Peel stated that ho was 
perfectly satisfied with this declaration. 

The moribund Parliament sat for about a fortniglit 
longer, engaged in winding up the bnsineas of the sessioii, 
and passing as quickly as possible through their varions 
stages the measnres which needed to he carried before the 
prorogation conld take place. Rut moat of the members of 
the House of Commons were already in the provinces, 
busily engaged in canvassing and in making preparatioia 
for the approaching electoral struggle, which proniiaed 
to be one of no oimnary severity; while many of thoso 
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wlio still remained, in order to transact the indispensable 
bnaintss of the sesaion, "were casting anxiona glances to- 
wanU the places they represented, and were feveriBhly 
hoping for the moment which would release them from 
tk&r senatorial duties, and enable them to go down to the 
ctinstitaencies which they had hitherto represented, or to 
those which they hoped to represent in the new Parliament. 
A session ia which more was said or less effected has 
seldom occnrred. From its commencement to its close it 
wsa one prolonged party stmggle, bronght at length to a 
crisis by the vote of want of confidence. 

Every nerve was strained by both parties to gain a 
majority in this election. The conservatives appealed to 
evetf daea of persona who had been injured, or could be 
made to im^;ine that they had been injnred, by tho 
nuastu-es of the Whig ministry, and called npon them 
now to avenge themselves by their votes. The friends of 
tlie Chnrch were reminded of the attempts that had been 
made to carry the appropriation clanae, and her enemies of 
its abandonment. The army and the navy were conjored 
to exert all the infinence they possessed to throw oat a 
miiiKtry which was likely to make great red notions in both 
Knices. The moneyed int^^st was called on to nse its 
inflnence against a government which had increased the 
mtioDal debt, and caused a deficit of seven millions. The 
eobnial and shipping interests were incited to resist the 
losses with which they were threatened by the measm'es 
of the Whig administratioa. The manufacturers were 
eibortod to withdraw their support from a government 
which would render their situation even more precariona 
than it was already. The lauded interest and the British 
famierB were plied with predictions of utter ruin, which 
wonid follow the withdrawal of protection, to which they 
listened with almost implicit faith. The working classes 
'Were assured that the delusive promise of cheap bread 
would be followed by the stem reality of low wages. Loyal ■ 
subjects and Chartists were exhorted to remember that the 
DiimBtry had first encouraged public meetings, and then 
Tiolently sappreBsed them ; first made Frost a magistrate, 
and then, without -any change of opinion on his part, 
caused him to be sentenced to death for high treason. 
The sticklera for the constitntiou were called on not to 
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forget how mmiafeTS had regained office through the influ- 
ence of the ladiee of the bedohaiinber, after having admitted 
that tibey no longer poeseBsed the confidence of the legisla- 
ture. The friends of religion and morality were implored 
to vote against the miniater who had presented Bobert 
Owen, the socialist, to our yonng and innocent Qneen; 
and every lover of hia conntiy was invoked to use his vote 
and inflaence against the pata-ons, or rather the slaves, of 
O'Connell and the Irish repealers. It was true that tiie 
other side met these election cries with others of a like 
character. For instance, at the London election nTiilling 
and twopenny loaves were placed on the top of poles, and 
were respectively ticketed as the Enssell loaf and the Peel 
loaf. Bnt these cries were less effective than those raised 
hy the opponents of the government, for the simple reason 
that, with one short exception, the Whigs had enjoyed ten 
years of power, and had therefore incnrred those enmities 
which are sm« to overtake every government that remains 
many years in office. There can be no donbt, too, that the 
Whigs had made a great mistake in the choice of the qnes- 
tion on which th^ appealed to the country — the question 
of a fixed duty. By maHTig their stand on it they obtained 
the cold and languid preference of the radical and free- 
trade parties. The latter was indeed risiDg daily in in- 
flnence and importance, bnt had not as yet attained that 
numerical force which it snbseqnently acquired. Thus 
the government failed to evoke that popular zeal and 
enthusiasm which alone could have enabled it to withstand 
the combination of parties, whose interests, or supposed 
interests, it either touched or menaced. It was true that 
in the instance of the Reform Bill the Whig party had 
succeeded in defeating a much more formidable union of 
powerful interests than that which was now banded to- 
gether against them; hut their success on that occasion 
was due to their having proposed a thorough- going 
measure, one that strongly stirred the passions of the 
multitude, whereas they now ajmealed to the people to 
come and help them to carry a half measure, coldly sup- 
ported and vehemently resisted. The result was, tluat the 
oonservativeB gained largely on the appeal that the Whigs 
made to the country, thereby showing that the latter had 
committed a great mistake in dissolving as they did. In 
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the Eng^lish conntieB, where tlie voters had been led to 
believe that free trade yroB ^^cnlttiraJ rain, and that the 
{armera vronld be completely undersold by the foreigner, 
the coneerTiitiTeB gained twenty-two seats, and in the 
hoTonghs eeven. In Scotland they gained two, and in 
Inland eight. They therefore reoioned liat in the new ' 
Parliament Sir B. Feel wonld be able to command a 
majority of about seveniy-aiz. In the course of this eleo- 
tion the conserratiTeB won some very signal victories, 
vhich gave great enconragement to the party everywhere. 
The city of London, which had returned four Whigs to 
the last Pi^liament, sent two conservatives and two Whigs 
to the new Honse of Commons. A conservative headed 
the poll; and Lord J. Bussell, who was one of the candi- 
dates, was at the bottom of it, only escaping defeat by a 
tew votes. In the West Kding of Yorksnire two conser- 
vatives, the Hon. 8. Wortley and Mr. Denison, defeated 
lords Morpeth and Milton. Two conservatives repre- 
sented ilie Irish metropolis, though Mr. O'ConneU was 
^ain a candidate for that city. 

The resnlt was hailed by the Tories as a great party 
iriimiph, and pointed at as a proof of a nation^ conserva- 
tive reaction. This, however, was &r from being its real 
import. It was rather, on the one hand, a condemnation 
of the financial policy of the Melbourne admimstiation, 
and especially of the &tdt th^ had committed in allowi^ 
n> aiormons a deficient to grow up ; and, on the other, 
a tote of personal confidence in Sir R. Peel, as being the 
man best qualified to deal with the great fiscal and financial 
difficnlti^ 'which had accumulated nnder his opponents. 
This opinion was perhaps unjust to the party wMch had 
certainly produced a laj'ge deficit, but which, it should be 
remembered, had done so by carrying on wars in TniHn^ 
China, and Syria, in which any government in office at the 
Hane time would probably have been forced to engage, anil 
by adopting such salutary changes as the reduction of the 
stamp-duties on newspapers, and the penny postage — bold 
and important changes, which Sir B. Pe^ had Sn along 
condemned and opposed, and for the sake of which it was 
well worth while to incur some temporary embarrassment. 
It is also to bo remembered, that it is by no means certain 
that Lord J. Russell's fiscal scheme would not have filled 
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op, to a TMy conBlderable extent, tte financial chaam wliich 
he bad iLiidertakeii to deal with. Mr. M'Cnlloch, th» 
highest authority on each a qneation, calcnlated that the 
ehding Bcale prodnced an average dnty of 5t. 9d. on each 
qnsrter of wheat, while Lord J. Bossell's fiied duty wonld 
have prodnced 83. Thna the revenue arising from the 
dnty on com would have been increased aboafc forty per 
cent. But this was not all. There can be no doubt that 
the greater certainty which a fixed duty wonld have given 
to the movements of commerce wonld have produced a 
largely increased importation of wheat, and thns have 
doubled, or more than donbled, the revenue arising from 
this source alone, not to mention the result which would 
have been obtained l^ the changes which Lord J. Bussel] 
proposed to make in the sugar and the timber duties. 
The misfortune was, that the Whig proposition came too 
late J and then, instead of obtaining the consideration to 
which its merits entitled it, was universally, though nn- 
justfy, regarded as a makeshift, adopted on the spur of the 
moment to prop up a falling ministry, la estimating these 
measures too, it should not be forgotten that though the 
Whig government on this occasion took its stand reso- 
latelr, and we may almost say obstinately, on the plan of a 
fixed duly, for which, in the state of the finances, much 
might be plansibly advanced, yet they were so closely con- 
nected with and so dependent on the free-trade party, their 
own sympathies were so altc^ether with that party, and 
the fixed duty had so much less power of resistance than 
the shding scale, that it is probable that if the Whigs had 
obtained a majority at this election, they wonld have been 
led to adopt the pohcy of free trade at an earlier period 
than that at whidi Sir H. Peel fonnd himself compelled to 
become the patron of the system of which he had all along- 
been the leading opponent. 

On the reassembling of the House of Commons, in ac- 
cordance with the pledge given by ministers, the Queen's 
speech, which was delivered by commission, contained the 
following clauses, showing that ministers intended to sub- 
mit their measures to the legislature before they retired 
from office. 

'It has appeared to her majesty, after full deliberation, 
that you may at this juncture properly direct your atten- 
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tion to ihe revision of dtitiea affecting the prodnctiona o£ 
foreign coontriea. It will be for yon to consider ■whether 
some of those datiee are not so trifling in amomit as to be 
nnprodnctiTe to the revenue, while they are venations to 
commerce. Yon may farther examine whether the prin- 
ciples of protection, upon which other of these duties are 
foonded, be not carried to an extent injnrions alike to th© 
income of the state and the interesta of the people, 

' Her majesty is desirous that yon shonld consider the 
laws which regulate the trade in com. It will be for yoa 
to determine whether these laws do not aggravate the 
natnial flnctnationB of enpply; whether they do not em- 
ban-ass trade, derange the currency, and by their operation 
^iminiHh the comfort and increase the privations of tho 
great body of the community.' 

In the npper House, an amendment to the address, in 
answer to the speech, proposed by the Earl of Ripon, was 
curied against the government by a majority of 72. In 
the lower House, Mr. Shaw Lefevre was reelected speaker 
without opposition. Thou commenced the decisive straggle, 
the isBoe <a which, after the late general election, could no 
longer be doabtfal, which was to determine whether the 
country shonld be governed by the Whigs or the conserva- 
tives. The question to be decided was the maintenance of 
a sliding scale, or the substitution for it of a fixed duty. 
Wo place before the reader, with our usual condensation, 
the speeches of the leaders of the two parties on this 
important question, rendered the more interesting by the 
change of opinion which both of them afterwards under- 
woit. 

' I adhere,' said Sir R. Peel, * to my determination not 
pramatarely to develop my plans for remedying the finan- 
ci^ embarraasmeuts of the country ; a determination which 
has been sanctioned by the late elections. I protest, how> 
ever, gainst the assertion that I am adverse to the removal 
of reetrictions on commerce, or hostile to the principles of 
free trade, because I oppose the measures of the govem- 
nuut. I protest against the principles of free trade being 
tried by any sooh test. I have formed an opinion which 
intervening consideration has not induced me to alter, that 
the principle of a graduated scale is preferable to that of 
* fixed and irrevocable duty ; but I said then, and I say 
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now — and in doing so I repeat the language I used in 1839 
— that I will not ^nd myseU to the deteBs of the existing 
law, hot will reserve to myself the nnfettered discretion 
of considering and amending that law. I hold the same 
langn^e now ; bat if you ask me whether I bind myself to 
the mamtenance of the existing law in ita details, or if yon 
say that it is the condition on which the agricnltoral 
interest give me their support, I say that on that condition 
I will not accept it. 

' I have been taunted with not declaring my plans ; hat 
had I explained in May what oottld not possibly be camed 
into effect before October, my opponents through the 
conntiy would have reproached me, if I had deviated from 
it in the slightest degree, with the difference between my 
promise and my performance. What is the question be- 
tween me and the government P We both start from the 
principle of protection ; but the arguments against the 
sliding duty as a tax on the income of the poor man are 
«qually applicable to the 8*. fixed duty. And what wonld 
be the satisfaction of an intermediate settlement of the 
corn-law question P I doubt, to borrow Lord J. Bussell's 
phraae, the finality of such a settlement. If a bad harvest 
took place, wonld yon rigorously exact the 8c. fixed dn^ 
in September or October ? (An honourable nkember called 
out, " TeB.") Ton would ! Then I publicly notify to the 
country, upon the authority of a great manufactnrer and a 
stem free-trader, ttiat, if corn is at the price of 80s., or 
90s., or 100s., his rigid adherence to the principles and 
doctrines of free trade will compel him to exact the duty 
of 8s. ! No matter what may be the distress that prevailB, 
no matter what may be the extent of privation, no matter 
what the amount of suffering, yet still the 8s. dut^ must he 
exacted ; there is no power to remit it. In vain "would it 
be to show, that nnder the existing scale it wonld have 
lieen admitted for Is. But, notwithstanding all that 
parade of principle, in point of fact the duty could not be 
maintained under such circumstances. 

' I have great donhta, too, whether the fixed duty would 
cause the expected fixity of price. In those countries in 
which there is no oom-law in operation the price fluctuates. 
Take the state of N^ew York as an example. In November, 
1834, the price of the Winchester quarter of eight bosbels 
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waa 33«. M. In October, 1836, it was 54s. In Saawaj, 
1837, it traa 63«. In Jnne, 1839, it was 67a. 4ii. ; and in 
October, 1839— mark, in the same yeai^it was 398. 6d. 
Thus, in the state of New York alone, in the course of sir 
months the price of com varied from 67b. 4d, to 39«. 6d. 
Whence arose that flnctnation ? How was it to be ac- 
connted for, nnless by the natore of the intervening hsrveflt 
prodndng on immense variation ? In January, 1837, when 
com was 63*. a quarter in New Tort, it was only 55«. 6d. 
in En^and ; and in October, when it was 649. in New 
York, it was only 45«. 9d. here. 

' If I tlionght that the repeal of the corn-laws conld bo 
an effectnal remedy for the distress of the manafactnring 
districts — the recital of which has caosed me mnch pain — 
I should recommend it as essential to the welfare of the 
agiicnltarists themselves ; bat I cannot come to that con- 
chision.' 

It will be noticed that this speech contains indications 
tliat Sir B. Peel's mind was already, though perhaps nn- 
conacionsly, biassed towards that free-trade policy which he 
afterwards so boldly carried oat. To these statements and 
aigmnents Lord J. Bosaell thus replied : 

*I am convinced that the sliding scale is at the root of 
an the evil that has been referred to. Lord Ripon, in de- 
fending the corn-laws, showed that in 1834-5-6 thedaty was 
47*., neither more nor less than a prohibitory duty; in 1837 
the dnty was U. 7d., and then 1,718,000 quarters of wheat 
vere admitted, 1740 times as mnch as in 1835-6. It is 
impossible that there can be any steadiness of trade while 
the averages are tampered with by corn-jobbers ander a 
sliding scale. I admit that in my opinion the 8). daty 
conld not be maintained in a time of scarcity ; bat then, 
with a fixed daty and the conseqaent regular trade, there 
vety sddom would be any actool scarcity. The present 
system is SO essentially vicious in its natore that it ought 
to be abandoned, and we onght to go to a fixed duty. I do 
not BO mnch expect lower prices as additional employment 
for Uie people. I have no reason to suppose that Sir R. 
Peel will refuse to put in practice those principles of free 
tcade of which he is the declared advocate. I am sure, if he 
does, it will be from the want of inclination, not froira the 
milt of power; for, as for any imputation of his wanting 
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any power to deal Trith the com-lawa aa we proposed to 
draJ with them, I think we may deapiae it. I Imow not 
what course lie may pursue, bat the full reBponsibility 
remains with him. He has no right to eay that he is 
shackled and thwarted by pairty trammels, because it ap> 
pears that the part^ to which he belongs conld not resist 
libenJ measareB if he were to propose theia. 

The Eonse divided at the conclnsioa of Lord J. Bossell's 
speech with the Ibltowing result : 

3Por the iddrasa propowd on bebalf of ths m' ' 

For Sir O. Feel's ( ' — 



Mejority sgunet tlie gorenunent Ci 

This division, which showed the party of Sir H. Peel in 
the Home to be even strongei' than had been anticipated, 
was followed by the resignation of the govemmont. 

The formation of a new ministiy to replace that of Lord 
Melboome was of course entrusted to Sir B. Peel, who suc- 
ceeded without much difficulty in fulfilling the task. The 
duty of leading the upper House was confided to the Duke 
of Wellington, who occupied a seat in the cabinet, without 
holding any office in the new administration.* 

■ TbefoDawing tire CbeiUlneB and offices of the DevnunuteiB: 



Sir E. Peel 

XiOrd Lyndhurrt . . 

Loid Whamcliffe 
Earl of Hajldin^ton . . 
Hake of Buekingham . , 
Sir Jumes Oruham 
Eail of Aberdeen 
Lord Stuilej . . 
Lord EUenborouj 



Earlof Kipon 
Mr. Goulbimi .. 
Sir £. KnaCobbnU 
LoFd Eliot 
J>ukeofVeUiDgton 



Lord Lowtber . . 
Lord GrcQTille Somerset 
Mr. W. E. GladBtont 
Sir F. Pollock .. 
BirW. W. FoUett 
Earl de Grey . , 
Sii £. Sugdi- 



&0. 



Firat Lord of tlie IVesaury. 
Lord-otumcelloT. 
Freeideat of the Council. 
Firet Lord of tlie Admindbf. 
Lord PriTj-BeaL 
Home Secretary. 
Foieign Secretarv. 



of ControL 



Colonial Secretoi 

President of the B 

Secretary at War. 

PreaidBiit of the Board of Trade. 

Chancellor of tbe Eicbeqnei. 

PaymaBter-general. 

Chief Secretuy for Ireland. 

Without office. 



Chancellor of the Dochyof LancBjtet. 
Vioe-preaidentof the Board of Tiade. 
Attomej-generaL 
SoUcitoi-geaeiaL 
Lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
Lord.ehancellor of Ireland. 
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The year 1841 was marked by a great increaBe of dis- 
' treaa, factory short-time, and crime ; of abstinence from. 
intoxicatiiig liquors, and indnlgence in the use of opium ; 
of chnrch-boilding, chapel-building, and eatebliahment of 
new colonial bishoprics, cauBing Sidney Smith to b&j that 
soon there would not be a rock in the ocean without a 
bishop and aa archdeacon. The dangers to which the 
com-kbWB were exposed by the citation carried on against 
them caused the agriculturists to bestir themselyes in 
defence of a protection which they had been taught to 
believe to be essential to their interests, and in the forma- 
tion of agricultural societies, having for their object the 
intn>dnction into general use of better and more scientifio 
modee of cultivating the gronnd and breeding cattle ; thus 
enabling them to produce more abundantly, and preparing 
them to compete with the foreigner, even if the protection 
tiuy enjoyed sbonld be withdrawn from them. 
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CHAPTER II 

THl nrCOHB AND FSOPIBTI lAX 

Th> memberH of the new goTemmetit whose scate had 
Iwen vacated bf their acceptance of office were all reelected, 
and Farliunent met agftin. on the 16th of September. The 
new premier aimonnced that he intended to adopt without 
alteration the estimates framed by the late government, to 
renew the new poor-law provisionally, and to make snch other 
arrangements as were absolntely required ; bat to defer to 
the next seeaion the development of those financial measores 
which he deemed it necessary to bring forward. He pro- 
mised, however, that they shoold have the effect of eqnalieing 
the revenue and expenditure of the country, either by in- 
creasii^ the former or diminishing the latter. Lord J. 
BoBsell and his adherents strongly remonstrated against 
this arrangement ; they reminded the Honse of tlie distress 
that prevailed in the manufacturing districts, and bitterly 
complained thaf^ after a plan which they believed wonld 
have the efEect of restoring the revenue and fining up the 
deficiency had been rejected witbout discnssion, another 
five months should be wasted. To these representations 
Sir Robert Peel replied by urging the necessity of proceed- 
ing with caution and deliberation in a matter of so mnch 
importance, and 1^ declaring that he should only be 
countenancing a fatal delusion if he were to encourage the 
belief that it was possible for Parliament to adopt any 
measures by which the prevailing distress could be imme- 
diately relieved. The majority which the new minister 
commanded rendered opposition hopeless. The necessary 
business was therefore pushed torrrard as rapidly as pos- 
siMe, raid on the 7th of October Parliament was prorogned 
by commiasion. The vacation was employed hy the govei^n- 
ment, and especially by its chief, in diligently studying the 
financial position of the conntry, and preparing then 
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whicb seemed to be reqmred in order to place the rerenne 
sod ezpenditiire of t]ie coimtiy on a satiBfactoty footing. 

The decennial census sliowed that the population of 
England and "Wales amonnted to 15,906,829; giving on 
increase during the decade of no less than 2,009,642. 

Before Farliament reassembled it was annoanced that 
the Doke of Bucldnghain, who held the office of privy-seal 
in the new cabinet, had Trithdrawn from the ministry. This 
event, nnimportant in itself, derived a certain fiignificance 
from the fact, that the duke represented that pa^y irhich 
was moet resolutely opposed to any alteration whatever in 
the existing com-Iaws ; and therefore his resignation was 
regarded on all hands as an indication that his colleagues 
had resolved to make concessions on the snhject of the com- 
lawB to which the high prot«ctioniat party was likely to 
object, and that ministers might therefore find themselves 
atMindoned by a large niunher of their supporters, at the 
very commencement of the parliamentary campaign, on 
this qneetioii. This expectation was stren^hened by cer- 
tain expressions contained in the Queen's speech, deli- 
vered at the opening of the session on the 3rd of Febmary, 
1842 ; in which, after referring to the deficiency of the 
revenne, her majesty recommended the legislature to con- 
sider ' the state of the laws aSecting the importatioa of 
com and other articles the produce of foreign conntries." 
The presence of the King of Frassia, who had visited 
England for the purpose of standing as godfather to the 
Bewly-bom Prince of Wales, cansed the opening o£ this 
Parliament to be attended with more than nsnal pomp and 



The new minister did not leave Parlianient or the ooontry 
hmg in anspense with regard to the manner in which ho 
proposed to deal with the com-laws. Parliament, aa tve 
have seen, was formally opened on the 8rd of Febraary, and 
on tiie 9th of that month Sir Bobert brought the qnestion 
of the corn-laws before the House. The ominoas resigna- 
tion of the Bake of Bnoldngham had greatly enhanced the 
impatience with which bof£ sides of the Honse, and the 
parties they represented in the country, waited for the 
explanation of ihe minifiterial measure. The House itself,\ 
and all its pnrliens, afforded tuuoistakable ind cations of the ^ 
ioterest it excited. There was a great sciamMe for seats in 
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the galleiy; eyeirj aTenneleadiDg to the House was crowded ; 
the delegates of the Aati-cont-law League had filled the 
lobby, but having beeo ejected from it 07 the police, tbej 
■teticmed themBelves outside the House, and greeted th« 
members as they came down to it with cries of ' No sliding 
scale,* ' Total repeal,' <fcc. The opening statement of Sii 
"R. Feel was listened to with an aoxions cariositj and 
breathless expectation such as few speeches ever deUrered 
in the Honse of Commons have commanded. After some 
preliminary obserrationB he endeavoured to show, by a 
reference to a large nomber of retams, that the prevailing 
distress and depression conld not fairly be ascribed to the 
corn-laws. In answer to the objection, that the price of 
food was higher in England than in any other Enropean 
coontry, he brought forward evidence to prove tbat the 
average quantity of meal consumed by each Englislunaii 
was much larger than that conKumed by each inhabitant of 
tliDse states to which reference has been made; and hs 
showed that this was also the case with regard to the con- 
sumption of tea, salt, and woollen cloth. After considering 
X the objections that had been made to the cam-laws, he 
came to the conclnaion tbat the repeal of those laws would 
have the effect of adding agricnltnral distress to mannfac- 
taring distress. At the same time he admitted the force 
of the objections which had been made to the existing 
law, based on the system of avenges that it had established 
. and of which a fraudulent use had been made by specu- 
\. lators. This evil he proposed to remedy by transferring 
the Aaiy of ascertaining the averages to the excise, bj 
widening the range from which tha returns were to be 
made ; bnt mainly and chiefly by maiking such alterations 
in the duties at present levied as would greatly diminish 
the temptation to be guilty of such tampering with the 
averages as had been complained of. 

' I now approach,' he said, ' the most important part ol 
the subject : the amount of protection to be given to the 
produce of the country. At tiie present time, aa the House 
IS aware, the dn^ varies in this way: when the price ii 
fi9s. and under 60s. the duty is 27<. ; it then diminishes \s. 
in duly with every 1«. increase in price, until corn rea^hei 
the price of be^^en 66s. and 67e. ; when the duty ii 
20a. Sd.; it then falls 2s.indutywith the increase of price j 
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BO that when, the price is between 688. and 69«. the duty 
18 m. 8d. ; at 708. the duty is 14g. 8d., and at 71«., 
10). 8i. ; it then falls 4s, with each increaae of price, 
80 that at ?8s. it Is 2s. 8d. ; and at 75s. and iipwards. Is. y 
and no more. The main objection which has been nrged 
to ^at way of levying the duty is this, that the rednction 
of Qte duty is so rapid, that it holds ont temptations to 
frand. For instance, at 6Qs. the daty is 26s, Sd., and at 
73«. the dnty is la. only; bo that between 60s. and 73s. 
there is an increase of price of 13s. and a decrease of duty 
of 25s. 8d., affording a great inducement to fraud, or to 
comtdnations for the purpose of inflaencing the averages, 
giring, as it did, to parties so inclined, the advantage of 
the rale of one quarter of wheat of no less than 38s. 8d. 
At 66s. the dnty is 20s. 8d. ; so that even between 66s. 
and 73s. there is an indncement to parties to hold back 
com of 7s. in the price and 19s. 8d. in the duty, maldng a 
total amonnt of pecuniary inducement to retain the article 
of 26s. 8d. At 66s. the indncement to retain com in the 
hope of its rising to 70s. is Is, in price and 10«. in duty ; a 
tokl inducement of 14«. At 70s. price the inducement for 
retuuing com iilt it reaches 73s. is 3s. price and 9s. duty ; 
togetlier 12s. Thns the consumer is injured by the witti- 
holding of corn till it is dearer ; the revenue by the forced 
reduction of duty ; the agriculturist by the witbholding of 
com till it baa reached the highest price, which ia then 
matched from him, and his protection defeated ; while 
commerce suffers from the uncertainty.' 

After going very minutely into the difficulties of fixing^ 
the price of foreign wheat, and into the details of the duties ' 
iHiich he proposed to impose in the place of those which 
then existedl, Sir B. Peel thus recapitulated the main fea< 
tnres of the new scale that he proposed for adoption, and 
the reductions that he expected to effect by means of it : 

'When com is at 59s. and under 60s., the dnty at present 
is 27». 8d. The duty I propose is 13s. When the price of 
Cora ia at 50s., the exisliug duty ia 36s. 8d., increasiug as 
the price falls, instead of which I propose that the duty 
ihoi^ be only 20s., and that dnty ehall in no case be 
exceeded. At 56s. the dnty is 30s. 8d. ; the duty I propose 
ti that price is 16s. At 60s. the duty is 26s. 8d. ; the dniy 
I propose at that price is 128. At 63s. the duty is 23s, 8^. 
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the duty I propoBe is 9«. At 64«. the duty is 22g. 8d, ; the 
duty I propose is 8t. At 70«. the duty is 10s. 8d. ; ihe duty 
I propose is 5s. These ttre rednctione which, in my opinion, 
can be made «onsi8tently with justice to all the interests 
^concerned. 

' Hy belief, snd the belief of my collea^es is, iliat it is 
of ihe highest importance to the welfare of all classes in 
this country that yon should take care that tiie main 
sources of your supply of com should be derived from 
domestic ^^riculture. You are entitled to place snch a 
price on foreign oom as is equivaleiit to the special burdens 
borne by the a^ricnltoriBt, and ajij additional protection 
you give them I sua willing to admit can only be vindicated 
en the ground that it is for the interest of Uie conntiy 
generally. I, however, certainly do consider that it is for 
uie interest of all classes that we should be paying occa- 
sionally a small additional snm npon onr own domestic 
produce, in order that we may thereby establish a security 
and assurance against those oilamities that woold ensue i 
we became altt^^her, or in a great part, dependent on 
foreign conntries for our supply. That we might be, for a 
series of years of scarcity, dependent on foreign conntries 
for a jH»tion of ita supply, I do not deny. But I neverthe- 
less do not abandon the hope that this country, in the 
-average c£ years, may produce a anSciency for its own 
necessities. If that hope should be disappointed, if yoa 
mnst TOTort to other conntries in ordinary seasons for peri- 
odical additions to your own supplies, then I draw a material 
distinction between the supply that is limited — the supply 
which is brought in for the purpose of repairing our acci- 
dental and comparatively slight deficiency — ^uid the supply 
which is of a more permanent and extensive character. 

' I consider the present ets a not unfavourable time for the 
settlement of the subject. There is no great stock of com 
on hand to alarm the growers. The recess, notwithstanding 
the distress that has existed, has been marked by an anusual 
calm. There is no popular violence to interrupt legislation, 
and there is a disposition to view any proposal for the 
adjustment of the question with calmness and moderation. 
Whether my proposition is accepted or rejected, I hope that 
the question will be adjusted in the way most conducive to 
the permanent welfare of all classes of the community.' 
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Thus the sliding scale was at once maintauied and im-'X 
proved. The dntiea were lowered, the oscillations confined | 
within narrower limits, the jompa and jerks which had 
attended its working were avoided, it was made to slide np 
and down more easQy, and the publio were protected from 
the fnrads and artifices which had been facilitated by the 
old scale. The table given below will enable the rea4fer to 
perceive at a glance the diSerencea between them.* 

On the day following this annonncemcnt and explanation 



*OuiSoAi^: Wheat. 



New Scu^e; Wheat. 



. 2 10 8 At 60i., uid at all pricfa 
" 9 S under 50>. . 

S S At Sl<. under B. 



1 

19 

18 

17 

16 

ois a 

14 

13 

, 12 

. 11 

, 10 

.09a 

" S 
,070 



1 11 8 

110 8 

.19 8 
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of the ministerial laeasure. Lord J. Bussell garo notice tlmt 
he ■woald move an amendment, condemning the principle- 
of a eliding scale. Mr. Villiers announced that he sbomd 
like the sense of the bonee on the policy of imposing any 
duty whatever, filed or sliding, on foreign com or food 
imported into this country; and Mr. Christopher, one of tbe- 
membera for the connty of LLncoht, declared that he should 
move in committee the adoption of a h^her rate of wheat- 
duties, to be substituted for thai proposed by the premier. 
Thns the questions of an improved sliding scale, a fixed 
duty, and an entire abolition of all dnties on corn, were 
brought under discussion. 

On the 14th Lord J. Bussell proposed the amendment of 
which he had given notice. After showing that it was im- 
possible that the nation should be wholly independent of 
foreign supplies of com and other food, and reminding tbo 
house that even during the war with Napoleon 2,000,000 of 
the people of this country derived their supplies of food 
from foreign sonrces ; and having answered the argument 
that the countries on which we chiefiy depended for oni- 
com supplies were situated nearly in the same latitude as 
ourselves, and therefore that their harvest might fail at the 
same time with our own, by saying that it showed how 
necessary it was that we should not confine ourselves for a 
supply to the north of Europe alone, but should take assist- 
ance also from the Black Sea and America, that we should 
etretch the arms of our commerce, as all our other powers 
are stretched, over the whole world — he thns criticised tho 
proposed eliding scale : 

' Theproposal before the House is opposed to that exten- 
sion. The first objection I take to a sliding scale is, that a 
high, I should say a prohibitery, duty always forms part 
of it. I could understand ascale not exceeding lOs. or 128., 
and going down to 4s., to 3s., or to Is. The Bret duty when 
the price is at 50s. and under 51s., is 20s. ; and I shall now 
proceed to show that that is a prohibitory duty. From the 
information obtained by Mr. Meek, who was sent to the 
north of Europe expressly to collect information on the 
subject, it appears the original price of Dantaic wheat when 
broi^ht from the interior of the country is 35«., that tho 
charges amount in all to lOs. &d. ; thus makii^ the price at 
which it could be sold in England in ordinaiT' years 45s, 6d. 
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If Ton add to that the proposed datf of 20f ., yoa make the 
«ntire price of Dantzio wheat 65«. 6d., -when the price at 
home ia 50s., showing of course that 20s. amoants to a pro- 
hibiten duty. In the same way at Odessa, as stated in the 
consni's retums, the price would be 268., adding to which 
10(. for freigbt, and some farther chai^B which cannot bo 
taken at lees than 5s., and adding then the prcmosed duty 
of 20t., yon woold have the price up to 61s., without coont- 
jng the profit of the merchant who would have to deal with 
tbu com ; and therefore, althoagb yoa may say that yon 
We reduced the duty to 20s., to 19s., and to ISs., yet in all 
three instances it can be shown that the dnty is probiKtory ; 
and that when the price is at 5S«. or 568. — the price at 
which the right honourable gentleman said it would please 
lim to see it, nobody can tell why — there would then be a 
prohibitory dnty on foreign com. Indeed Sir B. Peel was 
right when he said that a dnty of 20s. was quite sufBcient, 
uid that it would exclude foreign com as effectually as a 
dnty of 45t. At what time will the duty cease to be prohi< 
hibnyi* Suppose you admit fore^;n com at 62s., and that 
tkat price would enable the merchant to pay a duty of lis. ; 
>i 6m. he would sell it to greater advanbige by getting 3s. 
additional Hot content with that, you tell him that when 
the price is at 658., and a supply is required, you will admit 
liiB foreign com at 8s. instead of lis. What has been the 
consequence during the last year of that system of duties P 
It has been stated in two new pamphlets written on thia 
snbject — one by Mr. Hubbard, and the other by Mr. Gregg 
—in one of which it is shown that on the 5th of July last 
Dantzic wheat in bond was 4Ss. a quarter, and that if let 
ont it might have been had with the dnty of 8s. for 568. 
On the6thof Augostthe price rose to 60s., yonr law aSord- 
iDg special reasons for believing that a still better prica 
coold be obtained for it; and on the 3rd of September, 
only two months after it could have been sold at 488., it was 
sold at 70g. in bond, thereby adding 22s. to the price, with- 
out the slightest benefit to the farmer or landholder, and 
"ith no advantage to any one but the foreign specnlatOT. 

'It is calculated by Mr. Gregg that the sum paid to 
owners and growers of foreign com last year was 6,000,000Z. 
I win aasnme that it was -^000,000?. or 5,000,000i. ; a losa 
which was entailed on this country by the sliding scale. 
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Another erQ of that scale lies in the &ct that, take the aTS- 
rages as feirfy as yon may, yon cannot tell the quality of 
the com : daring the paet year, and some of the preceding- 
years, a great portion of the com of the conntry waa very 
nmch di^iaged, to the extent, as alleged by some persons 
■well acquainted with agricxdtare, of one-fifth of the whole 
crop of England. The conseqiience was » considerable 
reduction in the market price. Bat did the people get their 
1)read a whit cheaper F No ; when com comes to that 
degree of cheapness, it is not cheapness to the consumer o£ 
bread, becanse he is paying as much aa when the averages- 
are a good deal higher. This has been made oni in Genres 
by a gentleman who sent me a statement on the subject. 
He 8£>ws that in the month of January 1841 the average- 
piice of wheat was 61s. Sd., and that in the same month in. 
1842 the average was also 61s. 2d. Yon may therefore say 
that, the average price being the same at both periods, and 
the dnty being also the same, the people obtained bread at 
the same price. But is it so P Far from it. According to- 
the Mark-lane retom, I find that the price of the beet flonr 
in the first f onr weeks of 1841 was 55s. per sack ; while in 
the first fonr weeks of 1842 it was 61s. per sack ; making a 
difference of no less than 6s. per sack in that description of 
floor from which bread is made, while no alteration took 
place in the arerages or the amonnt of the dnty. ^he sud- 
den rise after a Ixkd harvest, when perhaps there has been 
a prohibition for two or three years, canses the necessity of 
a sudden supply from abroad ; there is no rognlar trade, and 
bullion is sent to meet the demand ; the Bank of England 
contracts its issnes, and there is a derangement of the cur. 
renicy. I am aware that com mnst be dearer at some 
seasons than at others ; bnt where nature places diffionlties 
in yonr way, yon shonld not aggravate them by bad legisla- 
tion. With respect to frands in the aver^es, the committee 
of 1820 exposed a great number ; and a fraudulent rise in 
price to the extent of 9s. in one week was exposed in 1 839.' 
After insisting on the importance of obtaining snppKes 
of com from America, Lord John proceeded to vindicate 
his own plan of a fixed duty on com. In favour of thia 
plan he cited Bicardo, M'Cnnoch, HnskiBSon, and the com- 
mittee of 1821, of which Sir E. Knatchbull and otiier 
eminent men skiUed in agrioolhual matters were n[iembets. 
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' I admit,' lie proceeded, ' that I do not regard the com- 
IftWH OB tbe cauee of the whole of the present distreBs, bat 
I think they tend very greatly to aggravate it. Sir B. Peel 
MfS that an alteration in the com-lawfl will not relieve it. 
I Bigree in the tmth of that description, when it is made 
applicable to the meaenrea of the government. I f^ree that 
it la impc«eible to hope that any material alleviation of dis- 
treBB should reanlt from a meaanre which is only made to 
loot apparently a little better than the former one ; which 
keeps up ^ the vicions principle of the old law, which for- 
bids the import of corn by a prohibitory dnty, which 
ODOCHirages specnlation, which cramps yonr commerce, and 
preTsntB yon from resorting for food to the Black Sea and 
the United States.' 

Lord J. BasseU conclnded his speech by moving the fol- 
lowing amendment : ' That this honse, considering the evils 
trhich have been cansed by the present com-kws, and 
especially by the Buctoationa of a graduated or sliding scale, 
is not prepared to adopt the measure of her Majesty's 
government, which is fonnded on the same principles, and 
IS likely to be attended with similar results,' 

After fonr nights' debate, the amendment of Lord S. 
Biuasell was rejected by the large majority of 123. This 
was followed by another debate, extending over five even- 
ings, on tho amendment of Mt. C, Villiere for the entire 
abolitbn of all duties on com. We cannot spare space for 
even a brief acconnt of the principal speeches that were 
ileHvered on this occasion, and this is the less regrettable 
becaofle we shall see the issue here raised fully argued at a 
sabseqnent period of our history. The most remarkable 
speech on the subject was that of Mr. Macanlay,* who 
wvocated complete free trade, bat thought that the protec- 
tion given to the agricoltural interest Bhonld be removed 
gndoally. He thns characterised Sir B. Peel's plan : 

' It is a measnre which settles nothing ; it is a measnre 
which pleases nobody ; it is a measnre which nobody asks 
for, sad which nobody thanks him for ; it is a measnre 
which will not extend trade nor reheve distress.' 

There were one or two incidents which rendered this 
debate remarkable, and which, on acconnt of the effect tiiej 

* Aflervuda Lord Mncaulay. 
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produced at the time, onght not to be passed over. The 
first of these was the speech of Mr. Cobden, who now began 
to aasiune that leading positioii in the house and in the 
conntiy to which his high character, no less than his great 
talents and oratorical powers, entitled him. Already pos- 
sessing the confidence of the Gom-law League, whidi had 
become a great power in the state, be commanded the atten- 
tion of the Honse of Commons by the Incid and unadorned 
eloquence with which he placed trae and enlarged views 
on this .subject in a light so clear, that, none bnt those 
whose minds were partially blinded by a snpposed interest 
or by party feeling conld refnse to recognise their jnstice. 
laanswer to the argnment which had been much insisted 
on in these debates, that the wages of the English artisan, 
were mnch higher than those of his continental confrere, 
he showed that, taking into consideration the worth of his 
labonr, the En^ish artisan was the worst remoneiated of 
his class in all Enrope. 

The other event to which we have referred was the sud- 
den and extraordinary, bnt very transient, notoriety which 
Mr. Buafield Terrand, the member for Knare&borongh, 
achieved for himself in the debate. He endeavoored to 
counteract the impression which the speech of Mr. Cobden 
bad produced in the house and was sure also to produce 
throughout the country. He did not, however, attem.pt to 
reply to his argument, but sought to obviate their effect 
by personal attacks on Mr. Cobden and the free- trade maan- 
factnrera generally. He was a ready, fluent, and eSectire 
speaker ; and as he came from the neighbourhood of the 
manufacturing districts, of the condition of which most of 
the gentlemen who occupied the ministerial benches were 
profoundly ignorant, he was hailed by them as one who 
was able to grapple with their formidable opponent. After 
some personal attacks on Mr. Cobden in reference to the 
hours of labour at his printworks, he proceeded, amidst the 
cheers of his ministerjal backers and the loud and indig- 
nant protestfi of the representatives of the manufacturing 
districts, to read letters stating that the signatures to the 
anti-com-law petition were paid for, and that the dietrees 
that prevailed in the mannfacturing districts was caused, 
not by the corn-laws, but by the oppression of the Anti- 
com-law League manofacturers. We will give a short 
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men of tbe maimer is wliich, anudsti the tremeadonB 
g of Us friends, lie carried the war into the enemy's 
camp; After reading a nomber of letters which mentioned 
masters in different districts, accnsing them of evading &e 
laws that had been passed to anppress the truck systeni — 
he thns described the manner in vhich that system was 
applied: 

' On Saturday the people go into a room to receive their 
wBges. They are paid at the time in money ; bat, instead 
of Tetnming by the door at which Uiey entered, tbdy hare 
to pass into another room, in which site a person who keeps 
the books of the tmck-shops, and to whom the workman 
fiss to pay every farthing Uiat has been expended dnring 
lie prerions week in buying goods and clothes ; and if it is 
proTed that any one of the men has purchased one single 
&rtliing's-worth of goods from any other shop than that 
whidi belongs to the master, he is, without one word of 
explanation, discharged. This is your free trade system 1 
It is a notorious fact that the masters clear twenty-five 
per cent, by the goods they sell to the workmen, and ten 
per cent, for the cottages in which they are compelled to 
reside. 

' I charge the Anti-ccm-law League with having en- 
hanced the price of com. Are honourable gentlemen aware 
that no less than 100,000 quarters of wheat are annually 
used by these men ? ' At this assertion the speaker was 
intermpted by lend cries of ' How ? ' from the free-traders. 
' How r ' he replied ; ' why by daubing their calicoes with 
fltrar-paflte.' He then read several letters which explained 
the manner in which the paste of floor was employed in the 
weaving of calicoes, and a letter from an English merchcmt 
dcecribmg the frands alleged to be practised by some 
maanfactureTB in the weaving of cotton cloths. In this 
letter it vras stated, that the mannfactorers to whom it 
referred collected old and tainted lags, which they ground 
to dost, and mixed with the paste that was applied to the 
calicoes. The writer of the letter farther stated, that this 
dnrt made from diseased rags was so detested ly the mana- 
factnring operatives that they called it devil's dust, and by 
the name ta devil's dust it is accordingly known.* It was 
It may periupe b« neceuaiy to infonn readen unicqiumt«d with tli9 
"^ ~^~ "i{ diitiicti, that the devil's diut ii the doit produced in the 
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added, Hhn-t many of the maniif actnrera in Huddersfield had 
put Bnch a lar^ quantity of devil's dnat into their calicoes, 
that the foreign trade of the coantiy had been almost 
rained. The statementB of Mr. Ferrand, aad the motiTes 
he impated to the leaders of the anti-com-law agitation, 
were treated with contempt by Mr. Cobden, and indigo- 
nantly contradicted by Mr. YilUers in his reply. Bat for 
a long time after, thoee statementa were indnstrionaly 
circn&ted, for want of better ai^iunenta, and formed the 
poHtical capital of a Tory-GhartiBt party which came into 
existence at this time, ^id had a considerable uid veiy 
miscHeTons effect in delaying the final sBttlement of this 
great question, and cansing increased agitation, both on the- 
part of those who feTonred and those who resisted th& 
changes which Messrs. Cobden, Villiers, and their associates 
demanded. On the division there were 

For Hi. Villien' (uneadment ...•>. 90 
Againet it .393 

IJajoritf ... i ... . 303 

8o powerfnl was the party that maintained the monopoly 
of the landed interest, and so hopeless at this time the pros- 
pect of its removal. Never, perhaps, was there a stronger 
exemplification of the fact that truth and right will ulti- 
mately prevail, however vehemently they may be denied, or 
however powerfnlly they may be resisted. 

Mr. Clu^topher's motion to snbstitnte a higher scale of 
duties for that proposed by Sir R. Peel was rejected on & 
division by 306 votes to 104. 

We shiul not follow farther the almost interminable dis- 
cnssions to which the government scheme gave rise, bnfr 
will merely add that the bill was read a third time in the 
Honse of Commons, and passed on the 5th of ApriL In the- 
Hoase of Lords various amendments were moved, scone by 
the promoters of free trade or fixed duties, and some by the 
advocates of higher protection. However, now, tor flio 
first time since the passing of the Reform Bill, a govem- 

opeistion of cleaning the raw cotton, by means of an inatrament properly 
nailed a (catcher, but vulgarly known by tbe name of a doril. The doril'* 
dust, therefore, ia nmply the duat removed from the raw cotton by th» 
*caliher. 
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nent was in office that was able to command b> majority is 
both honees of Psrliament without appealing to the for- 
beKrance or working on the fears of their opponento ; and 
BO the m.BBsare went throngh both hoosea without any 
hostile amendment having been ititrodnoed into it. 

The greatest of all the difficulties that Sir Bobert Peel 
had to deal with was the financial condition of the connti;. 
There was an estimated deficiency in the revenue for the 
ensning year of 2,570,0002!, and to this was to be added a 
ccmsiderable sum of nncertoin amount on acconnt of Chinai 
and India. This deficiency Sir Bobeirt bad pledged himself • 
to make up ; and it was the confidence that was felt in his 
finmciat esdll and dexterity that had oontribnted more 
than any other canae to the signal trinmph of his party at 
the late general election. TTi'n plans were therefore loolced 
for with an earnest expectation not inferior to that with 
wbich his alterations in the corn-laws had awakened. 

The great deficiency we have just mentioned arose from 
a Tsriety of causes. The revenae had been diminished by 
a series of bad harrests, and by some of the reforms which 
ibe Melbonme government had. introduced, eepecialW the 
great postal reform. On the other hand the ezpen£tnre 
had been increased by several -trifling but costly wars in 
which the country had been engaged, but particularly by 
a war which had been carried on in China. This war had 
arisen ont of disputes between the English and Chinese 
authorities respecting the introduction of opium into Chin&, 
The former had supported their conntrymen in carrying on 
an illicit trade in dutt pernicious drug, the intxodoction of 
which was forbidden by the laws of the Chinese empire ; 
contempt on one side was met by insolence on the other ; 
and thns the two countries gradually drifted into a war. 
Of conrse the miserable junks and pasteboard forts of the 
Chinese could not withstand the attacks of onr men-of- 
war, nor were their troops, thongh they fonght bravely, 
any match for the disciplined valour and superior weapons 
of the British army. The result of the contest was, that 
the Chinese were compelled to pay to onr government the 
amount of 21,000,000 dols., equivalent to 4,375,0001., by 
instalments, to defray the cost of the war, in addition to 
6,000,000 dols., or 1,250,000^:, whieh they had already paid 
as a oompensation to the mercbauts for the opium that 
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bad been destroyed. Bot^ sides were greatly to blame ; 
but the nafortiiimte Chinese, if not tlie chief offenders, 
were at ail events the chief sufferers by this needless war. 
Sir Robert Peel had pledged himself to find the meooB of 
supplying the large deficiency which had grown np nnder 
his predecessors. The task he had thus nndertaken was 
not an easy one, for the taxation of the country was 
already heavy, and as it apphed to almost every article 
that conld possib^ be taxed, it did not seem to admit o£ 
mnoh increase. Bat the new minister had determined to 
do much more than to accomplish the task he bad under- 
taken. He wonld not only fill np the golf of deficiency, 
bat he wonld obtain a snrplas, which he wonld ttpply to 
the reouBsion of taxes that weighed heavily on the springs 
of indnstiy, even though their removal woold entail a great 
loss of revenne. The means by which he proposed to 
accomplish this was the imposition of an income and pro- 
perty tax i an impost which had been hitherto regarded 
as a resource on which government mightf fall back in 
case the conntry shonld be engaged in a formidable war ; 
a most nnpopnlar tax, and one which it was therefore 
believed by his opponents that Sir B. Peel wonld not have 
the moral conrage to propose nor the country consent to 
accept. Indeed, it is probable that the conntry wonld not 
have Hnbrnitted to it if its acquiescence had not been in- 
geniously purchased by the redaction or abolition of bnr- 
densome and roischievons taxes on 750 out of 1200 articles 
which at that time were subject to customs duties. Thns 
the minister rendered this unpopular tax almost popnlar by 
making it the means of the remission of a great qnuitiiy 
of taxation, which, though much less in amount than tbjQ 
tax it was proposed to impose, galled and shackled industry 
at eveiT turn, and was more vexatious than the income- 
tax iteeu. He thus inaugurated a new system of finance, 
which he afterwards pushed to an extent that he had not 
originally contemplated, which has been still farther de- 
veloped by his successors, and still continues to be carried 
forward, m the gradual snhstitntion of direct for indirect 
taxation. But in doing this he did not venture to recom- 
mend that the income-tax should be saddled on the conntiy 
as a permanent institution ; bat proposed it vrith the ex- 
pectation that at the end df a few years, having accom- 
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plislied the objects for whicli it was imposed, he or the 
miniBter of the dsty wonld be able to dispense mth it. 

We will not, howerer, forestall Sir Bobert's statement, 
bnt allow him to speak for himself, only with the conden- 
sation which the limitfl of our work render neoesBaiy. On 
tlie 11th of March the statement was made in a committee 
of wajs and means, to a honae crowded in every part, 
and listening to the speaker with the most profoand 
attention. 

'The late chancellor of the ezcheqner has calculated 
the probable revenne for the year eading April 1842 at 
48,310,000?., and the probable expenditure at 60,619,000/., 
and the consequent deficiency at 2,509,0007. A farther 
probable outlay must be provided for in respect of the war 
inChina, aometbing must be made good for Australia, and 
something in Canada, and a considerable addition most be 
made to the army estimBrtes on acconnt of the war in 
Affghanistan. The finances of India, too, reqnire attention. 
If Eidian credit should be shaken, the credit of England 
will be affected ; and the present stato of Indian finance is 
not a consolatory one. I fear that the deficit thereupon in 
tiie two yeai*s ending May next will not be less than 
i,7Q0fi(K)l. How, then, are these deficienci^ at home 
and in India to be met ? Shall we persevere in the miser- 
able system of the last five years, the system of loans and 
ezcheqner bills, the ayatem of permanent addition to the 
debt? When the post-office revenue was abandoned — a 
■arrender which I dissuaded — the Parliament which gave 
it up engaged to grant some other supply in its stead. 
Shall I impose a tax on the necessaries of life P I cannot 
consent to place burdens on the labouring classes ; and if 
tiie House attempts that, recent experience proves that it 
will be defeated. The late government proposed an addi- 
tional five per cent, on the customs and excise, and of t«n 
per cent, on the assessed taxes. Last year the additional 
percentage on the customs and excise, instead of prodacing 
5L on each 100?., had produced only about 10«. ; but the 
percentage cm the assessed taxes had produced considerably 
norethantheestimatedresnlt of 101. foreach 1001. Theso 
facts prove that the country has here arrived at the limits 
of taxation on articles of consumption. Setting aside, there- 
fore, these resources, I ask, shall I revive old taxes ? Shal I 
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I TMort to locomotion ? I'm relniitant to tax the means of 
transferring from plac« to place the labonr of tliose whose 
labour is their only capital. A qneetioD was raised hj the 
late goremmeD^ whether it would not be possible to obtain 
increased revenue from diminished taxation. It is qnite 
true that a nation's revenne maybe erentnally increased bj 
diminished taxation ; bnt the first effect is a fall in the 
rerenne, and a long interval is fonnd necessary to restore 
the amount. I will now, therefore, state the measnie 
which, under a deep conviction of its necessity, I am pre- 
pared to propose, and which I am persnaded will benefit 
the eonntry, not only in her pecuniary interests, bnt in her 
secnrity and her character. 

'Ishall propose, fora period to be limited, an inoome-tax 
>f not more tlutn 7d. in uie ponnd, or abont three per cent., 
from which I wonid ecempt all incomes nnder 1501., and 
in which I wonld inclnde not only landed bnt funded 
property, whether in the bands of British subjects, or of 
foreigners. I estimate the assessible yearly value of the 
land at 89,400,0001. ; of houses, at 25,000,0001. ; of tithes, 
shares in railways, mines, and other similar property, at 
8,400,OOOJ, ; total, 72,800,000^. From this I deduct one- 
fourth for the exemption I propose to give to all incomes 
nnder 1501. ; and then the tax thus &r will give mo 
l,600,000f. The occupiers of land — assessed at half their 
rent — will yield 120,(KKli. Next comes funded property. 
The dividend paid in 1841 was 29,400,000i., from which I 
wUl deduct one million, in respect of the savings-banks ; 
bnt I must add on bank, foreign, and other stocks 
1,500,0002., making a total of almost 30,000,0002., from 
which I will deduct one-fourth for incomes under 150i. a 
year, and then the proceeds of my tax will be 646,000Z. I 
now arrive at the incomes of trades and prof essions. The 
produce I expect from this source is 1,250,000?. From the 
income of public offices I calculate on 150,000/. The total 
will be 3,771,000;. The view of the government is, &Bi 
the impost will probably reqnire to be continaed for five 
years, unless in case of such a revival of commercial pros- 
perity from the other measures I am about to propose aa 
might induce parliament to take the opportunify of revising 
the subject ; hat I will, in the first instance, propose a 
\ continuance for three years only. With regaird to Ireland, 
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I Bhoald, in tlie absence o£ all macbmery for collectinj^, 

Cr to raise the quota of that country by other meana. 
Gist of these will be the duty of Is. per gallon oa 
spirits, from, which I calculate I shall receive 25O,OO0Z. ; 
^id the other will be the eqaalisation of the fitamp-dnty 
with that of England, from which I expect to receive 
160,00021 In Great Britain, however, aa well as Ireland, I 
propose to redace the stamp upon charter partis and bills 
of lading. With respect to regular absentees from Ireland, 
baring no call of pnMic duty to fix them in England, I 
propose to reqnire from them the same property-tax that 
will be reqnired from residents in this island. Another 
resonroe wul be a tax of 4s. on coal exported in British 
vessels from this country. Such a tax will probably yield 
as income of 200,0002., and would operate, like most other 
tues, as an encouiagement to native industry. 

"The aggregate revenue from all these sources will be \ 
4,380,000l, constituting a considemble surplus after covei^ 
ing the deficieni^ on the votes of annual expenditure. This 
surplus I propose to apply in relaxing the commercial tariff. 
My xoain principle has been removal of prohibition and 
reduction of duties on raw materials, which should not in 
any case exceed five per cent. I shall also consideiably 
'^""'"'bV the daties on articles partially manufactured, the 
bighest being twelve per cent. ; and even on complete 
niaoofactures I contemplate that the maximuTn should not 
in general exceed twenty per cent. I now lay on the bible 
this amended scale of duties, which has been distributed 
into twenty different heads, for it is all prepared. It will 
be found that in about 760 articles there has been anabate- 
meat of du^ recommended, and that on about 450 the'duty 
bag been left untouched. The total diminution of revenue 
occasioned by all the reductions will probably be not more 
than about 270,0002. On sugar I regret to say that 
nuiusters cannot offer any reduction. They cannot consent 
(o let in the sugars of Cuba and Brazil without soms 
Mcnrities on the subject of slavery in these countries ; and 
ve Hunk that to reduce the duties on British si^ar, without 
ft corresponding redaction on foreign sugars, would be 
merely to give the British planters a mon^oly price, 
vitbont advantage to the British consumers. The present 
prospects of supply of British sugar are, however, of s 
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highl; satiB^tory cluwacter. On the subject of timber, 
my measure will be the pererae of that which was bronglit 
forward by the late ministry. I advise a great redac- 
tion of duty, which will benefit all classes, from the Agri- 
cnltnrist to the ship-builder ; but I will interpose protection 
to the interests of tke Canadaa, and admit their timber at a 
price httle more than nominal. I wiU lower the dniy oa 
foreign timber to 25«. a load, and will let in the timber of 
Canada at a duty of 1». I sJso propose to remit the duty 
on the export of certain British mannfactnres, and to 
diminish considerably that on stage-coaches. On the 
whole, these rednctionB, in addition to the excess of 
expenditure, will increase the deficit to something more, 
3,700,000/. ; but the estiniated produce of the newly- 
proposed Bonrces of income will not only cover this, but 
leave more than half a million sterling applicable to the 
contingencies of our distant wars.' 

This plan was very favoniably received. It was felt 
that in all its details it exhildted the hand of a mafiter. 
It was true that its prcposer was still fettered by the 
trammels of protection; but the tendency of his scheme 
was in favour of the principles of free trade, and the 
testimony that it gave to the soundness of these principles 
was all the more valuable because it was involuntary. 
The few hearty words in which Lord J. Bussell wel- 
comed the liberal feature of Sir R. Feel's scheme found 
\_aii echo in all parts of the country. However, when 
the measore of the government was brought under the 
discnssion of the House of Commons, a strong opposi- 
tion, led by Lord J. Kusselt, was offered to the proposal 
of the income-tax, which was evidently the cardinal 
point of the whole budget, the removal of which frono. 
it would have frustrated the attempt to make those 
large commercial reductiona which more especially recom- 
mended the scheme to the favour of the nation. Some 
members of the Whig party strennously advocated a 
property-tax in the place of an income-tax. We will not 
/ weary the reader with a reference to the long debates on 
/ the income-tax bill, and the various amendments that were 
proposed to it. It is sufficient to say, that it was carried 
through the house with tolerable speed, and that on every 
division the government was signally victorious. The 
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majority for Uio tliird readiag ^raa 130. Tbe measnre went i 
through the upper house tmaltei^d, and pasaed there by a/ 
majority of 71. 

This triumph of the income-tax inrolved the triomph 
of the new tariff ; for it was erident that so impopniar a 
tax would not have been Bnpported by large majorities in 
both booBes, if its sapporters nad not been influenced by 
tbe hope that tbe benefits to be obtained by tbe proposed 
changes in the dntics would more than balance the incidence 
and tbe hardships of an impost so tboronghly anpopnlar as 
tbe income-tax, Sonie important alterations having been 
introdaced, in consequence of representations made to the 
government by persona whose interests they affected, the 
house went into committee on the tariS thus amended on 
the 5tb of May. Long discussions ensued : every detail of 
the measure was carefully, but not factionsly, scratinised ; 
the strongest opposition was that made to the timber dnties, 
the duties on importation of cattle, the refusal to lower the 
duties on sugu", and to the general policy of the differential 
duties, which were another form of protection. As the 
diacnssion proceeded, pubHc miinion pronoonced itself more 
and more loudly in favoor oif the new tariff. Particular 
interests might complain that they were unfairly treated, 
bnt on the whole the nation was satisfied. The measure 
Traa carried forward victorionsly through both houses ; and 
it was confidently anticipated that it would remedy the 
disorders of the finances, and draw after it a great revival 
of natLomd prosperity. The income-tax waa indeed a 
bnrden that the people bore with some impatience ; but it 
vas hoped that the new customs duties would enable the 
government to withdraw that unpopular impost at the end 
rf the three years which had been fixed in the bill as the 
term of its duration ; and in this hope the bnrden was 
borne patiently, if not cheerfnlly. 

The copyright question had been repeatedly but vainly 
Wnight forward by Serjeant Talfourd; it was settled during 
this session, though he was no longer in the house to 
advocate it. There were many conaideiationB which 
prompted the legislature to perform this long-delayed act 
of justice. Sir Walter Scott had lately departed amidst 
peconiaiy difficulties which all regretted, and distresses with 
vhich the whole nation sympathised. The gale of his worka 
VOL. II. a 
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frftB tlie only resonrcfl left to hie family ; and the copyright 
of the moet important and profitable of them, the Waveriej 
Novels, woidd shortly expire, nnless the legislature intep- 
posed to prolong its dnnition. Wordsworth, now jnst 
beginning to obtain the tardy rect^nition of his genius, 
was likely to have tihe harvest which that genioE was aboat 
to reap snatched from him by the same canse. Sonthey, 
who was in a similar position, had been deterred from pub- 
lishing a great work by the apprehension that the frait of 
his labonis wonld be gathered by some adventurous book- 
seller. Charles Dickens, now at the height of his reputa- 
tion, was actively pressing the meaeare. Bat perhaps there 
was nothing that inflnenced the house more powerfaUy 
than a characteristic Petition addressed to it 1^ Thomas 
Carlyle, a writer of books, which, though presented in 1839, 
was not allowed to be forgotten by uie advocates of the 
proposed change. 

The sixty years' copyright asked for in this petition and 
in the bill onginally presented to the Honse td Commons 
was not obtained ; bnt the author was allowed to retain his 
[ff^perty in his works dnring his life, and his fuuilv con- 
tinned to possess it for seven years aHer his death. In any 
case, it was to be enjoyed for at least forty-two years by 
the author and his h^nSj. 

The period we have now reached was honoorably distin- 
guished by disinterested efforts to benefit the most helpless 
and unprotected classes of society. This disposition showed 
itself in Parliament by factory bills, edacatton bills, and 
bills designed to put an end to the over-working and ill- 
treatment of women and childreii in mines and .factories. 
Out of Ptffliament it displayed itself in early-closing 
movements, attempts to relieve superannnated and infirm, 
governesses, th« erection of model cott^es and lodging- 
houses, and many other benevolent and philanthropic works 
or designs. 

The great measures, of which we have followed the pro- 
gress np to their final adoption, were the chief achievements 
of the session of 1842, and their importance fully warranted 
the large share of attention that was bestowed on them. 
Th^ were well calculated to alleviate the distress which 
prevailed at this time throughout the kingdom, bat especially 
ui the manuf actnrii^ districts. Of the cause of this distress 
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imuuueiBiblc explanations were given, 3j some it vi-aa as- 
■eribed to the employment of mtioliinery ; a large mamt- 
facbnrer at Stockport attribated it to the increased capital 
applied to manufacturing purposes ; others, agair:, contended 
that it aroae from the state of the cnrrency. Bat tho 
opinion which fonnd the strongest expression, and which 
was daily and hourly spreading, was, that the corn-laws, 
by imterfering with onr trade with other conntriea, and by 
■canaing many branches of industry, which would otherwise 
have been carried on in England, to be transferred to tha 
Continent, were the principal canse of the prevailing di^ 
tress, and that nothing short o( their repeal would effectually 
relieve it. The discontent of the working classes fonnd 
a vent, amongst other ways, in the presentatioQ to the 
HooBO of Commons of a monster Chartist petition, of which 
we shall have more to say hereafter. 

Another highly important question,' which, as has already 
been mentioned, during this session occupied the attention 
■of Parliament, was that of the employment of women and 
children in mines and collieries. The bill intended to deal 
with QuB question was introduced by Lord Ashley (now tha 
Earl of Shaftesbury). The way for legislation on the 
cabject had been prepared by long and cai^fal inquiry. A 
ctmmiission, moved for by Lord Ashley, had inquired into 
the subject, and the result of their investigations had been 
embodied in areport presented to Parliament, which showed 
the absolute necessity that existed for the interference oC 
the legislature. They found that children of seven, six, 
and even fonr years of age were condemned to work in 
those dark and noisome excavations. Females, sometimes 
■even pr^nant women, were employed in great nnmbers in 
labooTB utterly unsuiied to their sex. In cases where the 
seam of coal was so narrow that it was impossible to stand 
ap, both women and children were obliged to crawl back- 
WBids and forwards, like beasts of burden, on all fours, 
dragging behind them trucks loaded with coals fastened to 
their haunches ; and all this often in water, breathing an 
atmosphere strongly charged with carbonic-acid gas, amidst 
damp, cold, and all sorts of moral and physical abominations. 
The regular hours of labour for these unfortunate creatures 
were fonrteen or sixteen a day, and they were often exceeded. 
^Omen went up from the pit to be confined, and were down 
Q 2 
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agftin at their dreadfiil work in less than a week. Thi.s 
excessive and mm&taTal toil produced in the bodies of 
those who were subjected to it the effects which might ha 
expected : stunted growths, crooked spines, crippled gait, 
heart diseases, mptnres, asthma, pTcmatore old age, and 
early death. But if the health of those who laboured in. 
these dens was rapidly undermined, their morals were 
still more speedily cormpted. The ferocity of the men 
was worse than that of wild beaets. The children who- 
were employed were often maimed and even killed with 
impnnity. The langnage nsed was shocking, the drunken- 
ness almost nnirerBal ; the natnral modesty of thp femalo 
sex was altc^ether cast away, and a frightfnl reckless- 
ness prevailed, which often caused accidents by which 
nnmbers of these nnfortnnate beings were instantaneonsly 
destroyed. 

Such was the state of things which Lord Ashl^ brought 
nnder the notice of Parliament. The first provision of his 
bill was an absolute prohibition of the employment of 
females in mine^ and collieries. The next forbad the em- 
ployment of children under thirteen years of age. It 
enacted that no person nnder tweuty-one years of age 
should in any mme or colliety be ^[lowed to act as an 
engineer ; because it had been discorcred by the investiga- 
tions of the commissioners, that serious and even fatal 
accidents had often occnrred in consequence of the manage- 
ment of steam-engines being intrusted to mere children. 
The bill provided for the entire abolition of the systeni oE 
apprenticeship, by which the children of paupers were often 
bound apprentices to the owners of coal-mines, and com- 
pelled to work without any remuneration till the age of 
twenty-one, when their labour was worth from 20s. to 25s. a 
■week. The motion to bring in this bill was carried without 
any expression of dissent, and the measure went through 
its farther stages without encountering serious opposition. 
In the upper house Lord Londonderry, who was a large 
coal-owner, and therefore bad a strong pecuniary interest 
in the question, moved that the bill should be read a second 
time that day six mouths ; but the motion fell to the ground 
for want of a seconder. Amendments proposed by th» 
government, and designed to defer the period at which the 
prohibition of the labour of women would be brought into 
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«pen>t!oD, to regnlate the hours during which children 
Ehonld be employed nndergroand, and te allow apprentice- 
ship for ft period not exoeMing eight years and not com- 
meocing till after ten years of age, were adopted ; other 
■imendments were rejected. When the bill returned to the 
House of Commons, Lord ABhley agreed to accept the 
imendmentfi rather than risk the loss of the many valnable 
provisionH that it still retained ; and Bo it passed. 

We have seen already that the changes which had been 
made in the mode of electing members of the Eonse 
of Commons had not by any meana pnt an end to the cor- 
nipt practices that had long prevailed at elections, and 
that the remedies which had been devised for them had 
been almost inefiectoal. The recent election had been at- 
tended by more cormption than ever. Great efforts had 
been made by the Carlton Clnb and the Conservatives 
generally to raise a large sum to 'fight !the battle of the 
constitntion, ' as it was termed ; and the Bef ormers and the 
Beform Clnb, thongh less w^thy, had done what they 
«onld. The money erpended by the candidates themselves 
had been greater than at any election which had taken 
place since the passing of the Keform BUI. Kew forms of 
bribery and corruption had been introduced, and a very 
Urge nnmber of election petitions had been lodged. On the 
other hand, new devices had been employed to defeat the 
iaqairies that were made before the election committees. 
To one of these especially Mr. Boebnck drew the attention 
of the house. He stated to it, that he had strong reasons 
for believing that several election petitions had been cor- 
mptly compromised. In these cases it had happened, that 
when a member was charged with bribery before the com- 
mittee, and it became evident that the proceedings would 
end in the declaration that the seat was void, the petition 
"na suddenly withdrawn, apparently without any motive, 
bnt really on the strength of a secret engagement entered 
into by the sitting member and bis principal friends to nse 
their best efforts to procure the unopposed return of the 
petitioner. Mr. Boebnck, in bringing the matter under the 
notice of the house, named several boroughs which had been 
the sabject of these corrupt bargains, and interrogated the 
■nemb^ of those boroaghs with regard to them. As the 
Kplies they made to his questions were unsatisfactory, ho 
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proposed Sriid carried the a^Kantment of & committee tO' 
inquire into the matter. The report of tlm committee^ 
founded on careful and secret examination of a great nmn- 
1)er of witnesses, folly confirmed Mr. Roebuck's statements. 
It denounced the practices which he had niunasked as 
riolations of the libertiefl of the people, uid breaches of the 
privileges of the House of Commons, and recommended 
that the house should inquire into all cases in which there- 
were good grounds for suspecting that such practices had 
been resorted to, and severely punish those who were proved 
to be guilly of them. The committee also recommended 
that no new writs should be issued for Harwich, Notting- 
hmn, Lewes, Beading, Falmouth, and Penrhyn, till farther 
measures had been taken by the house to protect the purity 
of election in those boroughs. 

Corrupt practices like those which Mr. Roebuck's com- 
mittee had exposed were so common, and the number of 
members interested in preventing farther proceedings in the 
matter so numerous, that the first resolutioQ proposed by 
Mr. Roebuck was rejected by a majority sufficiently large 
to render it useless to press the others, and they were 
accordingly withdrawn. The government, however, deter- 
mined to show their disapproval of such practices by refusing 
to giant the stewardship of the Chiltem Handroda to mem- 
bers whom they had reason to believe to have entered into 
these objectionable compromises; and thus the object for 
which they Were made was defeated. After long discussions 
the writs to boroughs in which bribery had been shown to 
prevail were at last allowed to be issued, except that of 
Sndbuiy, in which gross and systematic corrnption had 
been shown to have been carried to an extent which seemed 
to mark it out for disfranchisement. 

Although the majority of the House of Oommona had 
refused to carry into effect the recommendations of Mr. 
Roebuck's committee, the facts which it had elicited were- 
not wholly disregarded. Lord J. Buascll introduced a bill 
intended to diminish bribeiy, check corrupt practices, and 
faciKtato the punishment of boroughs in which corruption 
could be proved to have generally prevailed. This measure- 
was tolerably well calculated to effect the objects it had in 
Tiew, and was favourably received by members on both 
aides of the house, who promised their cooperation to Lord 
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J. BoBsell in hie endeaTOnrs to pnt an end to practices which 

brought discredit on onr institutions. The bill accordingly 
passed the lower house with b, few modifications, and was 
adapted by the Hoose of Lords withont any change. 

While the Honse of Commons was busied with those 
great financial reforms which were the moat conspicQoiis 
features in the legislation of the session, Ijord I^ndhnrst 
vu engaged in the other house in proposing to it measures 
of 1^1 reform which were no less imperatively required. 
Bills were introduced by him designed to improve the 
banltruptcy and lunacy conrts, and to facilitate the recovery 
of small debts by es^bliahing connty conrts, or rather by 
improviiig the character and extending tbo jurisdiction of 
conrts which already existed nnder that name to very little 
purpose, becanse, as then constituted, they afforded few 
gosrantewi of the impartiality or correctness of their de- 
cisions. The two first of these bills were passed ; the third 
WM withdrawn at a late period of the session tor want of 
time to carry it through. Attempts made by Lord Camp- 
bell to transfer the jurisdiction of the Privy Conncil to the 
Home of Lords, and by Lord Francis Egerton to amead the 
marriage laws, were defeated. 

Before the prorogation of Parliament, Lord Palmerston 
made a motion for a return of the bills that had been intro- 
duced during the session, in order to gain an opportunity 
of criticising the conduct and measnree of the government, 
which he accused them of borrowing from the party they 
had turned ont of office. Sir K. Feel, in resisting the 
motion, raised a langh at the expense of the late foreign 
secretary by observing, that the motion he now brought 
forward was copied word for word from a motion made by 
Colonel Sibthorpe on the 25th of May, 1841. He then 
replied at length to Lord Palmerston's strictures, dealing 
with his attacks point by point in a light jocular style, 
fairly laying himself open to the criticism of Hx. Cobden, 
who serionsly asked, when Sir Hobert sat down, whether 
the leaders of the two great parties had nothing better tt 
do than to revive the old quarrels between Whig and Tory, 
The session was brought to a close on the 12th of August. 

In the course of this year two attacks were made on the 
Queen, which, though more ludicrons than dsjigerous, de- 
served serions attention on account of the alarm they might 
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have cansed to her Majesty, and the example they afforded 
to more dangerous assailants. On the 30th of May a pistol 
tvaa fired at the Qaeen by a man named John Prancis ; and 
aa this was the socoad attempt that had been made on her 
Majesty's life, an Act of Parliament was passed authorising 
the courts to sentence persons guilty of such attempts to 
imprisonment for a time not exceeding seTen years, and to 
periodical personal chastisement during their confinement. 
By this act the process of conviction was rendered more 
easy than in cases of high treason, and the morbid sympathy 
which was sometimes evoked by the formalities of a trial 
and the severity of the penalties for that offence, and which 
for some diseased minds is not without its attractions, was 
not likely to be excited in cases where the pnnishmeat waa 
rather ignominions than severe. As this act passed^after the 
attempt made by Francis, it conid not of coarse be applied 
to his case. He was therefore tried under .the old law of 
high treason, and being found goilty by the jury, was con- 
demned to be hung and quartered. This sentence was 
commated into transportation for life. On the 3rd of Jnly 
a deformed dwarf named Bean levelled an old rusty pistol 
at the Qneen as she passed him in her carriage, and at- 
tempted to fire it at her ; but it did not explode. It appeared 
that the object of this outrage was rather to alarm than 
injure the Qneen, or to socnre a share of that notoriety 
which had been obtained by Oxford and Francis ; for the 
pistol was found on examination to be only loaded with 
powder and wadding. Bean was therefore sentenced to be 
confined in the MUlbank penitentiary for eighteen calendar 



We must now tnm to India, where a great and awfol 
disaster, shaking onr empire there to its ve^ foundations, 
had been gallantly and terribly redeemed. The country of 
Affghaniatan, situEited at the north-western ertremity' of 
our Indian possessions, inhabited by a brave, warlike, but 
barbarous race of men, and defended by formidable natnral 
barriers, had been occupied by a British force, the greater 
part of which was stationed at Cabal. The communication 
with these troops was carried on through the Koord Cabal 
pass, a long d^Ie which a small body of determined men 
might defend against an army. The custody of this pass 
was claimed by an Affghan tribe, who called themselves 
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ChOzies, and the Indian government thought it better to 
pay tiem to keep the pass open for onr troops and convoys 
tlion to be obliged to force it every time that it wae neces- 
Mjy to commnnicate with Cabnl. The Qhilziee seem to 
bave acted with good faith, and as long as onr part of the 
l»rgain was carried out, the passage of onr troMis backward 
and forward was nndispated, although the O-hilzies had 
been much irritated by the wanton and annecessory storm- 
ing of a fort held by some of their tribe, in which several of 
its defendera were killed. Notwithstanding this provocation, 
th^ continned to fulfil their part of the agreement, nntil it 
was nnfortunately violated on onr side by the negligent 
withholding of a portion of the sam we had stipniated to 
paj them. Indi^iant at what appeared to be a breach of 
bith, they at once rose in arms, stopped the pass, cnt ofF all 
communication between Cabal and British India, and seized 
» E^la valned at 20,000 rupees. General Elphinstone, 
who commanded the English troops at Cabnl, finding him- 
«elf thns isolated, at once dispatched General Sale with a 
brigade of light infantry and sepoys, to clear the pass and 
restore the commnnication. The general enconntered a 
brave resistance from the Ghilzies, and received a severe 
wound in bis leg ; bat the defiles, thongh defended with 
great conrage and obstiEacy, were succesaively forced; and 
ibe troops reached Giindamnck on the 30th of October, 
1641, and then fought their way to Jellalabad, where they 
arrived on the 12th of November. 

While General Sale was stUl strolling throngh the 
defiles which led to British India, General Elphinstone was 
displaying an infatnated contempt of the prowess of the 
harbanaoB whose conntry he occupied. He neglected to 
tale the moat ordinary precantions against an attack from 
them. His troops occnpied a cantonment commanded on 
all sides l^ the forts and artillery of the Aifgbans ; and, 
by a greater and more irretrievable blunder, the provisions 
lor the force nnder hie command were placed in an old fort 
at some distance from the cantonment, and still less defen- 
sible than that which the troops occnpied. One or two 
Afghan chiefs appear to have seen how seriously the safety 
of the troops was compromised by the blundering disposi- 
tions of the English commander, and to have determined 
to take advantage of them. They acted with consummate^ 
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treachery and cnnimig. The following memorandnm, written , 
br the l&te 8ir William Hacnanghten, the anf oitnnate enroy 
of the British govenunent, whose tragical istte we sheil 
presently have occasion to relate, shows the artifices to 
which they had reconrse, and the snccess that attended th& 
^orts they made to induce their coontrymeu to co-operate 
with them. 

' The immediate canse of this outbreak in the capita] wa» 
a aeditioas letter addressed hy Abdoolah Khan to several 
chiefs of influence at Cabal, stating that it was the design 
of the envoy to seize and send them all to London. The 
principal rebels met on the prevlons night, and relying on 
the inflammable feelings of the people of Cabnl, they pre- 
tended that the king had issned an order to pat all infidels 
to death, having previonsly forged an order from him for 
onr destmction, by the common process of washing ont the 
contents of a gennine paper with the exception of the seal, 
and substituting their own wicked inventions.' 

The ontbreak to which the Affghans had thns been in- 
stigated commenced with an attack on the house of Sir 
Alexander Bumes, who was mardered, together with his 
brother. Lieutenant Barnes, and Lieatenant W. Broadfoot. 
General Elphin stone now prepared for defence. He brought 
the forces mtder his command into the cantonment, and re- 
called a portion of the force he had sent with General Sale 
to assist in forcing the passes, and which had been left to 
guard them. He had then under his command in the can- 
tonment the 5th, the 37th, and a portion of the 5th sepoy 
regiments, the envoy's body-gnard, her Majesty's 44th foot, 
two troops of cavaliy, three companies of the Shah's sap- 
pers and a body of the Company's sappers, five six-pounder 
fleld-gnns, and two horse- artillery gons. In all the general 
had under his command 4500 fighting men, attended by 
12,000 camp-followers, besides women and children. A 
vigorons and well-directed attack waa made by the AiEghans 
on the cantonment, and the old fort in which the provisions 
were stored. The garrison were soon compelled to evacuate 
it, and to retire into the cantonment, leaving the provisiona 
it contained in the hands of the enemy. A supply was 
obtained from a neighhonring chief ; but this was soon cut 
off, and famine stared the little army in the face. Under- 
such circumstances, a Wellington or a Hapicr would pro- 
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l&bly have stmck some sudden and deciaire blow; but 
General Elphinstone and Sir Williaiii Macnaoghten Beem 
to have tihoiight only of negotiating; they therefore wel- 
comed an offer to treat made by the ASghan chiefs. But 
the terms proposed were ao hard, that the envoy, even in 
this extremity, refused to listen to them ; and the attack 
-was consequently canied on. The rapid diminntiou of the- 
small stock of provisions compelled him to reopen the 
negotiationa, and a convention was made, the principal 
conditionB of which were, that the British should at once 
evacuate the whole of Affghanistan, and that the force 
under General Elphinstone should be protected and supplied 
with food by the Affghan chiefs daring their journey to 
India. It soon became evident, however, that these nego- 
tiations had been carried on with a view to compel the 
British to surrender uncouditionally. Sir William Mac- 
uaughten was entrapped into an interview with some of 
the Affghan leaders, and foully mordered. General filphin- 
stone, compelled by his necessities to negotiate, in spite of 
this proof of the treacheiyof the Aifghans, found his position 
beccmiin^ every moment worse. At length, on the 6th of 
January, 1842, he commenced one of the most disastrons 
and huroiliating retreats that has ever been recorded, 
Akbar Khan, who conducted the n^otiations, and who, 
while professing to wish to carry out the stipulations he 
had made in favour of the British, was really directing the 
operations against them, proposed new and harder terms, 
aad required several officers to be given up to him as 
hostages for their fulfilment. Nevertheless, the food pro- 
mised to the retreating force was not given, and the attacks 
on them were redoubled. Tet, notwithstanding their suffer- 
ings and privations, they gallantly fought their way through 
the Kooi^ Cabnl pass, though assailed with great fury by 
the Ghilzies, who defended it step by step. Here Akbar 
Shan offered to protect the ladies if they should be intrusted 
to him ; and as there seemed to be no other chance of pre- 
serving their lives, it was thought better to take advantage 
of the offer, in accordance with which Lady Sale, Lady 
Uacnanghten, and six other ladies, with their husbands, 
were placed under his protection. The sepoys, overcome 
hf fttt^oe and benumbed by cold, were unable to go on. 
Mid were massacred without mercy and without resistance. 
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The British troojis, however, still held together, and foaght 
their way forward. Of the 16,500 men who left Cabnl, 
only 300 reached Jngdollak, after a march of thirty-fiTO 
miles, in a miserable plight. General Elphin stone, having 
agreed to confer with Akbar Khan, in the hope of eecnring 
a peace&ble retreat for the small remnant of his troops, was 
seized and made prisoner. The survivors, named by a note 
from him of his fate, resnmed their march the same night, 
through snow uid intense cold. In the Jngdollnk pass the 
attack wa8 renewed ; and as the little troop conld no longer 
be kept tc^ther, the greater part of them were put to death. 
Afewof the officers, having the advantage of being mounted, 
made their way to Qnndermnck. Here they separated, in 
order to avoid observation, and took different roads to Jel- 
lalabad, bnt were murdered by the inhabitants of the vil- 
ifies throngh which they passed. One only escaped. Dr. 
Srydon, a medical man, faint and wounded, on the 13th 
of January reached Jellalabad, still occupied by the force 
that had been sent thither under the command of General 
Sale, 

While one part of the British army by which Afghanistan 
had been occupied was thna being destroyed, the other 
portions of it were placed in a very perilous position, in the 
midst of a hostile popnlation no longer restrained by the 
prestige of the British arms. The Indian government was 
not inactive. Lord Auckland, the governor-general, who 
was on the point of retnnung to England, lost not a, moment 
in sending forward to Jellalabad all the troops he could 
collect. Reiterated orders were dispatched to Sir Jasper 
24ichols, the commauder-in-chief in India, to push forward 
to Peshawur as many troops as conld be spoMd. But before 
Jellalabad conld be reached, the Khyber pass, a long and 
danperons defile, most be traversed; and the Khyberees, 
instigated partly by the exhortations of Akbar El^n, and 
partly by their own hatred of the British, resol ved to defend 
it with all their might. A. first attempt to penetrate it, 
made under the command of Brigadier Wild, was repnked. 
General Pollock came up with lai^e reinforcements, and 
took the direction of the army, which now amounted to 
SOOO men. Knowing that everything depended on dispatch, 
he endeavoured to pnrchase from the Ehyberees permission 
to go throngh the pass without molestation, and the agree- 
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ment waa so nearly completed that a email instalment was 
actnuliy paid to them ; bnt finding that they were not to he 
depended on, and determined to lose no time, he pressed on 
withont waiting for the reinforcements, amoimtin(f to 4CN)I) 
soldiers, that were hastening forward to join him. Ha 
forced his way through defiles which had hitherto presented 
an impassable barrier to every army that had attempted to 
traverse them, in the face of a resolnte enemy. He was 
speedily folloived by the 4000 -who had been left behind, 
md the pass was held for the British army by a body of 
Sikh troops. 

It was on the 16th of April when the army of General 
Pollock approached Jellalabad, and saw the English flag- 
flying over the fortress. General Sale, who marched into 
the town on the 14th of November, fonnd the fortifications 
in a very dilapidated condition, and far too extensive to b& 
poperly defended by the small force nnder his command.' 
There were provisions for only a few daya; and the wholo 
population, both inside and outside the town, was savagely 
noatile. Here, however, ho resolved to make a stand, and 
to be ready to afford shelter, and cooperation to the army 
of General Elphinstone, in case, aa seemed highly probable, 
it should be compelled to evacuate Cabul, and retreat through 
the Eoord Gabul pass. But no messenger and no inteLi- 
gence reached him from the army from which he had been 
detached. At length, on the 8th of January, five days 
before the arrival of Dr. Brydon, the general received a. 
smnmons to evacuate Jellalabad in accordance with tho 
terms of the convention which had been eztorted from 
Gener&l Elphiustone and Sir W. Macnaughten, and which 
had since been so treacheroualy violated. General Sale, 
though of course ignorant of what had occurred, refused to 
comply. It is said that a letter from his brave wife reached 
bim, urging him to take this resolution, and declaring that 
the writer preferred death to his dishonour. TTin troops, 
though sadly disheartened, and exposed to terrible priva- 
tions and hardships, laboured incessantly to raise and 
sirengthen the ruinous defences of the town. But a tremen- 
dous earthquake shook down the parapel« built up with so 
much labour, injured several of the bastions, cast to the 
ground all the gnard<houaes, demolished a third of the 
town, made a considerable breach in the rampart of ft 
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cortain in the Peaha^mr face, and reduced the Cab 
to » shapeleBS mass of minB. ' It savourB of romajice. 
the general, ' bat it is a eober fact that the city was 
into alarm, witbia the space of a little more than one 
hy the repetition of full one hundred shocks of this 
phenomenon of nature.' Tho mischief thns done t 
Biduonaly repaired. Akbar Khan, accompanied by i 
force, and flushed with the success that had thns far ci 
his enteiprise, appeared before the town, and at once 
to cat off foraging parties, blockade the town, and ■ 
the little garrison to fight for forage ander every 
▼antftge. Profiting by his great saperiority in cava 
kept them closely shut up within the walla, hoping tl 
want of supplies would gpeedily compel them to snn 
On the 7th of April, the British sallied out in force, at 
the camp of the besiegers, completely defeated the: 
compelled them to retire towards Gabol. On the way 
Xhan's barbaroas followers gradnally fell away fron 
and retmned to their homes ; so that at length he w: 
almost without attendants. 

General Pollock was in no haste to follow him- 
enterpriae before him was both difficult and dangerot 
required ample preparations to be made for it. It w 
therefore till the 20th of August that he began to at 
towards those fatal passes which General Sale had 
with so much difficulty, and in which the army of G 
Elphinatone had perished. The Ghilsdes were ags 
the alert to resist the British invasion. Every heigl 
crowned with large bodies of them, very adyantag< 
posted, and protected by such defences as they had 
able to erect. These obstacles to the march of our i 
through the defiles were removed one after another ir 
of the stnbbom resistance made to the British attacks 
length in the valley of Tezeen, a very narrow and di 
pass, the AfFgbans made their last stand, and our I 
won a great and decisive victory, which pat an end 
{^her resistance and opened the way to Cabal. 

The Koord Cabal pass, the scene of so much alauj 
was traversed without resistance, and the British fiag 
more waved over the citadel of Cabal. The prisoners 
recovered, bat not without some difficulty ; and now 
the day of vengeance. The town of Istalif, to which a 
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lumbei' of tiie AfFghan chiefs had retired nitb. their -wires 
and childrea becaoae it was supposed to be ahnost impreg- 
nable, was stormed by a force composed of British and 
lodiaa soldiers, who in their rage gave no quarter, patting 
ever; male in the plaice to death, and pillaging in a manner 
disgraceful to the charact€r of the British arms. In Cabul 
too a signal and memorable example was mode. The body 
of Sir W. Macnaughten, after his assassinatiou, had been 
exposed to the insults of the populace in the great bazaar of 
Cfttrnl. This building, the pride and chief ornament of tha 
dty, the emporium of that part of Asia, renowned at once 
for the antiquity of its associatioins and the majesty of its 
arcUtectnre, was completely destroyed. The greater part 
of the city was also levell^ except those quarters whose 
inhabitants throughout these tronbles had adhered to our 
cause. Having' strnck this blow, harii^ signally punished 
as for as possible the authors of the lato disasters, having 
made themselves masters of the government of Affghanistan, 
the Indian government wisely determined to withdraw our 
armies trom a conntry they never ought to have entered, 
and b) leave the inhabitants to settle their own form of 
government as best they could. 

But there was yet another body of troops which had 
been placed in a very critical position throngh the events 
we have narrated. General Nott, with a body of 10,000 
men, was stationed near Cundahar. The AfEghans, em- 
boldened by the destruction of General Elphinstone's army, 
ventured to attack him ; bnt he marched out to meet them, 
with four regiments and a thousand horse, and completely 
defeated th^. He ww then simmioned, as General Sale 
had been, to fulfil the convention which General Elphinatone 
had signed, and to withdraw his troops from Affghanistan. 
This summons he peremptorily refused to obey. Meanwhile 
Genetal England, who commanded in the part of India 
which was neit to the position occapied by General Nott, 
rainly attempted to force his way tliough the Bolar Pass, 
'Thich leads to Cundahar, to effect a junction with him. 
Having learned the true state of affairs at Cabul, General 
^"ott resolved to cooperate with General Pollock, who was 
then making his way through the long series of defiles 
which intervened between Jellalabad and Cabuh On his 
way he enconntered an Affghan army twice as nomeroaa as 
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tli&t under his ovm command, well diBcfpIined and fall of 
resolution, bnt wliicli lie nevertheleBS completely routed. 
He then took Ghuznee, and destroyed its fortificatioM. In 
hia advance from this place he drove another body of 12,000 
AfFghans from strong positions which they occupied. He 
then pnraned his onwaid march without meeting anyresiEt- 
Buce, and effected a junction with Greneral Pollock without 
farther molestation. The two armies marched t«^lier 
down those disastrous passes, which had been the scenes of 
fio much slaughter ; the sight of the unburied skeletona of 
their comrades maddened the soldiers, and they took a ter- 
rible vengeance on the unfortunate inhabitants, withoat 
attempting to discriminate between the innocent and the 
guilty. These great achievements, important not so much 
in themselves as on account of the effect they had in restOT' 
ing the prestige of the British arms, not in ludia only, hut 
throughout the whole world, were officially communicated 
to the different governments and to the people of India in a 
proclamation issued by Lord Ellenborough , the new governor- 
general of India, which contained the following passage :— 

'My Brothers and my Friends, — Our victorious army 
Hears the gates of the temple of Somnauth in triumph from 
Affghanistan, and the despoiled tomb of Snltan l^hmoad 
looks upon the ruins of Ghuznee. The insult of eight hun- 
dred years is at last avenged ; the gates of the temple of 
Somnauth, so long the memorial of your humiliation, are 
become the proudest record of your national glory, the proof 
of your superiority in arms over the nations of ihe Indns. 
To yon, princes and chiefs of Sirhind, of Bajwanah, of 
Malwa, and Ghuzerat, I shall commit this glorious trophy 
of successful war, Tou will yourselves, with all honour, 
transmit the gates of sandal wood through your respective 
territories to the restored 'temple of Somnauth. The chiefs 
of Sirhind shall be informed at what time our victorious 
army will first deliver the gates of the teniple into their 
guardianship at the foot of the Sntlej.' 

It does not fall within the province of this History to 

* Thia eipiesaioii was BUEgeeted by itn unfortuitate error into vrUch Lord 
EUenboTough had fallen : he was not aware Out the temple to vhich he 
referred no lon^r existed ; and it was at first euppoeed that he intended ta 
nbuild it at the ezpense of the Indian gOTenuaent, The gates were carried 
into Delhi, with much ceremonj', under a canopy of crinieou and gold, 
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refer (o the recepticai given to this eztraordiiiaiy state paper 
in. the coontry to which it was addressed ; but in England 
it met with a degree of reprobatioii perhaps more severe 
than it deserved. Many regarded wl^t was really an at- 
tempt made by Iiord Ellenborongh to accommodate his 
lasgnf^e to the opinions and feelings of the ma-jority of the 
people wiicb be was appointed to govern as a positive 
ltoin^;etotheiridolatiy, and a virtnal denial of Christiacityt 
Others derided the style and censured the taste of the luck- 
less docnment. All sides of the Hoose of Commons eon- 
denmed it ; even tlie ministers by whom Lord EUenborougb 
liad been sent out did not venture to defend it- The spirit 
of party laid hold of it. ' The saccesaea that had been 
achieved in India tended to strengthen the< adm<aistration 
under whose aaq>icffl they had been g^ed, and to throw 
discredit on that which waa in power when the disasters 
which preceded them had occurred. The consequence was 
a strong manifestation of th^t party spirit which seems to 
be the ajmoat necessary alloy of the many advantages of a 
free government, leading public men too often to regard 
almost every qoestion with a view to the party purposes to 
which it may be tnmed ; accordingly, when the evente ws 
have thns succinctly related came under the consideration 
of the legialatnre, much more was said about the gates of 
Somnaath and the supptsed idolatrous tendencies of the 
govemori-geneial than about the infinitely more important 
military and political qaestions that these momentons events 
OBght to have saggested. 

The year 1843 commenced ominonsly. The distress which 
had hitherto prevailed was still increasing, and the revenue 
still diminishuig. Some ascribed this unfortunate state of 
things to the insurrection, some to the corn-laws, some to 
the Chtu'tiat agitation ; but the real explanation was to be 
{ound in a series of deficient harvests, the calamitous effects 
of which would have been diminished by a free importation 
of com. Parliament was opened by commission on the 2nd 
of February. The announcements made in the Queen's 
speech of the measures to be brought before Parliament 
were more than usually vague, except with regard to law- 
reform ; a subject which, as we have already seen, had been 
left over from the last session. The address in answer to 
the speech, irfter having been subjected to a lai^e amoonb 
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of criticism, and Imving given rise to long diBCDBsions on 
the conduct of the goremor-general, aa well as on bh& 
merits of the corn-laws and of the income tax, was 
adopted nnanimonsljr 1^ both hotises. 

The long debate oti wie address was followed by another 
long debate on a motion brought forward by Lord Howick 
for the appointment of a committee to inquire into the canses 
of lie distress, the severity of which was acknowledged on 
all hands. The diacnsaion tnmed chiefly on the qaeetion of 
free trade ; and was remarkable for the frankness with whicb 
Sir R. Peel, Ifr. Qladstone, and Sir James Graham admitted 
the general soundness of the principles of free trade, while 
pleading for the continnance of protection to ^ricultnre, on 
the ground of the interests which had grxjwn np under it. 
The only difference between them and the most advanced 
free-traderB was as to the time when free-trade principles 
should be carried ont. They could not bnt feel that the 
necessity for a repeal or a modificatioa of the taxes on food 
was daily and honii^ growing more imperative, — as, with 
a population increasing every year at the rate of 200,000 
persons, the burden of the corn-laws mnst needs become 
progressively more heavy, and they were gradually and 
cautionsly paving the way for the repeal of duties which 
the others wished to abolish without delay. At the com- 
mencement of the centnry England was perhaps capable of 
prodncing com sufficient, or nearly sufficient, for all her 
mhabitants; but as her population increased, the home- 
supply fell more and more short of its requirements, and 
importation from other countries becune more and more 
needfnl. All who thought on the subject felt that the 
impost conld not be maintained much longer, especially in 
seasons of commercial and agricultural depression. The 
discussion showed that the House instinctively anticipated 
the result of such an inquiry as Lord Howick asked for ; 
bnt the division proved that this was a result which the 
majority was not yet prepared to accept. The numbers 
■were: 
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fiji incident that occurred in this debate elicited at the 
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time & very strong feeling, and no Aonhb Itelped to swell 
the majority by whicli ihe motion was refosod. On the 
21at of j'annary, Mr. Dpmnmond, the private secretary and 
confidential friend of Sir !Robert Feel, was fired at and 
mortaUy wonnded in the open day, as he was wsrlking 
from Cbaring-cross towards WhitehaO, by a man muned 
U'Nanghten, who appeared to be insane. There was no 
doabt that the aseaasin bad mistaken Mr. Ommmond for' 
Sir Bobert Peel, and had intended to murder the premier. 
This event prodnced a very strong impression on the pnblio 
mind, and was feltby no one more acntely than by Sir 
Robert himself. "When therefore, in the course of the 
debate on Lord Eowick's motion, ISr. Cobden, repeating an 
eipression ha had already employed elsewhere, declared 
that he held the prime minister as ' individnally respon- 
aible' for what might happen, Sir Robert Peel, who was 
Buffering at the time from nervons depression, intensified by 
the feeling that he was oTermatched in argnntent, pas- 
nonately laid hold of the phrase, as if it had been designed 
to menace him with the fate that had befallen his nnfor- 
tutate friend, and, amidst the loud cheers of hia followers, 
indignantly stigmatised it as intended to hold him up as a 
mark for tho pistol of the assassin. In vain did Mr. 
Cobden attempt to disavow a design so foreign to his cha- 
racter. The majority clamorously refused to listen to him. 
However, beforo the conclusion of the debate, he ancceeded 
ia giving an explanation, in which he atrongly, and, as Sir 
A. Feel sabsequently admitted, tmly, repudiated the inter- 
iwetation that had been put npon his words. 

A motion on the sabject of education, brought forward 
by Lord Ashley, afforded the Eonse of Commons an oppor- 
tsnity of discnssing that important qnestion. In bringing 
his motion f orwaid. Lord Ashley stated facts which have 
a permanent interest, because they indicate the position 
wmch the qnestion of education tien oconpied. After a 
carefnlly-oondncted calculation of the number of children 
who at that time were being educated at the expense of 
private individuals or at the cost of the nation ; of those 
eJncated by daily schools in connection either with tho 
wtabliahed church or tho various dissenting communions ; 
he stated that there remained no fewer that l,0Ii,193 
dtildren capable of education, but receiving no instruction 
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wIiAteTer in any daily bcIiooL He followed this etatemect 
with details of the condition of vice, crime, depravity, and 
ignorance, in trhioh a large proportion of the popnlafaon 
-was sniik, chiefly through the want of education ; and he 
dwelt on the mischief tmd danger to the conntry witli 
which snch a state of things was fraught. The details he 
laid before the Honse were too yolnminona to be given even 
in a compreeaed form ; and therefore we will content onr- 
selves with citii^, as a specimen of them, the statements 
which he made with regard to the educational, moral, and 
religiotis conditioit of the ' dangerous classes ' residing at 
Manchester. 

' By the police-retnms for Manchester, made up to De- 
cember, 1841, it appears that 13,346 persons were talken 
into cnatody, of whom 10,208 were discharged by the magis- 
trates wiiboat any punishment. Of these 3069 were under 
twenty yeais of age, and ('Id were females. The retam for 
the next six months — namely, to July, 1842— of persons 
ttklcen into cnstody was 8341 ; and if the whole year bears 
a like proportion, the number will be 16,682. Of the 8341, 
there were £810 males and 2531 females. Of the perscms 
so committed the number who only read or who read or 
wrote imperfectly was males 1&99, females 863 ; of those 
who neither read nor wrote, males 3098, females 1&19, 
m airing a total of 4617. The number of those from fifteen 
years and under twenty was 2360, and of these 1639 were 
males and 721 females. Take what may be called the 
cwrable portion at ten years and under fifteen at 665 ; of 
these 54? were males and 118 females. The magistrates 
discharged without punishment about 12,614 in a year. Is 
it to be wondered at that crime should so aboimd when 
there is eveiy incentive to ito committal ? In Manchester 
there are 129 pawnbrokers, ?69 beerhouses, 498 public- 
iiouses, 309 brothels (119 brothels have been lately sup- 
pressed), 163 houses where prostitutes are kept, 223 nooses 
where liey resort, and 763 street-walkers in tie borough. 
The thieves known to reside in the borough and do nothing 
hnt steal are 212. The persons following some lawful occu- 
pation, but who augment their gains by habitual violationB 
of the law, are 160, There are 63 houses for receiving 
stolen goods, and 32 others have been lately suppresBed. 
Of lodgiug-Ikousee where the sexes indiscriminately sleep 
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together there are 109. Another cause which tends to 
increase the amoiiiit of jaTenile crime is, that avaet number 
of children of tendor years are allowed by their parents to 
Toam throagb tbo streets, where tbev necoBsarily contract 
Ihe most idle and dissolate habits. The number of children 
foond wandering abont the streets and restored to their 
parents by the police in 1836 waa 8500, and ia 1840 the 
munber so restored was 5500. It is calculated that in the 
boroogb of Manchester 1500 children are annnally added 
to lea classes dangereuses.' 

After remarking that the total annoal expenditure for 
the pnnishment of crime was 604,965!,, in the coonty of 
lan^eter alone, while the annnal vote for edncation for all 
England was only 30,000^., he nrged the expediency of 
gradually diminishing the crimiaal expenditure, and apply- 
ing the funds thna saved to the extension of education. H.& 
ctmclnded by moving, 'That a hnmble address be pre- 
sented to her Majesty, praying that her Hajestr will be 
graciously pleased to t^e into her instant smd serums 
consideratian the best means of diffusing tlie benefits and 
blessings of a moral and religions edncation among the 
irorting classes of the people.' The motion was received 
on all sidles of the house in a manner that seemed to show 
a ^neral feeling that this was a question into which the 
spirit of party ought not to be allowed to enter, but that all 
idionld unite, as far as possible, in an effort to remedy the 
e?i]s which had been so vividly depicted, and to place 
England in this respect on a footu^ of equality with the 
other countries of Europe, most of whicn had already 
adopted a national system of edncation, and almost all at 
which "were edncationally very far in advance of ns. Sir 
J. Ghnham met this general desire by giving the house an 
outline of the plan whiob the government intended to 
bring forward. It did not propose for the present, to do 
more than attempt to prontote the compulsory edncation 
of two classes of chiiiren to whom it was thought that 
compulsion might properly be appHed in this matter — the 
children of paupers, and the children who were employed 
in &ctoriee. It was intended that district schools, placed 
under the superintendence of the cleigy of the Chnrch, 
sbonld be established in the metropolis and the larger towns 
of the kingdom for the children of panpera and of sooh 
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other pereoiis asmiglit wish to Bend their children to them, 
provision being made for the religions instmction of children 
of dissenting parents by ministers of their own pergnasion. 
The boildings were to be erected by tt rate not exceeding 
one-fifth the annual amonnt of the poor-rate for the last 
three years. The legislation for the education of factory 
children had, from varions causes, hitherto proved ineffec- 
toal. It was now proposed that children between the Btgea 
of eight and thirteen shonld not be allowed to be em- 
ployed in factories for more than six and a half hours a 
day, the whole work to be done either in the forenoon or 
the afternoon, nor without having certificates of attendance 
daring the other half of the day at some school in connec- 
tion with the National Society or the British and Foreign 
Society, or, in the caBe of Roman Catholics, at some 
Roman Catholic school. It was also intended that the 
authorised version of the Scriptures, and some portion o£ 
the hturgy, should be used in those schools which were to 
be placed under the care of the clergy. 

Such wae the general outline of the plan which the 
gOYcmment of Sir R. Peel had determined to place before 
the House of Commons. And when we consider the 
obstacles with which that government had to contend from 
its own extreme sapporters, and the difficulty with which 
a measure of national education was at length, in the year 
1870, forced through the two branches of the legislature, it 
must be admitted that such a proposal in the year 1813, 
avowedly as a first step towards a more extended plan, was 
a bold and praiseworthy attempt. The reception which 
this scheme met with in the House of Commons was very 
encouraging. Lord J. Rnssell, with a warmth that did 
liim great hononr, expressed his approval of the plan ; 
though be very properly objected to its being limited to 
the manufactimng disbicts, when, as he truly remarked, 
the agricultural districts were in this respect certainly not 
better off thtui the towns. He reserved his opinion with 
regard to the details of the measure, but added, with cha- 
racteristic frankness, that if the plan should be found to 
answer to the view that Sir J. Graham had given of it, it 
would not only be folly hot wickedness to oppose it. 
Several other members also spoke approvingly of the pro- 
posed measure. It was trre that Sir R. Inglis. alwaya 
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zeiJoas for what he conceived to "be the interests of the 
church ; Mr. HaweB, no less zealous for the dissenters ; and 
Mr. O'Brien, who expressed the sentiments of a large 
munber of his Roman Catholic co-religionists, raised objec- 
tions to parts of the scheme 'nhich trenohod on their 
opinions ; bat these objectiona were made in a manner bo 
temperate aa scarcely to iuterrapt the general desire that 
seemed to be felt to settle tbis important qnestion, and to 
pat aside all party feeling in approaching the considera- 
tion of the ministerial measure. The addiesB proposed by 
Lord Ashley was acceptecl, and on the 8th of March a. 
favourable answer to it was delivered at the bar of the 
honsa hy the Earl of Jermjn. On the same evening the 
factory bill, containing the edncational proyiaionB already 
mentioned, was brought in and explained to the honse by 
Sir J. Qrah&m. The measore was readily accepted by 
those members who were supposed to represent the cbnrch i 
bnt it was vehemently condemned and strennonsly op- 
posed by the dissentera, who complained that it was not 
based on principles of fair and eqnat justice. The conse- 
ijaence of this outcry was that, though the government 
carried the second reading by a considerable majority, they 
abandoned the educational ckuses. 

This year was marked by the existence of an amount of 
dirtresB which, though it was cast into tbe shade by that 
which prevailed in some subsequent years, was sufficiently 
severe to demand the serious consideration of the legisla- 
ture, and the best endeavours of all its members to devise 
some remedy for it. As the corn-laws, which were jealously 
upheld by the great majority of both houseB, preyented 
food from coming freely to the people, Mr. Boiler suggested 
that the people should he taken to the food. This object 
he proposed to effect by encouraging emigration on a large 
«c^ to our colonies, where the Ubour of those who could 
find no employment at home was greatly needed and 
would be lai^ly recompensed. Mr. YiUiers, speaking as 
the representatiTe of the free-traders, proposed to aUow ihe 
food to be brought more freely to the people by the entire 
and immediate repeal of all duties on the absolnte neces- 
-earies of life. It is a curious fact, that the first inroad mado 
on the pohcy of agricultural protection, the first i^ening 
ior the inlet of foreign com, was afforded by Lord Stanley 
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bimBelf ; who, in his capacity o£ colonial minister, bronght 
in a bill (o carry into effect an anaD^meiit that liad been 
entered into with the Canadian goromment for the admis- 
sion of com and wheaten meal at diminished fixed dnties. 
The bill "was strongly opposed by a combination of £ree- 
traders, who thought it did not go far enoagb, and of 
nltra-proteddonistfl, who feared — and as the event proved 
not without reason — that it wonld open the door to farther 
relaxations of protection. However, in spite of the opposi- 
tion ofEered to it, the bill passed throngh both honses hy 
considerable majorities. 

In the coarse of this year the chrome disorders of Ireland 
broke ont into a paroxysm of onnsoal violence, prodneii^ 
murders, agrarian ontrages, monster meetings, a suddon 
rise of the repeal rent from 500Z. to 30002. a week, and a 
general and vehement revival of the agitation for the 
repeal of the Union. These things made it imperative on 
the ministry to have reconrsa to measures of coercion ; and 
nnf ortonately these measnres were neither accompanied nor 
followed by measores calculated to remove the political 
maladies of which the crimes and violences that preraUed 
were the natural ontcome. Nor, indeed, were ministers 
either able or willing to deal with those maladies in aa 
effectual manner ; for tbey were doubly and trebly pledged 
to the npholding of that which lay at the root of the evils 
and discontents of that nnfortnnate country — the existence 
of a richly- endowed established church, which was not only 
entirely at vaimnce with the religions belief of the vast 
majority of the Irish people— was not only officered by 
ministers, many of whom were in the constant habit of 
denouncing the religion of their more numerous fellow- 
countrymen as an idolatrous and anti-christian superstition 
— but was regarded by the Irish Catholics as a badge of 
conquest, and was upheld against their wishes by the power 
of the English government and the English Parliament, 

In narrating the events of the year 1843 we must nob 
omit to mention the visit paid by the Queen and Prince 
Albert to the Eng and Queen of the IVench. It is tmo 
that the visit was' of a private nature, and that a mere 
exchange of civilities between monarchs has not, as a 
general rule, much political importance in modem times ; 
but a visit made at a time when the alliance between tba 
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two countries had been 11631*17 broken — aTisit "which, called 
forth the moBt cordial expresBion of good feeling, uot only 
on the part of the French sovereign, bnt also of the French 
nation — which bronght together not only Victoria, Louis 
Philippe, and Prince Albert, but also Gnizot, Aberdeen, 
and otlier Prench and English statesmen of high character 
and great abilities, posBesaiag considerable infloence over 
the opinions of their respectiTe conntrymen — which evoked 
on both sides of the Channel feelings which were the best 
guarantees for the continnance of peace between the two 
nations — snch a visit, however private in its oharacter, was 
an event of no ordinary political importance, and the English 
History of this year woold be imperfectly narrated withonb 
Bome reference to it. After graciously receiving the ad- 
dresses of the mayors of Falmouth and Penrhyn, and no 
less graciously receiving the apologies made for the mayor- 
of Tmro, who, having fallen into the water in full muni' 
cipal costnme, had been fisbed out with his address, both 
too wet for presentation, her Majesty sailed from Plymouth 
Sonnd at 3 o'clock on the afternoon of the Ist of September, 
and being joined by the fleet which had been appointed tO' 
escort her on this occasion, she proceeded to Treport, a 
small French harbonr situated near to the Ch&tean d'En, 
at which the French royal family was prepared to receiva 
her visit. Here the royal party were welcomed and 
entertained in the moat hospitable manner from the time o£ 
their arrival to the 7th of September, when they qnitted 
the port at which they had been received, after having- 
contribated greatly by this interconree with the royal 
family and prinoipal statesmen of France, if not to 
strengthen the diplomatic ties that bonnd the two countries 
together, at all events to do that which was mnch more 
important — to remove many of those prejudices and hostile 
feelings which, even more than the seas that roll between 
them, have served to separate two countrira which have 
the strongest motives for maintaining peace and friendly 
intercourse, and to lead two nations, who had so loi^ re- 
garded one another as ' natural enemies,' to feel more and 
more strongljr that they were natural allies. 

A visit paid by the Qaeen, Prince Albert, aud the 
Duchess of Kent to Sir Robert Feel showed that the prime 
minister enjoyed, not only the confidence of the country 
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bud of the two hooBes of Parliament, but tihat he stood high 
in the faTonr of his sovereign, and that she no longer 
reguded the leaders of the opposite party with that par- 
tiality which, at the commencement of her reign, she had 
so frankly avowed. This circnmstance no donbt tended to 
strengthen Sir Eobert'a position, and seemed to indicate 
that^ poeseasing as he now did the confidence of the 
Sovereign, the Lords, and the GommonB, he might hope 
for an nndistorbed tennre of power and o£B.06 for many 
coming years. There was indeed a cload, at present no 
bigger than a man's hand, mEt appearing above the 
horizon, in the nmbrago which the enlightened financial 
policy (rf the premier was giving to acme of the more ex- 
treme memb^ of the party of which he was the leader. 
JJitUe was it then expected that this speck in the political 
firmament wonld become a great cload — the precursor of a 
violent storm, which wonld shipwreck a ministry now 
apparently so secore, and led by a premier of soch remark- 
able tact and ability. 

In the coarse of this year the old contest about chnrch. 
rates entered on a new phase. The parishioners of the 
^rnall parish of Braintree in Essex had for some time past 
refused, by a considerable majority, to make a rate for the 
repair of their chorch, which was abnost in rains. Under 
these circnmstances, the ohorohwardeDs were advised that 
it was their duty to lay a rate on their own authority, and 
that the law would support them in collecting it. On this 
advice they acted ; the matter was then bronght before the 
Court of Queen's Bench, and Lord Denman gave judgmenb 
against the legality of a rate ho laid. From this decision 
an appeal was made to the jadges sitting in Eichequer, by 
whom the decision of Lord Denman was confirmed ; but in. 
deliverii^ the judgment of the court, Lord Chief Justice 
Tindal remained, that there was a wide and substantial 
difference between a rate laid by the churchwardens alone 
after the meeting had taken place, and one laid at the 
meeting with the concurrence of the minority. The church- 
wardens at once acted on this hint ; another meeting was 
called, at which it was proposed that a rate of two shillings 
in the pound should be laid ; and as the majority passed a 
resolution tantamount to the rejection of the rate, the 
churchwardens proceeded, with the concurrence of aminoritjr 
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of the ratepayerB present at the meeting, to levy the rate 
which had been virtnally refneed. It became evident that 
Sraiutree waa the field on which the church-rate battle for 
the whole Hngdom was to be fought. Large contribntiona 
were raised both by the opponents and the supporters of 
the latea throughout the kingdom. The case waa carried 
hj appeal before the Court of Arches ; and the judge of 
that Court, Sir H. J. Post, gave judgment in favour of the 
validity of the rate ; thus deciding that the liability to 
snppart t^e fabric of their parish chnrch, and to provide 
the things needful for the services carried on in it, was a 
bordeu from which the parishioners could not exonerate 
themselvee, however large might be the majority in favour 
of sach a course, as long as any ratepayers could be found 
who were in favour of levying the rate. In spite, however, 
of this decision, the rate continned to be refused in a great 
Doiaher of large and populous parishes ; but it had the 
effect of giving a new direction to the anti-church-rate, 
agitation. Hitherto it had been carried on. at meetings of 
pariah-vestries throughout the kingdom ; henceforth it was 
eondncted with a more distinct aiiu at the entire abolition 
of the impost by Act of Parliament. In the manufacturing 
districts and in many other parts of the kingdom it had 
almost ceased to be levied, owing to the stubbomneBS with 
irUcli it was resisted. 

The publication of the Tracts for the Times, ot the origin 
sad oonuuencement of which a brief account was given in 
fhe first volume of this work, had been carried on up to 
the 25th of January, 1841, the date of the publication of 
(he ninetieth of the series. During the period that had 
elapsed since their commencement, they had leavened to a 
considerable extent the minds of the young men who were 
educated at Oxford, and specially of those who, being 
ieaigtked for the clerical profession, naturally gave greater 
heed than the generaUty of the students to publications on 
religions questions such as those that were treated iu these 
tracts. But in proportion to the success which attended 
the movement "was the hostility which it roused in the 
fflinds o£ those who viewed with jealousy and alarm tho 
progress that these opinions were making, not only in 
Oiford but throughout the kingdom, and not only among 
the clergy and sliiidentB of divinity but also among the laity. 
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Tbis feeling of bostiliW waa atrongly bronght oat hy the pob- 
lication of Tract No. 80, the title of wHcb wits on * Beseirs 
in oonunnnicatiiig' Beligions Knowledge/ Th.e tract wits 
written with great altility, in a veiy moderate tone, and 
contained many plain but neglected trnthe, expressed ia 
beaatifnl and sometinieB highlj' poetical language. It was 
designed to inculcate the obnona though often neglected 
lesson, that great care should be nsed in the conTeyanco of 
religions teaching, and to contend against the practice of 
throwing down the highest mjrsteriea of Christianity before 
the careless and indifferent : in a word it was a lengthened 
comment on the text, ' Cast not yonr pearls before Bwine.' 
If the writer had ehown aa mnch good eense in &e choice 
of a title as he displayed ability in the treatment of his 
snbjeot — had he, for instance, employed the word emtiion 
instead of reterve — it is likely that mnch of the prejudice 
and obloqay bronght by him on the oanse he advocated 
wonid have been avoided. Bat the tmth was that he and 
they who were associated with him in this work were too 
firm and sincere in their convictiooB, had too strong a futh 
in the systent they npheld, to listen to the dictates of pru- 
dence. Behering what they tanght to be the trath, they 
scorned all nmnagement, and delighted in pntting forward 
their yiews in the form most calcnlated to ronse and shock 
their oppon«tts, thinking that the more they were discnssed 
and decried, the more rapid and complete would their 
trinmph be. Accordingly the nse of the nnfortonateword 
' reserve ' revived the ecclesiastical panic which had well- 
nigh subsided. Men who had never read a line of the 
tracts jumped at the conclusion, that the object at which 
the writer aimed was to keep back the most onpopolair 
doctrines of Bomanism till the way bad been prepared for 
them by the teachings of the tractarian party. This feeling 
was greatly increased when the 90th tract appeared, the 
avowed object of which was to show that a person might 
honestly subscribe all the articles tmd formularies of the 
church of England, and yet hold almost all those doctrines 
of the Homish church against which the articles had been 
always regarded as a protest. The feeling which the pub- 
lication of these arguments excited was increased when it 
came to be understood that 4he tract was written for tho' 
purpose of retaining in the English c<Hnmiinion many whoy 
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under the teaching of the tracte, bad embraced the doo- 
ta^nea of the Boman Church, and were preparing to join 
it. Bow that the ontbnrBt of party feeUng to which the 
appearance of this tract gave rise has ahnoat entirely enb- 
fflded, no one will aoonBe Dr. Newman, the author of it, of 
deliberate diaisgemioiiaiicsB ; bat it cannot be denied that 
be labonred to persuade his followers that they^ mi^b 
honestly sign the articles while holding doctrines which 
tiia framers of these articles intended to condemn ; and 
that if ibe interpretations vhich he advocated were soniid, 
it is scarcely possible to conceive how any one could hare 
EcrapleB about subscribing those articles, whatever his 
opkdons might be. The general feeling was well expressed 
tf the following resolution, adopted in reference to it at a 
meetinfcd the vice-chancellor, heads of houses, and proctors 
of the University of Oxford, held in the delegates' room 
on the I5th of March 1841, that is to say, about six weeks 
ifter iJie appearance of the obnoxious tract ; 

' Besolved, that modes of interpretation such aa are sng- 
geated in the eome tract, evading rather than explaining 
ii» sense of the thirty-nine articleB, and reconciling snb- 
flccq)tu)n to them with the adoption of errors which they 
nen dedgaed to counteract, defeat the object and are 
iDconsiatent with the doe observance of the above-mentioned 
■tetates,' i.e. the statuteB requiring every student of the 
imivera^ to be instmcted in and sabscribe the thirty-nine 
utidee. Tbis condemnation wag met on the part of the 
nthora of the tracts and their disciples by the assertion, 
which to a certain extent was weU fonnded, that the 
uaembly which passed this resolution did not antihorita- 
tirdv represent uio university, and therefore the ceoBnre 
of Tract 90 conv^ed by it was notiiing more than an 
ciprasion of the opinion of the individuals who attended 
the meeting at which it was passed. Bat this condemna- 
tion of the nnpopular tract was followed by one to which 
its authors acknowledged that more deference was dne. 
^ we hare seen, they had always strongly npheld the 
dirine institation and authority of bishops; when there< 
fore the Bishop of Oxford desired that the pubKcation of 
the bacte should be discontinued, his request was at once 
wBnpHed with. The tractarian party received another 
1)W in &e suspension of Dr. Pusey, in the year 1843, an 
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event which, marked the transfer of the real as well as 
the nominal leadership of the partj which the tracts had 
created from Mr. Newman to the professor of Hebrew. 
On the fourth Sunday after Easter that divine preached 
before the nniversity in the cathedral chnrch ; the anbjecfe 
of hia aermon was ' The holy encharist a comfort to the 
penitent.' This diBOoime, which was aoon after pablished, 
attracted much attention by the bold and distinct assertion 
of doctrines with regard to the encharist, which, if not ab- 
Bolntely identical with those of the Chnrch of Borne, on 
that subject, were hardly diatin^ishable ^m them. Id 
conseqaence of the complaints made to him respectiDg the 
sermon, the vice-chanoeltor, acting in accordance with th» 
Btatntea of the nnivoHnty, appointed five doctors of diviniiy 
to examine the sermon, and report to him on it. Dr. Posey 
strongly and jnstly complained that the vice-chanceUor, 
whose theological views were diametrically opposed to his 
own, had rofased to adopt an alternative allowed him by 
the statutes, which wonld have given the accnsed party an 
opportunity of defending himself, and that no definite pro- 
position had been extracted from the sermon, which in the 
opinion of the judges, was at variance with the teaching of 
the Chnrch of England on the snbject. However, the fire 
doctors condemned the sermon; and the vice-chancellor 
sentenced Dr. Pnsey to be suspended for two years from 
preaching before the nniyeraifrf . "'^ The following passage is 
probably the one on which the condemnation was based, 
and will afford the reader a good specimen of the style and 
teaching of one who has powerfully influenced the opinions 
of a large portion of his lellow conntrymen : 

' Would that, instead of vain and profane dispntiags, we 
conld but catch the echoes of those nail owed Bounds, and, 
foigetting the jarrings of onr earthly discords, lire in this 
harmoity and unity ot heaven, where, through, and in our 
Lord, we are idl one in God! Would that, borne above our- 
selves, we could be caught np within the influence of the 
mystery of that ine&able love whereby the Father wonld 
drow UB to that oneness with him in his Son, which is the , 
perfection of eternal bliss, where will, thought, affections 
shall be one, because we shall be by communication of his 
divine nature one ! Yet such is undoubted Catholic teach- 
ing, and the most literal import of holy Scripture and the ' 
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mjfBtery of the sacTEunent, that the eternal Word who is 
God, having taken to him our flesh, and joined it india- 
Bolnbly with himself, and so where Ha fleah is there he is, 
and we receiring it receive him, and receiving him are 
joined on to him through hia Qeeh to the Father, and he 
dwelling in ub we dwell in him and with hir^ in God, " I," 
he Baith, " in the Fafiher, and ye in rae, and I in yon." This 
is the perfection after which all the rational creation 
grmas. . , . The same realiiy of the divine gift makes it 
angels' food to the saint, the ransom to the sinner. And 
botii becanse it is the body and blood of Christ. Were it 
only a thankfnl commemoration of hia redeeming love or 
oniy a, showing forth of his death, or a strengthenii^ only 
and refreshing of the soul, it were indeed a reasonable 
serrice, bat it would have no direct healing for the sinner. 
To him its special joy is that it is hia Bedcemer'a very 
broken body, it is his blood which was shed for the remia< 
aion of his ains. In the words of the ancient Chnroh, he 
" drinks his ransom, he eateth that very body and blood 
rf the Lord, the only sacrifioe for sin;" God "ponreth 
Dai" for him yet "the m.OBt precions blood of his Only 



Aizudat all these adverse circnmstanceB the movement 
vas still carried forward with no abatement of zeal, with 
littie dimiontion of soccess, and with greater boldness — we 
may almost say intemperance — than ever. After the snp- 
pr^on of the tracts, the views of their authors were still 
•dvocated and developed in a pnblication called the Sritith 
(Wive, edited by Mr. Sewman, The miracles of the middle 
^;ea were narrated and defended ; the doctrine of tran- 
enbstantiation was promnlgated and elaborately justified, 
ijj nnmerons qnotations tram the ancient fathers and 
^j^gHcan divines ; the Ghnrch of Ronie and the Greek 
Church, which in the earlier nnmbers of the TVocfa for the 
l^mei had been acrimoniously condemned as fall of cor* 
npticiuB,were nowreferred to with respect and admiration, 
while the Anglican Charoh was mentioned in cold and con- 
tanptuooB terms. These significant indications called 
forth the warm and ever warmer applanses of the Roman 
Cathohc periodicals, while they excited the serious alarm 
ef many who bad hitherto sympathised with or aided the 
bactanan party. Mr. Palmer and Dr. Hook in particnlar 
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strongly protested a^ifunet tJie&e later derelopmente, while 
they still adhered to the prmoiples that had been promnl' 
gated in the earlier tracts. The cry thns swelled waxed 
loader and louder, the British Critic waa discontinaed, 
many of its snpportera joined the Church of Borne ; and at 
length Mr. Hewman himself followed them, aad pnblished 
his celebrated work on the development of religions doc- 
trine, in which he recanted many of the opinions he had 
previously maintained, and jnBiified the step he had taken 
in abandoning the church of hie youth for that which he 
had once re^rded as the congregation of Antichrist and 
mother of harlots. But notwithstanding the heavy blows 
and serious disconn^ements it had received ; notwith- 
atandiog the apoetacy of many of its members ; notwith- 
standing the vehemence with which it waa assailed by 
Tories, ConservatiTee and Liberals ; in spite of episcopal 
censnrea and academic protests, — the party etiU snrvived, 
and under the leadership of Th. Pnsey continued to preach 
and promulgate the principles which had been abandoned 
by most of those who had originated the movement. 

While the real leader of the party deserted his friends in 
the manner most calculated to damage the movement of 
which he had been the head and the sonl, its ablest and most 
nncompromising antag^oniat was removed by the hand of 
death, — Dr. Arnold, head master of Bughy ; a great educa- 
tionist, and the man who had done more to elevate the 
oharacrber of our public schools than any other man who 
had ever lived — a really great and good man — a vehement 
political and religions Liberal ; the violence of whose parti- 
zanship prevented him from doing justice to the motives 
and the characters of men like Pusey, Newman, and Eeble. 
He may be xegarded sa the fonnder of the Broad Church 
party, not only becanse he strennoualy urged the views it 
holds, but also becanse by his letters, his publications, his 
conversation, and his influence on the minds of bis pupils, 
he trained most of those who now are or who formerly 
were promulgators of those opinions which that part; 
upholds. 
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Tax yeKt 1844 opened under the happiest siiBpioes. 
England was at peace with all the world. A wax oonti 
menced last year against Scinde had ended in the Biena. 
fannmph of onr troops, and the aimezation of that prormce 
to oTtr Indian posseasions. The financial measoivs of the 
government had in every way answered the expectations 
that bad been formed respecting them, and had changed a 
growing deficienoy into an increasing snrplns. Great im- 
proTOoents had manifested themselves ia many branches 
of trade andmannfactore. The Chartist and anti-<»m-law 
agitations, bo fonnidable and threatening during the dis- 
traue* of the last few years, were now langniahing. Ire- 
land alone presented an exception to the general content- 
ment, and atill continoed to be, as she had been all along. Sir 
Bobert Peel's chief difficnity. Under these circamBtauoes, 
the Qoeen's speech consisted chiefly of congratolatioiis on 
the happy state of the country, and of the aunooncement 
that a commission had been appointed, to inqnire into the 
law and practice with regard to the occupation of land in 
Ireland ; indicating an intention on the part of the goyem- 
ment to bring before Parliament some f ^her meaaures for 
the pacification of ihat country. Amendments on the 
address moved 1^ Kr. Sharman Crawford and iSt. Hume, 
as well as a mohon made by the former for stopping the 
BQppliea till grievauces had been redressed, were rejected 
by very large majorities. 

Altnoogh the war in Scinde had terminated in a manner 
so aatisfacitory, ihe aSairs of India continued to occupy a 
ia/rge share of the attention of the legislature and the 
conntiy. The war <»iginated in a dispute that had arisen 
between the Ameer of Scinde and the Bast Indian govem- 
TOL. n. I 
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ment, whict charged the Ameer with being guilty of secret, 
treacheroQS, and Bystematic violationa of the eng^ements 
into which he had entered. The diepnte ended in a 'war. 
Sir Charles Napier, with a force of only about 2000 
Boldiera, stormed a strong position in which 22,000 Belochee 
troops were intrenched, completely defeated and dispersed 
them, with very small loss, and made the Ameer of Scinde . 
a prisoner of war. While Parliament was engaged in 
Totii^ thanks to Sir Charles Napier for this brilliant and 
almost nnparalleled achievemeiit, and discossing the man- 
ner in which the captive and dethroned Ameer shonld be 
treated, the nation was startled by the intelligence that the 
directors of the Bast India Company had re«Jled the Earl 
of EUenhorongh; and before the astonishment created by 
this news had subsided, it transpired that this extraordinary 
step had been taken in spite of the strong remonstrances o£ 
the government ; and the amazement was still farther in- 
creased when the Bake of Wellington, speaking in his 
place in the Honse of Lords, declared that he regarded the 
step which the directors had taken as the indiscreetesi 
exercise of power that he had ever known during the 
whole of his long period of public service. Sir Henry 
Hardinge was appointed, with the full approbation hoth 
of the government and the directors of tbe Company, to 
succeed the viceroy who had been thus nnceremonioosly 
recalled. 

In this session the factory question occupied a lai^ 
share of the attention of Parliament. Lord Ashley 
earnestly contended for a limitc^ion of the time of labour 
for women and children to ten hours, and twice obtained a 
majority in spite of the opposition of the govermnent. 
Ministers, on the other hand, insisted on twelve hours, and 
declared themselves determined to stake their existence as 
an administration on that point. The result was, that 
the clauses of the measure on which ministers had been ia 
a minority were now amended to meet their views ; and 
the meaeure thus altered was carried through both Houses 
hy considerable majorities. It changed the age of children 
admitted to work in factories from nin« to eight, duninished 
the working hours of children under thirteen years of age 
to six and a half honrs, extended the time during which 
they were to be under daily instruction in schoob from 
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two to two and & half hoars in winter, and three hours 
in Bnmmer ; continiied . the limitation of the labonr of 
persons between thirteen and eighteen to twelve hours a 
day, and applied the same limitation to the labonr of 
women ; required the production of a certificato of baptism, 
if demanded, to prove that the child was really of the ago 
required by the law ; lowered the amount of the fines im- 
posed for the violation of the law, but inflicted them for 
each person improperly worked, instead of for each offence, 
which might include several persona ; it required that the 
machinery should be goaided, to prevent accidents. Such 
were the principal provisions of a measure which the 
govenunent carried not without difficulty, and which 
Parliament would have rendered much more efficient, if 
the government had not met the attempt with so deter- 
mined a resistance. It was evident, however, from the 
mumer in which the measure had been received in the 
House of Commons and in the country, that the bill would 
not be accepted as a final settlement of the factory ques- 
tion, and would not pat an end to the agitation which had 
been set on foot in the manu^ictaring districts for a limita- 
tion of the hours of laboar going considerably beyond the 
provisions of the measure to which the government had 
assented. 

Lord Ashley took the lead in this agitation. In doing 
so, he laid umself open to the application of the old 
muTiTii, f Physician, heal thyself,' and his opponents did 
not hesitate to apply it to him. They pointed out, that 
while he was exerting himself on behau d that portion of 
the labonring class which was of all others the best in.- 
stmcted, the most intelligent, the best able to support its 
own interests and to resist oppression, the labourers on 
the Dorsetshire estates of his father, among whom ho 
himself lived, were sunk in ignorance and vice, and 
needed his assistance at least as much as the lancasliire 
operative. 

The public confidence in the government showed itself 
in various ways ; amongst others, in a very considerable 
rise of the public securities. The 3^ per cent, consols were 
now at 102^. This naturally suggested the expediency 
and propriety of making a better bargain with the pnbho 
creditors, and of relievu^ the nation of some portion of 
I 2 
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that load of debt wliich pressed so heavily on it. It had. 
thei*efore been annoanced at an early period of the BesBioD, 
that the govemment intended to la; before Parliament a. 
plan for effecting this object. Accordingly, on the 8th of 
March, Mr. Gonlbnm, the ohancellor m the exchequer, 
explained the gorenunent scheme. He ^inonnced that he 
intended to deal with pnblic stocks amotmting to the Tsst 
snm of 250,000,000^., bearing 3^ per cent, interest. He 
proposed that the amonnt of this interest should be redoced 
to 3^ per cent, until the year 1894, aad that it shonld 
liien uodei^o a ferther rednction to 3 per cent., after- 
which it was to continne unchanged. A certain time was 
to be allowed to the holders of these stocks, to decide 
whether they would accept the ofier made by the goTcm- 
ment, or be paid off. It was calculated that the adoption 
of this scheme wonld save the nation the annual earn of 
625,000;. from 1844 to 1894, and that after that period the 
annual saving would amonnt to 1,250,0002. 

This plan met with a moat frank and favonrable re- 
ception from all parties in the House. Mr. Francis Baring 
at once rose to express his hearty approval of it. He 
characterised it as a very honest scheme, and warmly 
praised the chancellor of the excheqner for having rraisted 
the temptation to gain a great immediate relief by an 
increase of the national debt, and for having broken the 
fall of the fond-holder by a giadnal rather than an imme- 
diate redaction of the interest. He applauded the pro- 
posed measure as one worthy of the country, and calculated 
to impart to foreign govemments a useful lesson of the 
economical advantages of keeping good faith with public 
creditors. This testimony, equalfy honourable to the 
government to which it was given, and to the opponent 
of the government by whom it was offered, was followed 
by a general choms of approval from men of all parties. 
The bill in which the plan of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer was embodied went rapidly through all its stages 
in both Honses, without a single dissentient voice. 

Seldom has a budget been brought forward nnder cir- 
cumstances more favourable than those which attended 
that of the present year. The great and evident improve- 
ment which the trade and commerce of the country had 
undeigoue, the signal success which had attended the 
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fioanciail measares oE tlie gorenunent, eaconraged minis- 
ten to carry tartlier a policy, the soimdness of which had 
been proved by an experience which, though short, was 
junple and manifold. The confidence which had originallj 
been reposed in Sir Robert Peel's financial Bkill, and which 
gave him bo laj^e a majority at the last general election, 
bad been strengthened by the resnlts of his administration. 
The budget of this year wae therefore looked for with a 
istronger expectation and a warmer intereat even than his 
first had commanded. The importance of the proposals it 
contained, and the liveliness of the interest it inspired, 
make it necessary to give an account of the financial state- 
ment, and of the debate to which it gave rise. Seldom had 
it been the good f ortone of a chancellor of the exchequer to 
lay before the Honse o£ Commons so favonrable a- repre- 
sentatioQ of improvement, not only in the amonnt of the 
rerenae, bnt ^o in the trade and prosperity of the 
conntry, or to be able to point at so speedy and manifest 
a snccesB in the financial measures of the government. 

The revival of industry and commerce had prodnced a 
favonrable change in the condition of the pnblic finauceB. 
The estimate of the income formed last year had been 
greatly exceeded by the actual receipts. The customs, 
estimated at 19,000,000i., amounted to 21,426,000^. A 
considerable importation of foreign com took place, and 
produced a revenue of 800,000/. not included in the 
estimate. Great improvement had also taken place in the 
wine daties on the cessation of the negociations, which 
paralysed the trade while they lasted, producing 350,000i. 
above the estimate. The duties on sugar had prodnced 
200,000i in excess ; the duties on tea 300,000/., indicating 
revived power of consumption on the part of the labouring 
population ; the duty on cotton wool 300,000!., denoting 
inoeased activity in that department of industry. In 
slmost every minor article there had been a uniform aug- 
mentation. There was an increase in some of the chief 
artidea of excise, which, if it did not begin quite so sooa 
in the year as the advance in tbe customs, was nevertheless 
snreiy indicative of an improved state of the ooontry. 
The other estimates were generally correct. There was an 
impression that the imposition of the property-tax would 
aose a oonBiderable diminution in the produce of oth^ 
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direct tazee, and eapeciiillf of ihe aasesBed taxes. Bnt tbis 
had not been the result. The eatimate of the total rerenne 
WM 50,160,000i. ; the Bum received 52,835,134/.; showing 
an excess above the estimate of abont 2,700,000/. The 
actnal expenditarB of the country had been leae than the 
estiiii»t« 07 650,000/. The total reffolt was, that instead of 
the estimated snrplns of 700,000/., the ^ross anrplos 
actoaHy amounted to 4,165,000/. There 'was, however, 
last year a deficiency of 2,400,000/. That defioieniy, in- 
clndin^ some additional items, which raised the amoont to 
2,749,000/., had been cleared off and discharged out of the 
present year's revenae, leaving a net snrplos of 1,400,000/. 
above the ezpenditare for the year ending the 5th of April 
last. The estimate for the revenue of the enmiing [year 
was 51,790,000/. Of the estimated expenditure, that on 
account of the debt was 27,697,000/., the charges for the 
year on the consolidated fnnd were expected to amoimt to 
3,097,000/., including the deficiency excheqaer bills and 
the interert on them. The estimate for the army was- 
6,616,000/. ; navy, 6,250,000/. ; ordnance, 1,840,000/. The 
flxtraordinaiy expenses on accoimt of the late war in. 
China ; the payment of the dissentients in. the reduction 
of the 3^ per cents., to complete the snma which it was 
agreed to paj^ to the South Sea company for the surrender 
of their privileges, and payment of interest, amounted alto- 
gether to 239,000/. The total expenditure of the year was 
estimated at 48,643,170/., the income at 51,790,000/.; 
leaving an apparent surplus of 3,146,000/. or, making a 
deduction for a portion oi the debt to be dischai^ed nest 
year, 2,376,000/. 

The source of the snrplns was mainly the income-tax, 
and the House would have to consider next year whether 
it should be prolonged, as was originally proposed, for two 
years beyond the first three. For if other taxes were now 
to be hastily reduced, before the operation of the tariff 
could be thoroughly known, the Honse might be left next 
year without an option as to the continuation of the in- 
come tax. There are, however, some articlea upon which re- 
mission might be afforded withafairprospect of making up 
revenue by increased consumption, and with a probability 
of increasing the consumption of other articles. The 
articles selected for such remission were glass, vinegar, 
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cnrTante, coffee, mariite assorance, and 'vool, on the aggre- 
gate of which the amount of duty remitted would be 
387,000^. a year. With regard to the sugar dnties, as tho 
Brajalian treaty would expire in Norember, it was pro- 
posed to recommend that England should admit at a drSe* 
reutial dnty of lOe. per cwt. the sugar of those states 
which did not caltirate that commodity by slave labour. 

This statement was followed by the running fire of com-* 
ment and criticism which every budget haa to nndei^. 
Mr. Hume recommended a reduction of the army and 
navy, in order to relieve the country from the burden of 
the income tax. Mr. Williams approved the suggestiou, 
and wished he could compliment Mr, Goolbura as much on 
hiii scheme as he justly could do on the manner in which 
he bad brought it forward. Mr. Bell, member for Korthum> 
berland, regretted that the chancellor of the exchequer 
hadnot done something for his conatitaents by a redaction 
of the coal dnty. Mr. F. Baring entered into a more 
seriousand detailed consideration of the ministerial scheme 
of finance. 'If,' said he, ' Sir Bobort Peel bad not made 
his reductions in the revenue, it is clear that the revenue 
would have recovered itself without resort to the income 
tai. I want to know what is the effect of these rednctions, 
for I have not been able to ascertain it — especially of the 
alteiations in the timber duties. In 1841 tlie amount paid 
fortimberwas 1,566,0002. The amount received last year 
was bttt 688,000/., showing a loss of 878,000/. It would 
have been more manly if Mr. Goulbnm had declared 
whether or not the income tax is to be coutiuned beyond 
the three years. As, however, the surplus is only about 
3,000,000/., and the income tax produces 5,000,000?., it 
most be feared that there is bat little chance of its being 
taken off. I approve of the proposed reductions as far as 
th^ go, bnt would push some of them farther ; and I 
object to the enhancement of the duty on chicory, denying 
that its admixture injures coffee. A^ to the sugar duties, 
I am quite sore that sooner or later they must be dealt 
with aa timber and com hare already been dealt with ; and 
■ ' ) know how Sir R. Peel will get over ttiB 



difficulty placed in bis way ^ the resolution that threw 
out the late administration, ft is clear that ultimately the 
plan of the late ministry will swallow up that of Sir & 
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Peel. I nmch fear that Brazil wiU retort the difterentaal 
duty against slaTe-grown eagar by makmg a difference 
between out cotton goods and those of other conntries ; 
and I donbt whether ezigting treaties with Denmark and 
Sweden will not enable those conntries to claim admission 
for their sugar on lower terms. After having been told, as 
I was when I made my proposal for a shilliog duty, tiiat 
the introdnction of one onnce of slave-grown sugar is con- 
truy to the gospel, it is odd to be told now that very little 
IB to be imported.' 

Sir E, Peel : '1 am snre that if the government had not 
amied themselves of the earliest opportonity afforded by 
the expiration of the Brazilian treaty to admit free-grown 
engar, they would have been accnsed of an indirect effort 
to keep up the West Indian monopoly. Mr. EnmeandHr. 
Williiuua have called on ministers to get rid of the income 
tax bj reducing the estimates. I say, as loudly and as 
heartily as they do, by all means reduce the estimates — 
reduce them to the lowest point that is at all consistent 
with the interests of the country. Tfo matter what taxes 
may be affected by the change — ^no matter what enrploa 
revenue we may l^ve — no matter what may be our com- 
mercial condition — let uB on. no account have anything like 
needless estimates. But I must confess that I am nnalfle 
to discover how it tvould have been possible for us to have 
fixed onr estimates at a lower amount. Mr. Hnmo has 
compared the nulittuj and naval estimates with those of 
the year 1835 when I was first lord of the treasury ; but no 
inconsiderable part of the increase 'was to be applied to the 
improvement of prisons, and to other purposes of a judicial 
nature. I most also request hon. members to recollect what 
has occurred to us since the year 1835. There has been a 
rebellion in Canada, there mive been hostilities in Syria, 
and a war in China. It is tme that these events did not 
tal% place during our administration; but it is nevertheless 
our duty to provide for them. It ia very easy to talk of 
mating reductions ; but the difBculty is, to show that in 
the end these reductions will consist with true economy. 
What interest can we have in maintaining a system of 
extravagant expenditure ? There is a vulgar notion preva- 
lent in some quarters that we have a motive for proposing 
excessive eetimatee, on account of the patronage they aie 
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sapposed to yield; bat a more unfotrnded and eironeons 
impression it ie liardly posaible to iihagine. It would be 
far more agreeable to na to show to the nation a anrplm 
re^mne than to presa upon their resources with saperfloDna 
expenses. Mr. Williams has spolcen of the estimates of 
1 790, as if it wonld be poaaible to go tack to them, with oar 
great colonial eatablishmenta needing defence, and foreign 
nations accnmnlating Bteam-reasela and munitions of war, 
Mr. Bell has spoken of the duty on coals, bnt has made no 
distinct prop<»al. With respect to the income tax, At-. 
Baring has oom.plained that it baa not been distinctly stated 
whether or no it is to be continued. He has no right to 
expect any sncb statement until next year. We shall then 
be enabled to take an enlarged and comprehensiye view of 
the financial condition of the conntry ; and I must say, that 
I think it is too mnch to ask the Hoose of Commcna to 
determine at this moment whether or not they will continne 
the income tax. We shall be in a mnch better condition to 
do so when we reach another session. We may or we may 
not be in a more favonrable condition at the end of the 
present year. The estimated amount of the revenue last 
year was 50,100,0001. ; but it yielded 52,835,0O0i. How do 
we know that our calculations may not be equally fallacious 
in the present year ? We may Imve a farther surplus of 
2,600,0002., or we may bare a greater or a leas snrplua' 
Should we, then, be justified in saying now that we might 
Tentore positiTely to diminish the amount of our taxation ? 
In proposing the income tax for three years, I distinctly 
stated that I contemplated its continuance for five. To 
consent to any large reduction of taxes would virtually de- 
cide the continuation of the income tax ; and I contend, that 
with only about 400,OOOZ. to dispose of, a better selection 
of taxes to be reduced could not have been made, or one 
more in accordance with the principles on which the new 
tariff is based. The articles whose price ia now to be lowered 
•re especially those which are extensively consumed by the 
labonring claases.' 

To the greater part of this budget no serioaa opposition 
or even objection was made. The chief straggle was over 
the sugar duties, the government contending tiiat some 
advantage ought to be given to the sugar produced by oar 
West Tni^t^n ooloniee, which were now, with great difficulty 
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aad danger, passing throDgh a period of transititm from 
slaye labonr to free labour, and therefore, Laving a strong 
claim to be protected bj a moderate difEerential duty, 
which wae, as the goTemment believed; a real boon aad 
advantage to them. On the other hand, the opposition, 
led by Lord John Bnseell, insisted that the attempt to 
protect free-grown against slave-grown sugar was utterly 
absard. They maintained that we had nothing to do with 
the social institutions of the nationa that were willing to 
trade with ns ; that the principle of determining the 
amount of the duties we thought fit to impose on the 
products of foreign counthea, by our approval or disap- 
proval of slavery, was one which wonld lead ns, if we were 
consistent, to mark in the same way onr di^)proval of 
other institutions of the nations with which we traded, 
many of which were qaite as objectionable as the insti- 
tution of slavery; and that the qneetion wo ought to 
consider with r^erence to the duty on angar was, iiow 
we could best adapt it to increase the revenue of the 
country, and cheapen the article cm which the dnty was 
imposed. Notwithstanding this opposition, the resolutions 
proposed by Mr. Gonlbnm were carried by a majority of 
Bixty-nine, and the bill founded on them was introduced 
and read a first and second time without discussion. It 
was committed on the 14th of Jane. In committee the 
ministerial plan encountered a moat formidable opposition 
from the ultra-protectionists, who took up a line of argn- 
ment exactly opposite to that which had been urged by 
Lord J. HuBBoU and the Whigs. They contended that 
ministers ought to give a latter amount of protection to 
onr own colonies. This opposition is the more deserving 
of notice, not only because it proceeded from some of the 
most thorough-going sapporters of the government bat 
also because it indicated a growing and not altogether 
groundleaa anapicion on the part of the country party, 
that the tend^cy of the measnrea which ministers were 
bringing forward was to strengthen the handa and to 
secure the ultimate triumph of the free-traders. The 
leader of this opposition, and the mover of the resolution 
which embodied its views, was Mr. P. Miles. He dwelt on 
the min and desolation that were overspreading our West 
Indian colonies, and loudly accnacd ministers of bringing 
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in a measure whicb afforded no adequate protection to the 
planters, and had not even the merit of finally settling tho 
qnestion with which it dealt. He insisted that the interests 
of the British and the West Indian farmer were Identical, 
the only difference between them being, that the one pro- 
dnced wheat and tho other sn^r ; and he predicbed, that 
if the protection which was given to one description of 
^;ricnlture shonld be withdrawn, that which was afforded 
to the other wonld speedily be abandoned. Mr. Bailhe, 
who seconded the motion, maintained that the ministerial 
pl^ wonld encourage the foreign slave-trade, and yet 
afford only a very pstrtial advantage to the British people. 
Common sense, he n^ed, dictated that we shonld raise onr 
revenue from foreign sngar rather than from that which 
was produced by onr own colonies. This resolution was 
mpported by Lord J. Rnsseli and several members and 
followers of the late administration, and was carried gainst 
ministers by a majority of twenty. Bnt after they had dis' 
tinctly intimated, that if the vote was not reversed, they 
shonld regard it as a vote of want of confidence, and act 
accordingly, another division on the question was taken, 
and the ministerial plan was sustained by a majority of 
twenty-two, wherenpon Mr. Miles withdrew from farther 
opposition to it. 

The time had now arrived when Parliament was required 
to deliberate on the renewal of the Bank charter, involving 
a reconsideration of the whole banking system of England. 
It had been provided, by the act passed in 1833, that the 
government might give notice to the Bank before August 
1844, that Parliament intended to deal again with the 
question of the Bank charter. The government waa thns 
called on to decide, in the course of this session, whether 
it woald tftke advantage of this provision of the last Bank 
charter act. They resolved to do so — indeed they conld 
hardly do otherwise; and the high financial reputation 
enjoyed by Sir B. Peel caused the announcement of their de- 
ternmiation to he received by the country with great satia- 
&ction, and the ministerial plan to be anticij>ated with a 
confidence which was strengthened by the &ct that the 
present miniater enjoyed the advantage of considering the 
elaborate report of the committee which bad been ap- 
pointed in 1833 to inquire into the whole banking qnestion. 
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The meoBnre was eabmiited k> the Honse of Comrnons on 
the 6th of May by the prime minister himself ; and the fall 
explanation he gare of it mas listened to throDghont with 
the most profound and anetained attention. Bnt ve are 
persuaded that we shall best meet the wishes of our readers 
by allowing the author of the scheme to speak for himself, 
with that abridgement and condensation which atone our 
limits admit. 

Sir Bobert Peel, in his opening remarks, referred to a 
manifesto which had been put forth against the scheme by 
the country bankers, and entreated the honse to addreEB 
itself to the consideration of this question without party 
bios or predetermined hostility. He then proceeded to 
enonciate his views on the coirency and the standard of 
-value. Having laid down his principles, he then explained 
bisplan. 

' I propose,' he said, ' with respect to the Bank of Eng- 
land, that there should be an actual reformation of the two 
depajiiments of issue and banking ; that there should be 
different officers to each, and a different system of account 
I likewise propose that to the issue department should be 
transferred the whole amount of the bullion now in the 
posseasion of the Bank, and that the issue of bonk notes 
should hereafter take place on two foundations only ; first, 
on a definite amount of securities, and after that ezclnsiTely 
upon bullion ; so that the action of the public should in this 
latter respect govern the amount of the circalation. There 
will be no power in the Bank to issue notes on deposits and 
discount of bills, and the issue department will have to 
place to the credit of the banking department the amount 
of notffl which the issue department will by law be entitled 
to issue. With respect to the banking business of the Bank, 
I propose that it should he governed on precisely the same 
principles as would regulate any other body deling with 
Bank of England notes. The fixed amonnt of securities 
OD which Z propose that the Bank of England should issue 
notes is 14,000,000i., and the whole of the remiainder of 
the circulation is to be issued exclusively on the foundation 
of bullioQ. I propose that there should be a complete and 
periodical publication of the accounts of the Bank of 
England, Iroth of the banking and issue department, aa 
tending to increase the credit of the Bank, and to prevent 
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panic and needless alarm. I would therefore enact, that 
there should be returned to the gorenunent) a weekly 
account of the issne of notes by the Baok of England, of 
the amount of bollion, of the flnctoations of the bullion, of 
the amonnt of deposits; in short, an account of every 
transaction, both in the issne department and the banking' 
departnaent of the Bank of England, and that government 
should forthwith publish unreservedly and weekly a fu'i 
acconnt of the circulation of the Bank. 

' With regard to private banks, the genial rale will be 
to draw a distinction between ;,the privilege of issue, and 
the condnct of banking business ; the object being to limit 
competition, but to make the great change with as little 
detriment as possible to private interests. From this time 
no new bank of issue will be constituted ; but all the 
existing banks of issue will be allowed to retain the privi- 
lege, on condition that they do not exceed the present 
amount, to be calculated on the average of a term of years. 
This is necessary te enable the Bank of England to know 
the extent of issne with wMch it will have to compete. 
But while the issues will be restricted, banking business 
will be facilitated ; the privilege of suing and being sued, 
at present withheldfrom joint-stock banks, will be accorded ; 
the law of partnership will be so altered, that while' the 
acta of an individnal director or other authorised parixier 
will bind the whole, the acts of an nuanthorised partner 
will not do so. Joint-stock banks in London, which at 
present are forbidden to accept bills for a date of less than 
six months, will be placed on an equality with other banks, 
and allowed to accept bills of any amount or date. If the 
last privilege should be abnsed hy the circulation of small 
bills, I shall at once appeal to Parliament te correct the 
evil. Joint-stock banks will be required to publish a fall 
and complete periodical list of all partners and directors, 
and banks of issue to pnblisb an account of their issues ; a 
much better security for the 'public than many delusive 
checks to which my attention has been invited. Joint- 
stock banks will be prohibited &om having shares less iban 
some fixed amount, and no new joint-stock bank shall be 
constituted except on application to a government depart- 

* I now revert to my propositions respecting the Bank 
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of England. It is to be allowed issnes to the extent of a 
fixed amount of Becnrities, 14,000,0001. The existing loan 
of 11,000,0002. to the govemmeiit will be coatinned, the 
nnuinisg 3,000,0001. will be based on exchequer bUls and 
other Becorities over which the Bank will have entire 
control. It will also be allowed to extend its issnes beyond 
the 14,000,000i. on emergency, bat only with the consent of 
three members of the goTerainent ; and in such a case titb 
whole of the nett profit on any amoimt beyond 14,000,00011 
will rerert to the government. It is proposed to continue 
the legal-tender clanee, in order to facilitate the circulation 
*:£ Bank paper. I mnst now explain the pecaniarrarrange- 
muits between the Bank and the Goyemment. The B^ik 
retains the privilege of isaning notes on secnrities to the 
amoTint of 14,000,000/. at 3 per cent., which would yield 
420,000/. From this there are dednctions to be made. The 
total cost to the Bank on an issue of 20,000,0001. was esti- 
mated bf the committee of 1833 at 117,000/.; but take it 
at about 113,000t, which, subtracted from 420,000 1, leaves 
30?,000/. There is then to be dedacted about 60,OOOZ. com- 
position vrith the stamp-office for the privilege of issning 
notes. Then there is about 24,000/. paid by the Bank to 
those bankers who undertake to issne Bai^ of England 
notes. This leaves 220,000/. derived from the issue of 
notes. Hitherto the BanJc has paid 120,000/. to Govern- 
ment for its privil^es : they are now to be affected, bnl^ 
on the other hand, increased stability is given to its bank- 
ing bnsiness ; and I propose that in future the Bank shall 
pay that sum, besides the 60,000/. for the composition with 
the stamp-office, making in all about 180,000/. Govern- 
ment pay to the Bank 248,000/. for the managementof the 
public debt, and the diSerence between the two last sums 
will be the balance that the Government will have to pay 
over to the Bank. This measure applies only to England ; 
the subject of Scotch and Irish banks being reserved for 
future consideration.' 

Eleven resolutaons, carrying ont the plan indicated by 
Sir B. Peel, were then read from the cl^ir, and in com- 
pliance with a request conveyed in his speech, the discussion 
of the plan he had bo lucidly enunciated was deferred until 
after the resolntionB had been printed, and had been given 
to the members of the Honse. On the 20th of May they 
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went into committee on the resolntioiis proposed by the 
prime mmister ; b,tx3. thea he entered into some farther 
expknatioQB of his scheme, and defended it from some 
cnticisnis to which it had been snbjected, especially with 
T^ard to the bearing and operation of foreign exchanges 
on home issnes, and on the restriction placed on the isane 
of notes l^ conntiy banks. At the conclnsion of these 
remarks a general discussion on the plan took place, 

Mr. C. Wood, SirW. Clay, Mr. Stnart Wortley, Mr. P. 
Stewart, Mr. Montagne Gore, Mr. G-isbome, Mr. F. Baring, 
eipreased in terms more or less strong their approbation of 
the measnre. It wae mildly criticised by Mr. Newdegate, 
Mr. Plomtre, Mr. Mnntz, and Mr. Charles Bnller ; and the 
resolntions were passed without any dissent. When, how- 
erer, the bill founded on them was proposed to be read a 
second time on the 13th of Jane, the following amendment 
wag proposed by Mr. Hawes : ' That no sufficient evidence 
has bean laid before this house to justify the proposed 
interference with banks of issue in the management of 
their circnlation.' This amendment only obtained 30 sup- 
portCTs, while 185 voted against it. The bill was then read 
a second time, and Sir Robert Peel was sustained by large 
majoritieB in upholding its provisions against all opposition. 
He agreed to admit a few modifications of no great import- 
ance, pressed on him by high banking authorities, and the 
bill, thus slightly amended, went through the House of 
Commons. In the House of Lords it was read a first and 
second time without remark, and passed through the com- 
mittee withont a single division. 

Another snbject which occnpied a considerable share of 
the attention of Farhanient during the session of 184^ wea 
the cottsidemtion of the ownership of certain chapels, 
whicJi had originally been fouuded by Trinitarian noncon- 
foraugts, but had gradually passed into the hands of Uui- 
taiians. Many of these had been built by a Lady Hewley, 
and she had directed that they should be held by ' godly 
preacher of Christ's holy gospel;' and other cases had 
occurred in which chapels founded by persons who un- 
doubtedly were Trinitarians, but had used terms equally 
Tague in stating their intentione with regard to the 
doctrines they wished to be taught in them. Actions had 
in some cases been brought, in order to deprive the Uiu< 
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larians ot tbeae chapela, and to hand them over to miiiisteis 
whose opinions on the nature of the godhead were more in 
accordance with those of their founders. It was indeed 
admitted that they had failed to epecaSf their intentii^ij 
with regard to the doctrines ther intended to have tanght ; 
bnt ihat failnre was accounted for by the objectiona wfaidi 
they were known to have entertained to creeds as being 
mere hnman inveationg, and that this scmple had prevented 
them from siving any distinct statement of the doctrines 
they wished to hare tanght, which, in fact, could not be 
done without enimciating a creed. Thos they had been 
led to express their intentions in terms the letter of which 
did not absolutely prohibit the introduction of doctrines 
which they abhorred, and certainly would have precluded 
if thOT coiid have foreseen that their introdnction would 
have been attempted. On the other hand, it was ai^ed, 
on behalf of the present holders of the chapels, that the 
TsguenesB with which the doctrines to be taught in these 
chapels were described by their foanderB was purposely 
adopted, in order to evade the law, which, at the time m 
their foundation, did not extend to Unitarians the tolera- 
tion it afforded to every other denomination of noncou- 
formista, and thereby prevented the erection of chapels in 
which the teaching of Unitariauism was avowed ; so that 
the vagueness of the descriptaon was rather to be taken as 
a prow that the nse now made of these chapels was in 
accordance with the intentions of their founders. It wEts 
farther argued, that, even admitting their intentions to 
have been such as they were represented to be by those 
who sought to dispossess their present occupants, yet it 
was quite certain mat they had for a long course of years 
been in the hands of the Unitarians, who, in the ezpec^tion 
that they would continue to retain them, had expended cou- 
siderahle enms on their enlargement and improvement, as 
well as in making additions to the burial-grounds that in 
some instances were attached to them. The question had 
been tried in the case of some chapels founded, as we have 
already mentioned, by Lady Hewley. They were bnilt for 
the Calviniatic MeOiodisfa, and therefore there could be no 
doubt that theywere intended by their founder to be places 
in which Trinitarian doctrines should be tanght; but in 
the absence of any distinct statement of her wishes in this 
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respect, th^ had com& into the hands of Umfariana, wlio 
for many years had held undistnrbed ptraaession of them. 
Their right to them had, however, been called in ques- 
tion, and on trial the decision had been against their 
present holders. It was feared that this decision would 
giye rise to much litigation, and wonld probably cause the 
Unitarians to be deprived of many other chapels. The 
government therefore adopted a course which did them 
great hononr. They were all decided Trinitarians ; their 
followers, almost withont a single exception, were zealous 
on the same side. They knew that by interferii^ with the 
regalar course of tho law in this matter, in order to do 
jastice to a sect everywhere spoken against, they wonld 
give offence to large numbers of their supporters both in 
and out of Parliament. But they felt that a great wrong 
would be done if they allowed the law to take its course, 
and to eject the Unitarians from chapels which they 
claimed by a prescription more than sufficient to make 
good the title to any other description of property. They 
theretore framed a bill securing to Unitarians the pOBsea- 
sion of chapels of which they mi held the unquestioned 
poBsession for a period of more than twenty years ; thns 
patting a stop to farther litigation on thequeslaon. The 
TOeasure was brought into the Honse of Loi^ by Lord 
byndhnrst. It was strenuously opp<»ed in the npper 
house by the Bishop of Londcm, and in the House of 
Coinmons by Sir B. Inglis, Mr. Flumptre, and the party 
with which they usually acted. Great efforts were made 
to agitate the conntry, and deter the legislature from pass- 
ing the measure, not only by churchmen, but also by many 
Protestant dissenters. The ministers, warmly supported 
in the course they had determined to take by Lord J. 
Bnssell and the majority of the Whig party, carried their 
measure tiiamphantly though its various stages, and thns 
prevented much vexatious litigation and shameful injustice, 
though in doing so iiier widened still farther the breach 
which already separated Sip B. Feel and moat of th(»e who 
comprised his cabinet from the more extreme section of tbeir 
followers, and was soon destined to change a hesitating 
and sDspicioua support into an open and uncompromising 
opposition. 
An attempt which Lord Fowls had made last year to 
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lepeal th&i portion of the bishope' bill, passed in accordance 
with|tlie reoommendations of the ecclesiastical commisBionera, 
vhicli had en&cted that the Bees of St. Aaaph and Bangor 
sbonld be united, was renewed this year, and met with a 
considerable amonnt of snpport in the npper house. It was 
gob rid of for the present on the technical groand, that, as 
it affected the rigbta of the Grown, it was necesaai; for the 
consent of the Queen to be signified before it oonld be 
proceeded with. 

A measure which attracted little public attenijon, and 
went tiirongh withoat mach diBcnssion, bnt was neverthe- 
less a meBSnre of great practical utility, was introduced by- 
Mr. O-ladstone — a bill for the regulation of rail^^ys, founded 
on the report of a committee that had been appointed to 
inqoire into the subject. Up to that time the accommoda- 
tion which had been provided for the working classes by the 
railway companies had been of a very inferior description. 
The third-class passengers were conveyed in carriages with- 
out seats, and without any covering to protect their occu- 
pants from the rain, in which they stood crowded together 
like cattle. Moreover, most of the trains to which these 
carri:^es were attached tiavelled yery slowly, stopped at 
every station, were shunted aside to make way for other 
trains, and ran over distances mnch shoitor than those now 
traversed by third-class trains; so that persons who wished 
to go considerable distances were compelled either to travel 
in other classes at a heavier expense, or to be subject to fre- 
quent delays, and to find themselves lodgings for the night, 
even in cases where the distance was such as might have 
been travelled over in a few hours. Mr. Gladstone's bill 
dealt with these and other evils attendajit on the railway 
Bystem as then carried out^ The measure was strongly 
opposed at its first introduction by the representatives of 
the railway interest in the Honse of Commons ; but after 
some concessions had been made to them by alterations in 
the details of the bill, which, without impairing its efficiency, 
interfered less than was originally contemplated with the 
discretion of the directors of the different railway com- 
panies, the bill was carried through both houses without 
mnch farther opposition. 

Some modifications svere introduced in the conise of this ' 
session into the bastardy clauses of the new poor law, which 
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liad imposed on the mother the burden of supporting an 
illegitimate child. The opposition which these danses had 
ori^nally excited had been rather confirmed than removed 
by the experience of their practical ■working, and therefore 
ttie law was dow so far altered as to enable the mother, imder 
certain circumBtanceB, to recover from the pntative father a 
portion of the cost of the maintenance of an illegitimate 
cliiid. 

Another subject that forced itself on the attention of the 
legislature was the state of the tompike-lawB in the princi- 
pality of Wales. That country has generally been remark- 
able in modem times for the peaceable and orderly conduct 
of its inhabitants ; but at the period we have now reached 
they exhibited a turbnlence like that for which they had 
heai notorious under the Plant^enets. A feeling of dis- 
cootent had been for some time growing up on accoont of 
the exorbitant and increasing tolls exacted for the snpport 
of the turnpike roads. If ew tell-bars were being continimlly 
erected, and the tolls had been greatly and, as the people 
generally believed, illegally raised. These exactions roused 
in the minds of that proverbially fiery people some sparks 
of that spirit which Edward I. had found it so difBcult to 
qneU. Accustomed to regard every question from a reli- 

SODB point of view, and to express their thoughts and 
jlingB in scriptural phraseolc^y, the simple inhabitants of 
these secluded and mountainous districts applied to the 
turnpike-gates the promise which the Bible records to have 
been given to the descendants of the wife of Isaac, that 
they ^ould possess the gate of their enemies, and thus they 
were led to connect their hostility to the turnpikes with the 
name of Rebecca. Finding that peacefol agitation was of 
no avail, they determined on violent measures. They re- 
Bolved to destroy the obnoxioos turnpikes by force; and 
carried out their intentions in a manner su^ested by the 
Bcriptnrai notions they had adopted. A number of them 
dressed themselves np in women's clothing ; the leader of 
the party was known by the name of Rebecca, and those 
who executed his ordars were called daughters of Rebecca. 
Thw began their operations in the year 1839, when a party 
of them assembled in the di^uise we have mentioned, and 
Welled to the gronnd in open day a tumpike-gato and the 
bat of the toll'keeper. The gato was, however, reinstated, 
E 2 
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and no farther proceedings of the kind took place till the 
year 1843, in the beginning of which more Beriona and 
Bjstematio attacks were made on the tnmpike-gates. They 
were carried ont in the night. The toll-keeper wao warned 
off ; he was allowed a short time to convey away his fnrni- 
jore and effects ; and then the gate-poetB were sawn across 
close to the gronnd, and the g&t« and toU-boose destroyed. 
As the perpetrators of these lawless acts could not he dis- 
coTBred, their impunity eucoon^ed them to do farther 
mischief, and procured them many imitators in other parts 
of the conotry; and soon the example was followed in 
almost erery part of South Wales except the conntj of 
Brecknock. No fewer than eighty gates had been destroyed 
in the coim.t7 of Carmarthen alone, and almost every tnm- 
pike-gate had disappeared from the counties of Pembroke 
and Cardigan. The mischief did not stop here. The 
rioters, emboldened by snccess and impimity, began to tnm 
their attention to other real or imaginary grievances, which 
they thought might be redressed in the same violent man- 
ner. And soon the whole of that uanally tranquil district 
was in so disturbed a condition that the government found 
it necessary to adopt vigorous messores. The upper classes, 
who had witneased without much concern or cUsapproval 
the destruction of the turnpikes, became aerionsly alarmed 
at the course that things were now taking. Threatening 
letters were sent to magistrates, clei^ymen, and others who 
attempted to pot a stop to the proceedings of the Bebeccaites. 
Shots were fired into many bouses; the town of Carmarthen 
wastumultuouslyattackedbylargebodiesof rioters, who held 
possession of it for several hours, and were only dislodged 
by the arrival of a troop of light dragoons, who were com- 
pelled to use their swords, in order to overcome the resists 
ance offered to them. The government therefore sent down 
a considerable military force, as well as a large body of 
London police. They also appointed a special commiesion 
for the trial of persons accused of complicity with these 
disturbances, and who, even when captured, and proved by 
the clearest evidence to have been guilty, were ahnost sure 
to escape the due punishment of their offences, in conse- 
quence of the sympathy with which their proceedii^ were 
regarded throughout the principality. But the government 
felt that, while it was necessaiy that the majesty of the lav 
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BhoQld be mamtained, and such riotous proceedings as had 
been caniedv on sternly repressed, still thi) Rebecca riots 
had their origin in real grierances, which it was the duty 
of the legislature to redress; and therefore they determined 
to remore the abases of which the inhabitants had just 
reason to complain. A commission 'was appointed to 
iiuiiure into the cansea from which these disturbances had 
arisen; and in conformity mth their recommendations a 
bill was framed by the government to remodel the whole 
mtem of tnmpike trusts in Wales, which became law with 
httle remark or opposition, and the disturbed districts 
resumed their habitoal tranqnillity. A few years before 
this time the goremment woidd have thought it had done 
its duty by simply sending down troops and police, sap- 
pceamng toe riots by main force, severely punishing the 
Eebeccaites who could be detected, and reinstating the 
timi|akes. Had it taken any other course, it would have 
been accused of feebleness and want of vigour, and would 
hftTQ been taunted for proposing to make concessions to 
violence. Bnt since the passing of the lleform Bill a new 
spirit had been infused into the administration ; even a 
Tory government had learnt to regard wide-spread disorder 
u a ^mptom of political malady, and instead of being 
Kprooched with not asserting the majesty of the law, they 
obtained ntdversal support and complete success in the 
wiser course they adopted. 

Bnt while important measures were thna passing throi^h 
the legislature almost unnoticed, it was intensely occupied 
and almost oonvnlsed by a matter of inferior importtmce, 
which involved party considerations, and therefore excited 
strong feelings. On the 11th of June a petition was pre- 
sented by Mr. T. Dnncombe, member for Finsbury, from 
Mr. Joseph Mazzini and others, complaining that their 
letters had been opened in the post-office. To this com- 
plaint the home secretary, Sir J. Graham, replied that the 
power of opening and examining letters transmitted through 
the post had been given to the home secretary by an act 
passed in 183!', which consolidated previoas laws, and 
authorised the post^of&ce authorities to open and examine 
lattOTs; that, under the powers conferred by that net, he 
had isaned a warrant, which had since been destroyed, 
onleriiig that the letters of one of the petitioners should be 
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opened and their contents examined. Efforfca were made 
l^ aereral members of the h.o'OBe to extract from the home 

secretary a mote erplicit explanation, but without snccees. 
These revelations, however, drew forth aome very strong* 
expresaions of opinion both in favoor of the right which 
had been exercised by the secretaiy and in opposition to it. 
Some maintained that it was a state neceBsity, while other? 
denounced it as a shamefnl violation oE the confidence 
reposed in the poet-office ; and the manner in which it was 
exercised, so as to prevent the sender or the receiver of the 
letter from discovering that the commnnication had been 
thns tampered with, was still more strongly condemned 
than the act of opening itself. Mr. Dancombe and his 
supporters nrged that if the writer of the letter had sup- 
posed it woald be opened, he would no doubt have trans- 
mitted it through another channel ; and that by ordering 
it to be opened, the minister had taken an advantage of the 
confidence reposed by a foreigner in British honour, which 
wodld tend to lower the character of this conntry in the 
eyes of all civilised peoples. It appeared, however, that 
the practice of opening letters had berai frequently exercised 
by previous governments, as well as by that whidi was now 
in office. Bnt this explanation did not satisfy Mr. Dun- 
combe, who followed ap the question which had elicited 
these statements by moving, a few nights after, for the 
appointment of a select committee to inquire into a depart- 
ment of the post-office called the ' secret ' or ' inner ' ofGce, 
to ascertain the dutira of the persons employed in it, and 
the authority under which their functions were discharged. 
0-ovemment did not resist the motion ; bnt, as the investi- 
gation was of great importance, and involved the highest 
interests of the state, they stipulated that it should be 
conducted secretly. A committee was accordingly nomi- 
nated, but Mr. Dancombe himself was not placed on it ; 
and a motion made by Mr. V. Smith, that his name should 
be added te it, was rejected after a long and somewhat 
acrimonions discussion. On the motion of Lord Badnor a 
similar committee was appointed by the House of Lords. 
The reports made by these committees to the houses to 
which they respectively belonged showed that the power to 
which public attention bad been drawn had been in 
existence for a very long period, and had been exercised by 
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all adaiiniBtnitionfi, and conseqaenily by difierent ptuiiM ; 
that it had only been used yrben Bome great emergency 
Beemed to require its employment ; that, on tlie whole, it 
liad been employed leae frequently of late years than 
formerly ; and tl^t there -was no reason to apprehend that 
ordiiiaiy private conespondeDce wonld ever be in any way 
interfered with, bnt that, on the contrary, there was ereir 
reason to believe that the power wonld be ezerciBed witli 
great discretion, and only when some Btat« emergency 
required that recoorse shoaid be had to it. These reports 
abated considerably the excitement which the revelation 
of the inculpated practice had at first produced. A bill 
inirodnced into the Honse of Lords by Lord Badnor, and 
dengned to put a stop to the [nactice, never got beyond 
the first reading, and the matter was allowed qnietly to 
diq) into oblivion. 

The bnsinees of the session of 1841 had been completed 
in sufficient time to have allowed the prorogation of Par- 
lisment to take place on the 9th of Aagost ; bat a weighty 
matter of a very exceptional character remained to be 
determined. Ireland was still Sir B. Feel's chief difficnltj. 
He was deeply and sincerely anzions to tranqnillise it. He 
had hoped that the Catholic emancipation act, which he 
bad made such sacrifices to carry, wonld have been the 
Wbinger of peace and prosperi^ to that nnhappy and 
dixtracted country ; bnt measure after measure had been 
since passed for its pacification, concession after conoes- 
sioa had been made, but all had been in vain. In 1843 a 
new agitation for the repeal of the union between the two 
ODontrieB had been set on foot by Mr. O'Connell, and had 
assnmed very alarming dimensions. The demands of the 
Irish ^itator were at bottom not unreaaoDable, What he 
required was the substitution of imperial legislation for 
merely local l^slation. He insisted that if the union 
continued to exist, it ahould b6 an identification of the twa 
ialandB of Qreat Britain and Ireland ; that both shonlf 
have the game rights, the same privileges, the same immu- 
nities ; that the electoral franchiao should be the same, the 
organization of the municipal corporationa alike — in fact, 
that there ehonldbe one law throaehout the British Islands. 
11 this were conceded, be was wilnng to accept the le^is- 
tattremuon between!^ two countries i if this were domed, 
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be was detflrmmed to go on agitating for its repeaL Ac- 
cordinglT he did agitate moet vigoronaly. The people 
■were dibgently drilled, monBter meetings were held, which 
were formidable, not only on acconnt of the mnltitades by 
which they were attended, but on aicconnt of the semi- 
militAiy organisation which was exhibited, and the spirit 
of bitter hostility to England and England's government 
that was ostentamoaaly displayed. On the 15th of Angast, 
1843, one of these assemblages was bcld at Tara, the place 
at which the old kings of Ireluid had been elected, and at 
which in the great Irish rebellion the insni^ents had 
Boffered a signal defeat. At this meeting O'Connell, en- 
cooraged by the vast nnmhers and the frantic applauses of 
those by whom he was snrroiuided, rashly promised thab 
within a year from that time a parliament should be sitting 
in College Green at Dublin ; a prediction which evidently 
could only be accomplished by a general and successful 
rising against the English government. Another meeting, 
which was expected to snrpaaa that at Tara in nnmbcvs 
and in violence, was convoked for the 8th of October, ab 
Clontarf, neaf Xhiblin, celebrated on account of a victory 
gained there by the Insh over their invaders. A regular 
programme was published of the whole of the intraidcd 
proceedings of this meeting, in which the order of march, 
l^e place of arrival, the position to be occupied on the 
ground, and the dress to tte worn by the different detach, 
ments were all r^nlated with a degree of military preci- 
sion, which gave to the whole the air rather of an anny to 
be reviewed by its genera] than of a meeting to be addressed 
by the leader of a great agitation. 

No government could ^ow proceedings such as these to 
be cairied on without interference, and it was felt both at 
Dublin and London that a decided step must be taken. 
On the 7th of October a proclamation appeared on the 
walls of Dublin prohibiting the Clontan meetii^, and 
threatening with punishment all who disobeyed the pro- 
hibition. O'Connell at once conntermanded the meeting, 
thoQgh not without difGcnlty, on account of the extreme 
shortness of the notice given. The agitator himself, bis 
son John, and his principal adherento, were prosecuted for- 
a conspiracy to raise and excite disaffection among her 
Majesty's sabjects, and for exciting th«m to hatred and 
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contempt of tlie goTemment and constitatioit of the realm 
as b; law established, &c. After many delays and mnch 
l^al skirmishing, the priBoners were produced before the 
court of Queen's Bench and a jniy in Dabhn on the 15th 
of Jannary. Bnt even then every obstacle that legal in- 
genuity conld devise was interposed, and new delays caused 
by lengtihened discDssions raised on them. 

It "was an nnf ortimate, though perhaps an onavoidable, 
circnmstance that all those who tried the prisoners, both 
judges and jurymen, were, without a single exoeption, 
Protestants. The advocates of the crown, knowing that 
almost every Boman Catholic was sure also to be favourable 
to the canse of repeal, and would, in all human probability, 
give a verdict in favonr of the prisoners, however strong 
the evidence and the law might be against them, felt it 
to be their daty to strike oS the name of every Boman 
Catholio that appeared on the panel. Bnt though this 
prctcoeiling probably promoted the cause of sntotantial 
justice, it deprived the finding of the jary of that moral 
weight which attaches to a verdict that is felt to have been 
fairly obtained, especially in the eyes of the great majority 
of the Irish people, who saw with indignation their co- 
religionists all struck o3 the jury list by the crown lawyers. 
The trial extended over twenty-f onr d^js. In the course 
of it the Irish attorney-general so &ir lost his temper, and 
forgot what he owed to the office he filled, as to challenge 
one of the opposing connsel to a duel, and to persist in hia 
challeoge in spite of all the remonstrances that were offered, 
to him, until the matter ha:d become a public scandal. 
O'Connell spoke at great length in his own defence; hub 
the jndges charged against him and bis fellow-prisoners, 
and the jut?, after long deliberation, returned a verdict of 
guilty agamst all the prisoners on some counte of the 
mdictment, while they acquitted them on others. O'Con- 
nell was condemned to be imprisoned for twelve calendar 
months, and to be fined the som of 2,0002. The o^ier 
fxisoneis received sentences proportioned to the d^ree of 
their guilt, with the exception of the Bev. Thomas Tiemey 
a Boman Catholic priest, in whose case the crown lawyers 
did not press for judgment. Against the decision thus 
given an appeal was made to the House of Lords, resting' 
chiefly on technical grounds ; but before it could be beu3 
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the period b&A arrived at which, under ordinary drctun- 
etouces, the sessioii wonld have cloaad. As, hawever, the 
judges, whose opinions it was thought necessaiy to take on 
some points of law raised in the appeal, were engaged in 
the Bummer circuits. Parliament, instead of being pro- 
rogued, was only adjonraed — the Honse of Lords to the 
2d of September, when the appeal would be heard, and the 
House of CommonB to the 5th of that month, by which 
time it was expected that the hearing wonld be condaded, 
and the decision, given. After the hearing of comisel, the 
radgeB gave their opinioDB on the 3>oints submitted to them. 
They aU thought '^lat the indictment contained both good 
and bad matter. Lord Chief-Justice TindaJ and dz other 
judges very confidently maintained that the good matter 
did away with the had, and that t^ ju^ment of the court 
below should be affirmed. On the other hand. Baron Parks 
and Judge Coltman gave a somewhat hesitating opinion 
that the bad matter in the indictment destroyed the good, 
and that the judgment onght to be rereraed. 

Then came the turn of the peers to deliver their decision. 
The usual practice in such cases ia for the law lords only 
who have been present at the whole of the hearing to speak 
and vote. But on this occasion a large number oE lay lords 
attended, who had not been present throughout the pro- 
ceedings. The lord chancellor (Lord Lyndhurst) gave his 
judgment at length in accordance with the opinion which 
had been given by the majority of the judges, and con- 
cluded his address by moving that the judgment of the 
court below should be af&rmed. Lord Brougham followed 
Um, and came' to a eimilar concLnsion. Lord Senman, 
Lord Cottenham, and Lord Campbell in torn delivered 
their opinions on. the opposite side, and the last-mentioiied 
lord moved that the judj^ect of the court below ahoold be 



Then followed a cmrious scene. The majority of the lay 
lords present, who were vrarm supporters of the govern- 
ment^ considered that the judgment of <^e court below was 
about to be reversed, and a damping blow inflicted not on 
the m«sent adminiBt^tiou only bat on the authority of the 
English government in Ireland, by three strong Wlug par- 
tisans, in the teeth of the distinetly expressed opinion of a 
largo majority of the judges, and of two such high authori- 
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tiBB aa Lords I^ndhnrst and Brougham. When, therefore^ 
the qnestioii wae pnt by the lord chancellor, Beverftl of 
them called out, 'Aye.' The chancellor waB embarrassed, 
and seemed at a loss to determine what course he ought to 
take. Lord Brougham lamented the decision to which the 
majoiity of the law lords had come, declaring that it would 
'go out without authority, and come back without respect;' 
bat deprecated the contemplated interference of the lay 
lords. Iiord Campbell observed that the constitution knew 
no distinction between law lords and lay lords ; all had a 
right to vote ; but it was improper that those who had not 
been present tbronghont the whole hearing should exercise 
that right. In spite of these dissuasions the Earl of Effinv- 
ham tumonnced that ha was determined to vote; bat aB the 
lord chancellor and other peers remonstrated against this 
coutBe, the lay peers retired from the House, leaving the 
five law lords to decide the questiou before them, without 
eibmeoos interference; and so the jndgmrait was reversed. 
The consequence was that O'Connell, who had been already 
detained some weeks, was set at liberty. The news of this 
decigicin was received in Ireland with ecstatic delight. 
O'Connell was conducted to his house in Iferrion-sqnare, 
Dabtin, by an innomerable multitude, unidst the most 
triompbant demonstrationB of ^tthusiasm and affectioQ, 
and addressed them in his usual style. Similar demon- 
Etnticois were made in all parts of Ireland. But the object 
of all this demonstration was now nearly at the end of his 
CBTBOT, He was not far from seventy years of age, and the 
fatignes and excitements of the long agitation he had 
amed on had begun to tell on his iron constdtution. 
fiiTals too were now springing up, who seemed likely to 
outbid bim, and thus deprive him of that popular adoration 
in which he so greatly rejoiced. His condemnation too 
and imprisonment had told on him, and taught him a 
lesson of caution, which prevented him from, indulging in 
those dsnunciatbna of the English authority with which he 
W been accnstonied to delight his hearers. Henceforth 
be felt that he had to do with a government that was not 
to be trifled with, and he spoke and acted accordingly. 

By numy persons the decision which thus set Connell 
at liberty was deeply regretted. It was felt that a violation 
ot the law had been committed, and that the persons who 
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liad been gnilty of it had escaped tlirongh a mere teclmical 
qnibble ; that the impunity 'which had attended those who 
had roosed the passiona of an ignoTant and impolsive 
peasantxy iraB hkety to encourage the E^irit of lawlesBneas, 
which was doing bo much mischief in Ireland, and render- 
ing ite pacification so extremely difficult. It cannot be 
denied that there was mnch reaaon in these regrets, or that 
a miscarriage of justice had occnired. Bnt 'when we re- 
member the strong and bitter feelings of hostility which 
prevailed between the Protestant and Cathohc inhabitents 
of Ireland, and that the decision which had been given in 
Snblin was given by jadgea and jarymen who were all 
Protestants, we caniuit be surprised that it shoold have 
been regarded by the Irish people as a gross and glaring- 
injustice. It therefore produced the happiest effect in that 
country, and afforded the best possible reply to the asser- 
tions of those who so loudly complained tl^t justice could 
not be obtained from Englishmen for Irishmen, when it 
came to be known that the final court of appeal in the 
empire, composed on that occasion entirely of Englishmen 
and Protestants, after a careful hearing of the arguments 
on both sides, had reversed the decision of the Irish court, 
and set the prisoners free. Thus this judgment, which 
many bewailed as calculated to weaken the authority of the 
law in Ireland, probably contributed even niore than the 
determined attitude of the government to stn-engthen and 
uphold it. Certain it is that it was very speedily followed 
l^ a complete collapse of the repeal agitetion. For, though 
a new race of agitators arose, surpassing O'Gonnell in the 
extravagance of their demands, and though agrarian and 
other outrages continued to be perpetrated to a very lament- 
able extent, yet the agitation never recovered the formidable 
character it had assumed before the liberation of O'Gonnell 
and his associates. Few legal victories have ever done si> 
much to strengthen the Irish government as did this legal 
defeat of Sir Robert Peel's administration. 

The decision having been given, Parliament was pro- 
rogued by commission. The Queen's speech, read, as usual 
on such occasions, by the lord chancellor, referred to dis- 
cussions in which the government had recently been engf^d 
with the King of the French on events calculated to c^tnrb 
the good understanding and friendly relations which had 
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80 long BiibejBted between tite two countries, and it an- 
nomiced that, by the Bpirit of jnstice and moderation which 
had animated the two goTerEunents, the danger had been 
happily averted. The events thns referred to were the 
aasitmption of Bovereignty over the island of Tahiti by 
Admiral I>apetit Thonara, and the insult offered to the 
British nation by the violent removal of its flag, and Iw 
what Sir B, Peel, who waa generally so meaanred in hia 
langm^, jaatly described as a ' grose ontrage ' inflicted 
on Mr. Fritchard, the English consul at Tahiti. The qnes- 
tion itself might have been settled withont much difficnlty, 
as there could be no donbt that the French admiral had 
acted in a very improper manner, by anch a moderate 
apol<wy as the English government had a right to demand, 
and ^e French government conld hardly refuse. tJnf ortn- 
natety, however, there existed in France at the moment 
when these events occurred a bitter hostility against this 
conntry, -which the French government fonnd it very diffi- 
onlt to control. Indeed, the war spirit on both sides was 
strongly ronsed; and tJms, tiiongh the govemmentB of 
both conntries were animated by pacific sentiments, they 
fbuad it no easy matter to resist the warlike pressm^ that 
waa hronght to bear on them. It was a fortunate circwm- 
stance for the peace of Enrope that the men who bad the 
cMef share in these negotiations on the part of France were 
Louis Philippe, Ooizot, and Soolt; men who regarded 
peace and a cordial understanding with England as the 
corner-stone of their policy. Sonlt especially could not bat 
remember the enthusiastic welcome he had received from 
all classes in England, when he represented his own conntiy 
at the coronation of Qneen Victoria. By the reaolnte deter- 
mination of these three men to resist the impolso which 
nrged them towards a war with England, that terrible 
oiGunitjd was avoided, and agreat hindrance to the progress 
and civiEaation of the world waa averted. And thns, at 
the late conclnsion of this session, the English government 
waa able, in the terms we have quoted, to announce that 
war between the two conntries had been avoided, and that 
the good understanding which had so long existed between 
the two governments was fnlly maintained. Still the inci- 
dent had left behind it a very unpleasant feeling on both 
sides of the Channel. It was therefore a bold, and well- 
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timed act on tlie part of tbe French king to cbooHe t^aa 
period as the one for retnining the visit he had received 
from onr Queen and Prince Albert. The anxiety he had 
displayed to tnft'"'^'"-™ peaceful and cordial relations with 
onr government secnred him a most hearty and enthnsiastic 
yrticotae from tdl classea of Englishmen. That reception 
completely efiaced the onpleaaaat feelings which the 
Pritchard aBoir had left behind H, and placed the two 
nations on a more friendly footing with each other tlian 
before the oconrreuce of tlus untoward event. 

The satisfactoiy state of onr relations, not only with 
France, bat also with another great European power, with 
which it was of the ntmoet importance that this cotmtiy 
shoold maintain a friendly interconrae, was attested l^ a 
visit paid to this conni^ by the Emperor of Bnssia. This 
visii^ like that of the Fi&tiii King, was not a mere inter- 
change of personal civilitiGs between crowned heads. 
Both ctf tlkese Tisits were the means of drawing closer 
the ties of amity between this country and the great 
nations over which these potentates reigned, and whidi, to 
a certiuii extent, they represented. The inhabitants of 
Bnssia and France justly r^arded the cordial reception 
given to their respective sovereigns as the manifestatiott 
of a desire on onr ]^rt to maintain a good nnderstanding 
with themselves. They also hronght together sonie of the 
chief statesmen of Bnssia, France, and Ei^land, enabling 
them to become better acquainted with one anotlier's 
views and characters, and to discuss questions whi<^ bad 
arisen, or were likely to arise, between their respective 
countries much more fully in free and friendly conversation 
than in communications carried on through diplomatic 
agents and in formal state papers. Unhappily these visits 
did not last long enough, and the ties that were formed 
were not sufSciently strong to bear the strain which nn- 
fortunate and then unforeseen circumstances pot on them. 
However, during the visit of the Busaian Emperor ' all 
went meny as a maniage-b^.' He had much &ee and 
friendly intercourse with the Queen, Prince Albert, the Dnke 
of Wellington, Sir B. Peel, Lord Aberdeen, and many of 
the m(»t distinguished personages of the English gsvem- 
ment and l^islatnre. He was entertained with splendid 
hospitality at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle, and 
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witii a m^niGcence scaroely less than regal at Chlevick by 
the Biike of Deroushire, and by others of the English 
nobOily at their priacely mansioDS. He aesisted at a review 
held roecially in hoooor of him at Hyde Park, at which 
every branch of the service was represented. This review 
iraa the oocaeion of a very pleEbsiog aad characteriatic disphiy 
of the Dake of Wellington's right feeling. Finding that 
the apecfatora were bestowing their acclamatioiiB on himself 
lather than on the imperial visitor, he rode along the front 
of the people, saying to them as he passed, in tones of earnest 
entreaiy, ' Please don't cheer for me ; cheer for the Emperor.' 
The czar, after spending more than a week in Eingland, and 
receiving the hospitable attentions of the crown and nobility, 
and a very cordial welcome from all claaaes of onr conntry- 
sieii, em^irked on board the Black Eagle, the steamer 
vhioh had conveyed him to onr shores,' and was waiting to 
convey hi"! back to his own capital. It was noticed by 
Bome of the on-lookers, that one of the sailors conveyed a 
large bnndle of straw on board the vessel, and it was 
explained to them that this was the bed on which the 
Emperor of All the Bnssias preferred to sleep, leavii^ the 
members of hia snite to occupy the munificent and luznriona 
tsQchea with which the steamer was fitted. 

We mnst not altogether pass over the visits paid to this 
conntcy in the course of the year by the King of Saxony 
and Pnnoe William of Pmasia, now the Emperor Willianx. 
They represented the feelings and interests of Oermany ; 
divided indeed at that time, and very far from possessing 
the almost paramoont influence in the affairs of Bnrope 
whichahe baslatelyacqnired, but even then having interests 
in common with us, which rendered it veiT desirable that 
the two nationalities shonld cultivate each other's friendship. 
Thns, though these visits had not the political importance 
that beloi^«d to those of the two greatest potentates of 
Enrope, they were not without value and significanoe, as 
testi^ing to, and, to a certain extent, promoting a good 
nnderstandiHg between England and Germany. 

A select committee, which had been appointed to inquire 
into the rapidly extending railway system of this oountay, 
niade a r^rart which conveyed some mteresting information 
^th regard to the cost of the oonstmction of the principal 
lioea of railway, and of the legal and 'parliamentary ex- 
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penaes. The followiog table, compiled from those drawn 
Tip nnder the directioii of the committee and appended to 
their report, contains the charges per mile nnder these 
heads for the principal lines of railway which had been laid 
down up to the time at which the committee was appointed : 
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A bill for the abolition ot impriBonment for debta nnder 
the amooat of 201. had received the royal assent by com- 
mission on the 9th of Angnet, and came into operation the 
day following, on which several persona who had been con- 
fined in prison for debta below that amonnt were set at 
liberty. 

The parliamentaiy eession of 1845 began under pecu- 
liarly favonrable auspices. The harvest of the preceding 
year bad been nnnsnally abnndant ; and trade and commerce 
had thoroughly revived from their long-continned depree- 
sion. The fiscal measures of the government had answered, 
and more than answered, the anticipations of their framers. 
The income tax, which at first had cansed great discontent 
and lond complunts, was endnred with patience when the 
advantages of the remission of taxation that it had enabled 
ministers to make began to be felt, and the bnrden was the 
more cheerfnlly borne because it was hoped thaft in no long 
time it would be removed. The imitation for repeal in 
Ireland had almost entirely subsided, while the ^putes 
between O'Connell and some of his principal followers 
indicated the completeness of the success which attended 
the measures of government notwithstanding, or rather to 
a great extent on account of, the defeat they had sustained 
in the late prosecutions. The great difficulty of the 
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government was ihe question of the corv-laws, which was 
still kept open by the vigoroos aad persistent efforts of the 
anti-com-law league. Bnt the return of plenty and proa- 
perity, the sncceas that had attended the meaanres of the 
govemment, and the confidence which the financial ability 
of the prime minister inspired, enabled the govemment U> 
reasb every effort it made to compel them to change their 
policy of protection. 

The seBsion was opened on the 4th of Pebruary by the 
Qneen in person. Her speech indicated that it was the 
intention of the government to propose measures for 
impioving the sanitary condition of the houses of the poor 
in la^ towns, and the continuance of the income tax for 
a farther period. Dnrin^ the recess the government had 
lost one of its ablest and most nsefol members. It was 
generally understood that Mr. Q^ladstone, as president of 
the board of trade, had taken at least as lai^e a share 
as the prime miniater himself in the financial reforms 
which had so greatly increased the reputation of the 
present administration, and he had displayed no less 
tftct and eloquence in explaining and defending thoso 
measures than skill and dihgenoe in preparing them. 
Parliament and ibe conntry naturally expected to Diow the 
reasons which had caused him to secede from a cabinet of 
which he was so conspicnons and so serviceable a member, 
hi the coarse of the debate on the address, Lord John 
Biusell made some remarka on his resignation, which drew 
from him aji explanation of the cause of his withdrawal 
from the ministry. Some years before this time he had 
pnbliahed a yolnme on the relations between the church 
and the state. In this work he had advanced opinions at 
variance with the course which the government had 
determined to take in reference to the endowment of 
Majnooth Goll^e. It was true that he no longer held 
those opinions, fuid was prepared to support the provisiona 
of the bill which the government intended to bring forward, 
BO far as they had been imparted to him ; bnt he feared 
that if in office he should advocate a measure that he had 
previoDsly condemned in a work prepared with much care 
and reflection, it might he supposed that his change of 
opnion was dictated by interested motives ; he therefore 
determined to retire from the ministry, and thus plaoo 
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himself in a position to take s free and independent course 
with regard to the proposed meaenre. At the same timB 
he expreased great r^ret at having to withdraw from the 
cabinet, and respect for the colleagnes from whom he had 
felt obliged to separate himself. This explanation caused 
a strong feeling of regret that a scmpnlonsnees, generally 
regarded as orer-sensitive, shonld have depriyed the govern- 
ment and the conntry of the services of an able and apright 
minister. The statement made by Mr. G-Jadstone called ap 
Sir Robert Peel, who, after expressing the high value he 
attached to the services of his late colleagne, anttonnced that 
he intended to propose to the House ' a liberal increase of 
the vot« for the college of Maynooth,' and that he did ' not 
propoBO to accompany that increased vote by any regolation 
with respect to the doctrine, discipline, and management of 
the college, which can diminish the grace and favour of the 
grant.' Ur. Sfaeil amused the House and excited its ' loud 
langhter ' by regretting that the statesmNi shonld have been 
sacrificed to the anthor, and that Sir Bobert Feel shoold 
have reason to say, ' O that my friend had not written a 
l>ook!' 

The reader of this History can hw^ly ftul to have 
perceived that, in the period we have now reached, the 
qnestion of financial rnorm had acqnired the place of 
paramoont importance which in preceding parliaments had 
been occnpied by qoestions of parliamentary, mnnicipal, 
and administrative reform. It was because Sir R. Peel 
was generally regarded as the ablest financier of his day 
that he had been called to the first place in the government. 
It was this, more than the conservative reaction, more than 
the activiiy that had been displayed in the registration 
of voters, and the money that had been expended in the 
elections, that had enabled him to defeat the late govern- 
ment, and had given him the large majority on the 
dissolution to which he had forced them to resort. And 
the favonraUe expectations that had been formed respecting 
his fiscal measures had been more than fulfilled. The whole 
country, we may almost say the whole civilised world, vras 
watching with intense interest the bold but wary advances 
he was malting in the path of financial reform, guided by 
the experience gained in carefully watching the operation 
of the changes he had succeeded in intKiducing. The 
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iaterest taken in them, weu, indeed, greater on the part of 
many of Iiis enU^^tened opponents tima on tlie part of maaj 
flf hia foUowera. The former could not but feel that, thoagh 
he -waa not prepared to carry hia principlee to their logical 
conclusions, yet that bis principles 'were identical with their 
own, while the applications he made of them were bolder 
&nd happier than they conld. have derised. These circDm- 
stances giye to the financial measures introdaced by Sir R. 
Feel during the period of his administration an istereat and 
an importance which do not belong to the history of any 
other financial meaenres which at any former period h^ 
been placed before the House of Commons. The parlia- 
mentary, nmnicipal, and adminiatrative reTolntions 'which 
had already taken place, were now, in fact, being followed 
by a financial revolution, none the legs worthy of attention 
becaoae it was calmly and quietly carried on't with the full 
assent of a large majority both in the legislature and tha 
«oantry. Sir Robert Peel showed hie sense of the import- 
ance la his plans, and his desire that tbey should be sub- 
mitted to the fullest and most searching in'veetigaiion, by 
bringing forward his budget at the earliest posaible period 
of the session. On the 14th February, in accordance 'with 
notice previously given, he thus explained and developed 
his financial plans in a committee of ways and means. 

' Though I rise 'under some disadvantages as to the period 
of the year at which this communi cation is made, yet after 
the declaratian contained in her majesty's speech, that it is 
the intention of ministers to propose the continuance of the 
income tax for a certain number of years, I feel that there 
is no other alternative than to submit to the House the 
general views which the government takes of the financial 
condition and the commercial policy of the country. It will 
be my duty fo discuss the great question, Whether it is 
consistent with the public interest that the present amonnt 
of public expenditure should be maintained, or whether it 
is not light that there should be, in some important respects, 
an increase of expenditure beyond the precedent of former 
years. If the committee maintEun the latter proposition, 
the question which I shEdl then have to submit will be this, 
Whetiher it is fittii^ that the expenditure should be met 
from the ordinary sources, or whether it is more advisable 
that the tax on income aud property should be continued, 
L 3 
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for the donble purpose of providing for the due execution 
of the poblic aerrice, and oi enabling Parliament to repeal 
other taxes pressing on the indoBtiy and commercial enter- 
priae of the country. 

' I anticipate that the snrplns revenue which will be in 
the exchequer on the Sth of April 184S will at the very 
least amoont to 5,000,0002. ; and J estimate the revenue for 
the year ending April 5th, 1846, on the assumption that tiie 
Honse will not sanction the income tax, will amonnt to 
51,000,0001. ; and snpposing the estimates of the enening 
year to be the same as those of the last, I calculate the totEu 
amount of expenditure to be 48,557,0002. Bnt if you deduct 
from this snrplna the sama to be derived from the receipt of 
balf a year's income tax which will become doe in the interim, 
and from the payment of the iustolment from China, there 
will in that case be a small deficiency in the revenue as com- 
pared with the expenditnre of the year. The question then 
arises. Are mimsters justified in demanding, under such cir- 
cumstances, an increased expenditure on account of the 
public Beirice P 1 am satisfied tbat they are justified. Ko 
saving can be made by the abolition of offices, or the reduc- 
tion of salaries ; a sufficient force of revenue officers must 
be k^t up ; no diminution of our army can be recommended ; 
the growing necessity for a farther protection to our com- 
merce in every part of the globe induces me to propose that 
we should employ 4,000 more men in the navy this year 
than were employed under the estimates of last year. There 
will also be a vote for always keeping at onr command a 
squadron of eight or nine sail of the line, and another for 
the pun)OBe of increasing and improving our steam naviga- 
tion. In respect, therefore, of the vote for the navy, and 
the ordnance connected with the navy, there will be votes 
this year of an increase of nearly a million. For tbis in- 
creased expenditure the revenue of the year will, I think, 
suffice, even if the House will not consent to continue the 
income tax. It is quite clear, however, that if it does not 
continue the income tax, in the year following a deficiency 
of revenue will occur ; and the question 1 must next put to 
the committee is. Whether they will mn the risk of that 
deficiency by making no provision to meet it ; or Whether 
they will postpone the consideration of that deficiency till 
the year 1846 P Her majesty's government think that it 
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will not be a prudent conrae so to disregard the fatnrs 
condition ot the cotmtry, and ministers are therefore in- 
duced to propose the continuance of tho property tax for 
ft farther period; bat before I ask the assent of the Hoose 
to that proposal, I feel it necesBary to esplain our views 
as to the appropriation of the sorpInB revenne which 
will then ho placed at our disposal, after all the exigen- 
cies of the public service are provided for. Assomin^ 
that the conunLttee will sanction the continoauce of the 
nroperty tax, the revenne on the 5th of April 1846 
jriU amonnt to 53,700,000?. Dedooting from this tho 
,iQm of 600,0001. from China, which will only be re- 
ceivable one year more, we may take the amonnt of the 
Tcvenne at 53,100,0002. The public expenditure I hare 
abeady calcnlated at 49,000,000?. There will therefore be 
left on the 5th of April 1846 a net sorplns of 3,400,000{., if 
ihe comntittee acquiesce in the demand of ministers for in- 
creased naval estimates. I now approach the most importantVs. 
question of all. How can this Bnrplns be applied to the relief I \ 
of taxation ? 1 would not have proposed the continnance 1 
of the income tax if I had not felt the strongest persuasion / 
that it is competent for the house, by means of it, to make 
arrangements with respect to taxation which will be the 
f oun»iation of great future commercial prosperity, and which 
will add materially to the comforts of those who are called 
«n to contribute to it. In determining how yon will 
appropriate any surplus of revenue, several important con- 
siderations should always be before you. Tou must first 
consider the claims to reduction of taxation on account of 
the heaviness of the duties on articles which enter into 
general consumption ; then you mnst also consider what 
are the taxes that press most heavily on those raw 
materials which constitnte the staple mannfactnres of the 
country ; then yon mnst consider what are the taxes which, 
require the greatest establishment of revenue of&cera for 
their collection ; and then what are the taxes which, if 
rednoed, would enable you to diminish that establishment 
ao as to rednce your expenditnre ; lastly, you must consider 
what are the taxes which, if removed, will give a new scope 
to commercial enterprise, and occasion an increased demand 
for labour. I do not say which of these considerations 
ODght to preponderate, bat they are all important. If tho 
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|tropeity tax ie contmned, miniBterB intend to make a great 
experiment with respect to taxation, in the hope that the 
general prosperity wnich will result from it will fill np the- 
void caused in fntare years hy the ceBsation of taxation. 
We do not propose to Ttmintain any material enrplns of 
income over reveniie, in the conviction that the honse will, 
at all events, maintain public credit ii they propose the 
redaction of certain taxes which are more oneronB than 
prodnctive. I will take firet the taxes connected with the 
cnstoms, and wiU submit to the honse a proposition with - 
respect to the rednction of the dnty on sugar. I propose, 
witli regard to all sugars bat refined sugars, to make thia 
reduction: on brown muscovado si^ar, which now pays a 
dnty of 25^. Sd., I propose to make a reduction of lis. 3i£.^ 
and to reduce the duty to lis. That redvctioii will apply 
to all Britisb-plantation sugar, and to sugars produced in 
the Mauritius ; but there are certain districts in British 
India with regard to which a different rule now applies, 
and I propose they should pay the same relative proportion 
of dnty which they pay at present, and that the duty should 
be 18s. 8d. On free-labour foreign sugar I propose that, 
the protecting duty shall not exceed Ss. id., and therefore 
the doty will be 23«, 4d. Any country which has a 
reciprocity treaty with ns cannot, of course, be deprived of 

\ any privilege tmt it enjoys at present. As to w}iite or- 
. clayed sugars, or sugars equal to clayed sugars, I propose- 
that the duty sho^d be reduced on Bri&h plantations 
from 25e. 3d. to 16s. 4d. ; that the dnty en sugar imported 
from India should be 21s. 9d., and that the duty on free- 
labour foreign sngar shonld be 28s. ; thus retaining the 
whole amount of the discriminating duty which was im- 
posed last year, bat applying that discriminating duty in a. 
different manner, giving 9«.4d.aa a protection on muscovado 
sugar, and an increased protection of lis. id. on the more- 
valuable and costly article. I propose to rednce the duty 
on molasses in the same proportions, and to remove the 
prohibitory duty on refined su^r imported from those- 
British possessions which are entitled to import muscovado 
sugar at 14s., and to place on each sugar a proportionate 
import duty, 18s. 8d. on refined sugar, and 21s. on 
, double refined. I calculate that this reduction of dnty 

/ will make a reduction of price amounting to IJt?. per 
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ponnd, and that the lose to the revenne of nert vear Trill 
be l,300,0OOZ. In the tariff of 1843 I abolished the duties 
OS eiporte, mth the exception of some few articles ; I now 
propcse as a general role the abolition of export dxtties on 
all articles, not excepting coal ; and I hope that, after 
having benefited the cow-owners by the removal of this 
iatj, yr& shall hear no more of their combinations to 
reetnct enpply and enhance price. I eetimate the total 
loes from the reduction of the coal daiyat 120,0001. I now 
come to the consideration of dutiea levied on and applicable 
to raw materials used in mannfadnres. The tanff now 
includes 813 such ioticles. I propose to remove the dnties J 
sppHcahk to 430 of Uiem. By abolishing these duties, we 
flhu) get rid of a nnmber of troublesome acconnte, as well 
as of the warehonse system. Among the articles to which 
QoB abolition of duties will apply are the fibrone materials 
of silk, hemp, and flax ; jtaim of certain materials, except- 
ing wooUen ; fomitore goods ; animal and vegetable 
manures ; ores and min^Is, with the exception of copper 
ore ; iron and zinc in their first stage of maimfactare ; dye 
BtnSa generally, and certain drags of a noxious character. 
There are some articles to which this total removal of 
duties will not apply. I do not propose to interfere with 
the general principles which the government has applied to 
the timber duties, with the exception of staves, of which I 
have determined to permit an unrestricted importation, for 
the benefit of the coopers, limiting, however, tiie length of 
the staves, to prevent their importation, for the benefit of 
other parties than the coopers. The whole loss o<!casioned 
by the omission of 480 articles from the tariff would amoont 
to 320,0001. I next approach the consideration of that 
article of raw material which is most important to the 
piosperity of the coontty, cotton wool. As the impost 
presses meet heavily on the coarser fabrics, I am prepared 
to advise the abolition of it altogether. The loes to the 
revence on that article will not be less than 680,0002. I 
do not intend to propose any farther alteration in the 
revenue of the customs. I have reviewed the excise duties, 
in order to asce3*tain which of them pressed most grievously 
ou the interests and iudustiy of the countiy. I found first 
and foremost among these the uncertain duty on the trans- 
fer of property, which, in accordance with the recommends- 
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tion of ft commisBion appointed some years sso to exftmine 
into the excise duties, I propoBe to repeEJ. I likewise 

Eropoae that auctioneers, instead of taking out eereral 
censes at an expense of 51. each for selling different 
articles, should take out one general license at an expense 
of 151., to sell any article they please. Their licenEes now 
oft«n cost them 251. The number of auctioneers is 4,000, 
and the establishment of a 151. license will produce a 
revenue of 60,000i. 1 intend to relieve the article of glass 
from all excise duty. The amount of duty at present 
imposed on it is 2002. and even 300J. per cent, on its 
mannfacture, and there is no duty which occasions such 
vexatious interference with the manufactorers. The loss 
arising from the remission of the glass dnty will amount to 
642,0001. The total immediate loss which the revenue will 
sustain &om the repeal of the dnty on all the articles on 
which I propose a remission of taxation -will be 8,338,0002., 
which will nearly absorb the surplns of 3,40O,000Z. on wluch 
I have calcnlated. I do not deny that the financial scheme 
ivhich I have just explained to the committee is a bold 
experiment : but, responBible as I am to Parliament for its 
success, I am not afraid of making it. I now propose to 
the committee to continue the income tax for a farther 
limited period of three years, because I have a confident 
expectation that the reduction in the price of articleB of 
great importance which will follow this proposed remission 
of taxation will be, if not a complete, yet a great, compen- 
sation for ita burden, I will not eay that it may not be 
wiser to give a longer time than three years for testing 
this experiment. I think, however, that Parliament ought 
to have a control over suidi a tax. I hope that so great a 
source of revenne will not be dried up before the expiration 
of three years ; but at iihe end of that time, such is my 
confidence in the elasticity of the countiy, I think you will 
be able to dispense with the tax if yon think proper. I 
recommend this plan with a deliberate conviction that your 
sanction of it will conduce to the extension of industry and 
the encouragement of enterprise ; so that all classes, 
whether agricultural, mannfacturing, commercial, or par- 
ties not engaged in any particular branch of indnstry, will 
either directly or indirectly be benefited by it.' 
.' Sir Robert sat down, after having spoken for three honra 
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and a quarter. His Bpeech was not eqnal ia leagtli, nor 
perhaps in financial ability, to some of those which have 
been delivered within the last few years ; bnt in both 
nspects it sarpassed all those that had erer been delivered 
before on eimilar occasions. The great and comprehenBive 
changes which it proposed completely carried away tiie 
hoQBe, and called forth very loud cheering from all qnarters 
«f it^ and not least from the benches occupied by those 
who differed most entirely from the general policy of the 
parly of which he was the leader. As soon as the cheering 
had subsided, the prime minister again rose to express a 
hope that the house wonld be prepared to decide on the , 
principle of his resolutions on the following Monday. The 
plan underwent a slight degree of criticism. Lord J. 
Rnssell and Lord Howick objected to the proposed arrange- 
ment for the Bngar duties, and Messrs. Boebuck and Curtis 
to the renewal of the income tax, but the expressions of 
satisfaction greatly predominated. 

On the evening of the 17th the budget came ^ain 
before the honse. Lord J. Bnssell stated his strong ob- 
jection to an income tax, and predicted that it wonld be 
renewed perpetually. He denied that the burden of a 
permanent income tax wonld be sufficiently repaid to the 
country by th& benefit to be derived from taking oS certain 
lazes. He objected to ihat part of the plan which gave 
away 300,000(. of auction duties, contending that the 
Tednction of the duty on fire-in anranoes and that on soaj', 
the only tax now left on the absolute necessaries of liiu, 
would have been more expedient changes. He condemned. 
Sir E. Peel's interference with the article of sngar as being 
tnoBt injudicious and impolitic, contending that if the 
^gar of all foreign conntries were admitted on the same 
principle OB that of onr own colonies, the estimated loss of 
l,300,000i. would be avoided, and there would be no 
occasion to abandon any part of our revenue. He hoped 
the people would resolve to set trade free, and thus get rid 
of the odious and inquisitorial income tax. He concluded 
his speech, however, without proposing saj amendment on 
the proposition before the house, Not so Mr. Hoebnck, who 
foUowed him. He concluded a long and able speech, in 
which he assailed with ^reat acrimony and ingenuity the 
ministerial plan, by moving an amendment that the words 
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' professions, trftdes, aod offices ' should be omittied from 
the resolntdon moved by Sir R. Feel; and he explained 
that he proposed this alteistion not with the view of alto- 
gether ezclndfng them from t&zation, bnt for the poipoaa . 
of subjecting them to a discrinunaHng scheme of texation. - 
It has been admitted over and over ^ain, that the inconi» 
tax has pressed most nnjostly on those classes which Mr. 
BoebacE mentioned in his amendment : but though this 
injnstice has been urged on the attention of Bncceesiv& 
Parliameots, and been almost nniverBally acknowledged, 
no government has been bold enough to attempt to redress 
it The hope that the income tai wonld only be contiimed 
for a few years induced the oIeissob who felt themselves 
aggrieved to bear the load in the first ioBtonce with more 
patience than tltey would have displayed if they had believed 
that it would be permanent ; and then the habit of bearing 
it has inured them to it. 

The chancellor of the exchequer replied to Mr. Boebut^ 
and answered the qnestion, What grounds have ministers 
for supposing titat tne income tax will not bo permanent ? 
l^ saying, * Our expectations of the future are based on 
the experience of the past. The income tax was orimnally 
submitted to the oonsideratioti of the house in 1842, for 
the purpose of covering a large deficiency, and releas- 
ing a number of articles from restrictions which pressed 
heavily on indnstiy. The amount received from the 
ordinary sources of revenue was 47,000,000!. The measures 
proposed to Parliament in that and in the last session for 
the reduction of taxation withdrew from the public income 
no less a sum than 1,400,0002. ; and yet on the 10th of 
October 1844i the same taxes produced not 47 ,000,0002., but 
47,497,000(.' He argued against the distinctign which Mr. 
Boebuck proposed to make between realised and fluctuating 
capita], and quoted the authority of Mr. Pitt in support of his 
ai^ament. He promised to give Lord J. RusseU an early op- 
pOTtnni^ of fighting over again the battle of the sugar duties. 

After Mr. C. Wood and Colonel ConoUy hod spoken — 
the first in condemnation, and the second in snpport of the 
income tax — Mr. Bankes, as the champion of tiie ^ncol- 
tnrists, rose to complain of the manner in which his clients 
had been disregarded by the prime minister and the 
chancellor of the exchequer, though the dista^esses which 
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thej vera enduring had been formally commauioated to 
the lionse. 'By tois plan,' he exclaimed, 'everythii^iB 
giren to tlie mercantile, and nothing to tjie agricnltTirat 
interest. Why is the establishment of our army so great? 
To protect our colonies aadonr commerce. Why are the navy 
estimates to be increased to the amount of l,(XK),000i. ? 
Because both in China and the Pacific new naval stations 
are necessarr to defend tiie interests of the merchants in their 
Ticinity. Does the agricnltoral interest object to this? 
Ko snch thing. Then let not that interest, lE it is as power- 
ful and as predominant as is stated, he tannted in fatnre as 
eelGsh and nngeuerons. As to the roto before the honse, 
those who represent the distressed districts cm» only act as 
circomstances permits I see that both sides of the hoose 
are prepared to vote for the contintiance of the income tax ; 
I hare therefore no choice, and most accommodate my voto 
to Hie sitnation. The farmers are ill able to bear this or 
any other burden.' Mr. Warbnrton thought that if the 
income tax were made permanent, all objections to it wonld 
raniflh ; while Mr. Robert Palmer, on the contrary, contended 
tiiat a permanent income tax wonld be an intolerable evil. 
In answer to tlie complaints of those who represented the 
igricnltnral interest, Sir B. Peel stated that his reason for 
not allading to thedistreBS of that intereet in his speech on 
Friday was that he had entered on the sobject at Bomo 
length two or three evenings before. He expressed the 
fimest conviction, that if the agricoltnral interest wonld 
agree to the continuance of the income tuc, and consent to 
t^ their share in the general prosperity, which be believed 
wtmld be derived from it, they would gain more than they 
wonld if he were to reheve them from some local taxation, 
and burden the consolidatod fnnd with a grant of 500,0001. 
for their advantage ; and he pointed ont in some detail how 
•he agricoltnrist would be benefited bymany of the rends- 
siong of dnty he proposed to make. The debate was con- 
tiniied some time longer, and at the conclusion of it Mr. 
Boebttck's Mnendment was rejected by a majority of 208, 
there being 55 in favour of it, and 263 against it. The 
chief attack on the ministerial plan was made on the 5th 
of March, when it was moved that the honse should go 
mto committee on the income-tax bill. Mr. Bernal Osborne 
then moved that it should be committed that day three 
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TQODths. Mr. F. T. Baring took this opportnnity of enter- 
ing into a aearching examination and carefolly-prepared 
criticism of the financial plana of the goTsmment. 

' Sir E. Peel,' lie said, "originally £manded the income- 
tax for three years, as a means of recovering the revenue, 
the income tax to be tlien remitted. Bat what is the state 
of the fiBances now P On the face of Sir B. Peel's estimate, 
the income for the enaning year, without the Chinese money 
or the income tax, wiU be 47,900,000i,, the expenditure 
49,700,000^., leaving a deficient of 1,800,0001. ; therefore 
the income tax cannot be got rid of without imposing addi- 
tional taxeato the amount of 2,000,000f. After completing 
<the whole of hia operations, Sir R. Peel calcolatea the snr- 
plofl at only 90,0001. or lOO.OOOi. Even that Hurplaa reals 
on the sngar dnties ; they again rest on the calcolation 
that the conBnmption will increase by nearly one-fifth 
beyond the largest cousnmption yet attained, and that aiigttf 
will come in at the higher rate of duties, while it is not yet 
certain what scale the right hon. gentleman will be obliged 
to fall back on. It may be admitted that the poor man 
will derive some benefit from the remission of dnties on 
other articles, but these remissions will not tonch his bread, 
cheese, butter, soap, tea, tobacco, or coffee. The right 
honourable gentleman Bays that hia selection baa been made 
with reference to one great point, that at the end of three 
years he may be able to take off the income tax. In bia 
anticipations of the future the chancellor of the exchequer 
baa borrowed the too aanguine pencil of hia colle^ae 
Prosperity Robinson.* He took off taxes to the amonnt of 
three or Kinr millions, and expected to increase the revenue 
in three years l^ five milliona. The facts di,d not justify 
that calculation. The chancellor of the exchequer foi^e^ 
that in 1816 the income tax was taken off. In 1816 the 
ordinary revenue was 71,900,000!.; taxes were taken off 
to the amonnt of 17,500,000i. In 1819 the revenue 
was 52,I55,000i., being a loss of I9,745,000i. In the five 
years ending 1826 the taxes remitted were 13,000,000!., and 
the revenue was not restored by about 4,000,000!. In tbe 
three years ending 1829 the taxes taken off were 9,600,000!., 

* A nickname given to the Earl of Bipon, on accDimt of the over-SBUguine 
nnticipBlioUB of proiperitj' arising from Iu5 finandal measures, in irMch h« 
nul indulged when ehanJellor of the exchequer. 
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bnt by 1829 the revenue tad not recovered, the lose being 
4,600,OOOZ. Prom 1815 to 1830 the taiea taken off were 
33,000,000;., and the loas to the revenue was 22,000,000^.' 
Mr. Osborne's amendment, and- another 1:^ Mr. Cnrtiay 
Hmiting the duration of the tax to two years instead of three, 
were rejected by considerable majorities. In answer to 
remarks made by Mr. Wakley, Sir R. Peel said that if the 
bonae was so enamoured of the income tax at the end of 
three years as to reiLew it again, they would amend it as 
might seem best. He did not at all despair of being able to 
part with it at the end of three years, but if the boose 
wonld give it to him for five years, on condition of adopting 
alterations which wonld render it less onerous to the 
working classes, he would willingly agree to that amend- 
ment. On the whole, there was a strong expression of 
opinion in favour of direct taxation, and the bill passed 
through the committee withontany material alteration, and 
was sent up to the House of Lords, where it was also 
oirried. This question being disposed of, the not less interest 
isg and important qnestion of the sugar duties came under 
debate, the discussion turning almost ezclusively on tho 
merits of differential duties. The issue on this question 
WM very distinctly raised by a resolution proposed by Mr. 
Milner CHbsoii on the 24th of February, stating that no 
ammgement of these duties would be satisfactory which 
did not involve an eqnaUsation of duty on foreign and 
colonial Bogars. The question then proposed was of so 
much importance, was so ably .brought forward by Mr. 
Gibson, and so thoroughly discussed on his motion, that we 
think it desirable to give, with our usual condensation, an 
account of the principal argoments made use of by those 
who took part in the debate. 

Ht. Qibeon : ' I rise to call the attention of the honse to 
a plain matter of justice in taxation, and to aseert that it is 
not consistent with the fair performance of onr functions 
when we resolve ourselves into a committee of ways and 
means to consider of a supply to her majesty, in order to 
enable her to meet the eipenditnre of the country, to levy 
another tax, which is not paid to the crown or to the ex* 
chequer, bnt to a class of our countrymen who have not 
made good their claim to any compensation for a grievance 
"iiiUctcd on them. 1 contend that to levy a discriminating 
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duty on foreign and colonial sngar is to give tbe amount of 
that diacrinunating duty to tbe parties for whose protection 
it ifl levied. Now the difference between the daty imposed 
on colonial sngar and that imposed on foreign sngara is to 
be 10>, per cwt. ; and the amount of loss which will be sus- 
tained by the exchequer, and of gsin to the Weat and East 
Indian proprietore in conseqnence of this difference of duty, 
will be no leas than 2,300,000/. & year. This addition to 
the price of angar ia an injustice to iihe consnmei-. It has 
been defended on two gronnds : first, that there is a defi- 
ciency of labour in onr colonies ; and secondly, that the 
colonies are ezpoeed to greater ezpenae in the production of 
sngar now that slavery and the slave-trade are aboliahed. 
With regard to the first, I may qnote the anthorily of Lord 
Stanley, wlio baa stated that there iaan adequate supply of 
labour in the West Indies, and has shown that the hill 
coolies are wandering about in crowds and in penury in the 
Manritins because they are unemployed. With regard to 
the second, I may mention that the p\>dnction of a cwt. of 
sngar in the time of slavery cost 9«. lO^d., and that at pre- 
sent it coste Boznewhat between 10». 2d. and 9s. 9id. It is 
evident, then, that the discriminating dnty of IDs. a cwt 
for the benefit of onr colonial dependencies is more than all 
the cost of producing a cwt. of sugar. Tbe colonial pro- 
prietors are very deficient in their knowledge of the cnltiva- 
tion of the sugar-cane, and in the application of science and 
iDaohinery to it. They live &r from their estates, and do 
not place them under proper superintendence ; bnt they 
have no reason on that account to call on the pecnile of 
England to give them compensation for their want of skill 
and necessary anperintendence. They will derive no benefit 
from any jngglmg of duties in tmi house, or from any 
applications to secretaries of atate for higher duties for the 
protection of theb monopoly. They muat gird up their loins, 
and no loiter suffer themselves to be enervated by that 
monopoly which ia as injurious to themaelvea as it ia to the 
trade and manu&ctnre of England. Besides, our merdianta 
and manufacturers hare an equal right with those who 
produce sug^ from their own estates to supply the Bri^h 
community with sngar from Brazil and other conntries, 
which they obtain in exchange for their commodities and 
home-made produce. Our colonies can no longer supply na 
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vith a, Boffident quantity of sngar now that we h&ve a vast 
increaae in the number of our popnlation, while the import 
remains stationaiv. The consequence is, that, as the 
affluent classes will not for^o their nsnal snpply of sugar, 
a less portion remains to be divided amongst the poorer 
classes, and that too at a higher price. Thus the monopoly 
diminishes the consumption of sugar, and thereby diminishes 
the amount of customs duties paid on it into the reveune. 
Bnt if the import of sugar has diminished, perhaps the loss 
Ims been made up by our exports to tiie West Indies ? 
Quite tiie reverse. The exports to the West Indies in 1794 
were as great as they are now, and during the last twenty 
years they have not increased. I therefore contend that 
thifl protection is not for revenue, for it defrands revenue ; 
that it is not for the producer, for his produce has not 
inmesed ; not for the exporter at home, for his exports to 
these colonies are stationar;^ ; it is not to be defended on the 
score of consistency, for Sir B. Peel is now going to admit 
ootbm the produce of the East Indies, and cotton the pro- 
duce of the United Stat«a of America, on the same terms. 
It is also at variance with the principles of the greatest 
practical political philosophers. It is a mere arbitrary 
^lutiou, carried by the force of nnmbers in this house for 
the benefit of a class, for which no adequate eiplanatiou has 
been offered. I trust that the house will desist from this 
onwise legislation, and no longer sanction this principle, 
that free labour is not able to contend with slave kbonr.' 

Paasiiig by the speeches of Mr. Ewart, who seconded the 
motioa, and Mr. Jajnee, who opposed it, we come to that at 
Ur. Ricardo, a gentleman who enjt^ed a high and deserved 
TCpntation as a political economist, and whose opinions on 
th^ question, therefore, carried great weight with them. 
He and: 

' The government resolutiou contains nineterai different 
ntea of duty to be levied on sngar. It makes distinctiona 
for which there are no real grounds of difEerence ; and it 
proposes an immense sacrifice of revenne without the least 
compensating advantage. Brokers and wholesale grocers 
have publicly declared that they cannot comprehend the 
dietinctioa which Sir B. Peel has drawn between different 
tindfl of brown muscovados and of clayed sugars, nor tell 
vhere mnscovadoe end and clayed sugars begin. I ce4cii- 
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late the sacrifice made by the Englisli consamers of sugar 
nsder the present system to he 3,790,0002. more thantuider 
the old system, and this ia paid to the West-India pro- 
prietors exclnsiyely. To this may be added l,3OO,(K)0i. 
more which will be lost, according to Sir B. Peel, to the 
exchequer ; bo that 5,000,000i., or the amoont of the income 
tax, is sacrificed by the country for these diBcrim.inating 
duties. I think it wonld be mnch better to equalise the sugar 
dnties than to propose the continuance of the income tax in 
order to make the proposed reductions in the sugar dnties.' 

Sir Oeorge Clerk : 'Proiective duties may in some cases 
be carried too far, bat, considering the heavy harden oi our 
national debt, it is a very serions thing to say that we are 
to remove all protection from native industry. I contend 
tiiat the depression to which the West-India interest has 
been snbject for some time past, owing to the abolition of 
slavery, affords a fair claim to legislative protection. When 
it is just commencing to recover from that depression, la it 
wise for the house to interfere, and assert that the planters 
are not entitled to any protection at all P If the West- 
India proprietors have not applied to the cultivation of 
sugar ^ the modem inventions of science sud machinery, 
it IB owing to their want of capital, occasioned by the im- 
mense depreciation of their properties ; but I deny that this is 
the fact to anything like the extent alleg^ by Mr. Oibson.' 

Mt. VUUers : ' The assertion that the West- India interest 
has suffered by the abolition of the slave-trade is quite cou- 
traiT to the fact ; the reverse was admitted by Lord Bipon 
twelve years ago. Aa for the argument, that the colonial 
proprietors require protection, it rests with Sir G. Clerk to 
show that protected interests have ever prospered. These 
duties cost the country 4000i. a week in the metropolis, and 
50,0001. a week in the rest of the kingdom, and aU for the 
benefit of the West-India proprietors.' 

Lord Homch : ' I cannot call this duty, as Sir G-, Cleric 
has done, a protection to British indnatry ; on the contrary, 
I denounce it as an unjustifiable impost on the hard-earned 
wages of the British labourer. Brazilian sugar is now sell- 
ing in bond at ISs. 6i. per cwt,, and 18^ tons of colonial 
sugar, at 26s. per cwt., would coat each 481i. Therefore the 
produce of British labour to the amonnt of 4SII. would 
exchange for sugar of BrazU in bond to the amonnt of 26 
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tons, but for sngar of the West ladies is bond to the amonat 
of only 18J tons. Seren and a half tons of sngar is, then, 
the smoont of spoliation from, the British labonrer taken 
hj the West-IndlEt proprietor, on bo comparatively insignifi- 
cant a stun aa 4S11. Again, look at the advantages which 
wonld be derived to this eonntty from abolishing the dis- 
criminBting duties in an increased trade with Sonth 
America, and especially with BraziL When the Brazilian 
treaty, which admitted all Briti^ prodnce and mannfac- 
tores for consamption into Brazil at a dnty of 15 per cent., 
expired last year, the govenunent of Brazil informed onr 
govemment that they wonld exclnde onr prodnce from their 
dominions unless we admitted their prodnce at redoced 
duties into ours ( bat that they woold admit it on the old 
terms if we woidd relai the sternness of our tariff. Tho 
eqnaliaation of these duties would therefore restore us to a 
state of commercial harmony with the Brazils, and so open 
to ns a market which already takes annnaUy fire millions of 
our exports. The retention of these discriminating duties, 
80 iar from being a beneEt, is absolutely a detriment to the 
West Indies themselves. I will not say that the equalisa- 
tion of duties might not give a temporary stimulus to 
slavery and the slave trade, but I am persuaded that, in the 
end, it would enable the friends of humanity to gain a 
great triumph ; for it would show that, on a clear stage and 
without favonr, free labour is more than able to compete 
vith slave labour.' 

Mr. Gladstone, who continued to give his old colleagues 
a wum support, rose after Lord Howick and said : 

' I admit that the supporters of the resolution are bound 
to show cause for maintaining the existing protection ; bat 
it hsa been the policy of Parliament for some time past to 
maintain protection where capital and skill are invested in 
certain fonns, perhaps defective, but still adopted under 
its sanction. Mr. Villiers has asked what claims have the 
West-India proprietors to this discriminating duty ? I wish 
heartily that equalisation of duties could be adopted on 
native and on foreign productions ; but I am convinced that 
if it were adopted in this case, it would bring ruin on a 
number of our countrymen at homo, and dismay and inde- 
scribable confusion on the West-India islands. It is the 
deameea of production there which creates all the difficulty 
TObi n. x 
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in this question. The Bcarcity of l&boiirers is one great 
cause of the deamess in tlie Weet Indies ; and the scarcity 
of resident landlords is another and a, still g;reater canse. 
Now the West-India proprietors became non-resident in eon- 
eeqoence of the protection given b^ Parliament to the slave- 
trade. If, then, the desmess of their produce was caused 
hy acts of Parliament which tbey were compelled to obey, 
they have a Tight to claim that Parliament should go shares 
with them in bearing the mischievoas effects of those acts. 
The House, in the practical application of the doctrines of 
free trade,, onght to begin where there is no apprehension 
of mischief, where there is great capital and powerful ma- 
chinery, and where there is every prospect of success ; but 
not with the West-India proprietor, whose inability to com- 
pete with his foreign rivals is of parliament&ry origin.' 

Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright, who now began to command 
the attention of the Honse, not only from the important 
position they occupied as leaders of a mighty party and a 
formidable agitation ont of doors, bnt also on acconnt of 
the clearness of their views and the lucidity with which they 
expressed them,r — addressed the House towards the close of 
the debate, and therefore at a time when the arguments on 
both sidee, as well as the attention of the House, were nearfy 
exhansted. They, of course, both advocated the cause of 
free trade against that of protection. On the other hand, 
the ministorial scheme was supported by Messrs. Cardwell 
and Goulbnm, the latter of whom brieflv replied at the close 
of the debate. When he sat down, the House divided, with 
the following resnlt : 

For the miiuiteml nsolution . ..... 317 

Foi ICt. Qibaon'i aineiidiiient ...... S4 



Majoritj for 

An amendm^it, proposed by Mr. Hawes, * that provisioii 
should be made in tiie hill for the drawback of the amount 
of the duty reduced on snch dnly-paid sugar as now 
remains in the queen's warehouses,' was carried in spite of 
the o^ositiou of the chancellor of the excheqiver, and em- 
bodiM in a hill which was founded on the resolntion, and 
carried through both Houses. 

The remisaionfl of duties proposed by the government 
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were not agreed to withoat some oppoaition. The claims 
«{ the consumers of soap were strongly urged as beinr 
veiy snperior to those of auctioneers. The chancellor o£ 
the excheqoer was remiadod of his own efEorts to obtain 
a remission of the soap tax when it was proposed to reduce 
the stamp dnty on newspapers. However, in spite of these 
4irgmiients and appeals the goTemment persisted in their 
proposals, and their bills were carried through without any 
material alterations. 

Notwithstanding the lateness of tlie majorities b7 which 
-the jnoderata protectionist policy of the government had 
trinmphed in every division, the question of free trade occa- 
pied a much laiger sharo in the attention of the Honae than 
had been given to it in any previous session, and ont of all 
proportion to the number of members by which it was sup- 
ported. The reason of this was, that the argument against 
protection had made far greater prt^ress with the people 
than with their representatives, and that the st^dUy- 
growing public opinion in its favour compelled even those 
who were most strongly opposed to any change to give a 
respectful consideration to the arguments of its advocates. 

We have already seen that the discnssion on the budget 
and the angar dnties had to a great extent resolved them- 
selves into debates on free trade ; and so it was with almost 
every fiscal question that occupied the attentioirof Parlia- 
ment. Bnt in addition to the indirect attention which the 
question thus obtained, it was formally submitted to ths 
Kouse of Commons on the 18th of March by Mr. Cobdeu, 
who asked the House to 'grant a select committee to inquire . 
into the causes and extent of the alleged existing agricnl- ' 
tural distress, and into the effect of legislative protection 
upon the intereste of landowners, tenant-farmers, and farm 
labourers.' In moving this resolution Mr. Cobden con- 
tended that the distress which had been so much and so 
long twmplained of in the agricultural districts was the 
inevitable consequence of that, very protection which was 
regarded as the mainstay of agricnltoral prosperity. He 
pointed out that the system ^ leases and the tenure of 
farms then in vogue tended to hinder capital from being 
invested in the improvement of the laud ; and to prove the I 
fitreng^ oi his own convictions, he promised that^ if the I 
" ' le shoald be granted, he would place a majority o£ j 
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■ protectionistB on it, feeling certain that even with a com- 
mittee BO constituted he woold be able to explode the 
fallacy oC agricnltaral protection, and put an end to the 
present Bjetem within two years after the publication of thfr 
report, Mr. Cobden'B niotion was opposed on the jiart of 
the goTemment by Mr. Sidney Herbert, who argoed, that 
the qnestion ot agricultural distress had already been very 
fuUy investigated by nnmeroos committees withont result, 
and that the granting of the committee asked for by Mr. 
Cobden would produce an. impreBsion that the government 
was prepared to depart from IJiat policy of protection which 
it had hitherto maintained. These reasons were deemed 
unsatisfactory, not only by Mr. Cobden and his free-trsd& 
associates, bat also by men like Lord Howick, who were 
rapidly becoming converts to free trade. However, the 
government triumphed by a majority of 92. 

The question of agricultuial distress, which Mr. Cohdea 
had attempted to deal with on free-trade principles, was in 
turn taken np by Mr. Miles from the protectionist stand- 
point. He attributed the distress under which the 
(wricultural interest was suffering to erroneous and mis- 
chievous legislation. He showed that under the new corn- 
laws the importation of wheat had been seven or eight timea 
greater than at the period immediately subsequent to the 
mtrodnction of the corn-law of 1828 ; and he argued that 
the British farmer had suffered great losses from the 
(eduction that had taken place, not only in the price of 
Icheat, hut in that of every kind of food, through the impor- 
tation of foreign cattle. He acknowledged that he had 
himself supported the new sliding scale, but added, that if 
he and his &iends had entertained any idea that it would bo 
followed hy such measures as the Canada corn-law and the 
tariff, they would have offered it such a resistance aa no 
minister could overcome. The &rmers attributed the dis- 
tress under which th^ were Buffering chiefly to these 
measures ; but they also complained of the poor-rate and 
county-rate, and insisted that in these two inetances they 
were taxed more heavily than the rest of the community. 
He suggested several projects for the alleviation of ^ricnl-' 
tnral distress ; but that on which he chiefly insisted was tho 
transfer of the cost of several charges connected with the 
adminiatratioa of justice and of the registration of voters 
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from the connty-rate to the excheqaer. He believed that if 
this suggestion were adopted, the sum tranrfeired to the - 
genenl taxation of the country would be about 300,0001. 
He declared that the agriooltoriata had no confidence in the 
miniatry. They saw that the tariff which had been adopted 
three years ago was about to be revised again, and that the 
shield of protection, which had been thrown over some of 
the prodactionB of their industry, was to be removed stiU 
farther from them. " They could not, therefore, refrain from 
asking themselves what there was to prevent the corn-laws 
from going next. He demanded protection, not for agri- 
coltnre only, but for every branch of native industi;. He 
concluded b; moving, ' ttiat it is the opinion of this House 
that in the application of sorplna revenne towards relieving 
the burden m the cooutiT' by reduction or remission of 
taxation, due regard should be bad to the necessity of afford- 
ing relief to the agricultural interests.' This motion was 
seconded by the Earl of March, who expressed his cordial 
concorrence in the opinions advanced by the mover d the 
resolution. Proposals identical with that now presented to 
the House had been brought forward in 1S34 and 1836, but 
hod been rejected by the government of that day, and were 
atin less likely to find fevour now. Th^ were, however, 
zealously supported by a little party of clever young men, 
who attracted a good deal of public attention by the extra- 
vagance of their Toryism, and were known through the 
country by the name of ' Young England.' The most 
prominent members of that party were Mr. Disraeli, Mr. J 
Smythe, and Lord J. Manners. The first-mentioned of 
these gentleioen had already gained the ear of the House by 
extraordinary readiness in debate, and by the sarcastio I 
severity with which he attacked the policy of the govern- ^ 
ment. On this occasion he denounced them more strongly 
than before, and declared, that under existing circnmBtanceB, 
a conservative government was an organised hypocrisy. - 
This declaration was cheered by the ultra-protectionists 
with a zest which showed that the breach between the 
government and the more extreme section of the conserva- 
tive party was every day widening. The members of the 
government did their best to conciliate a party whose sup- 
port was indispensable to their continuance in office. They 
took frcqaent opportunities of expressing their unabated 
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confidence in tliftt policy of moderate protection to wMcli 
they liad hitherto faithfolly adhered. But theae declara- 
tione did not allay the Bospicions and jealousies of the 
protectionists. Meanwhile the Whigs as a party had 
altogether abandoned the policy of protection, and Lord J. 
BuBsell did not hesitate to denonnce it as 'the bane of 
agricoltare.' With their aasistance the ministry had nO' 
difficulty in reaistiEg the motion, which was rejected by st 
majority of 18S. 

While Mr. Miles contended that the land was subject to 
pecnliar and excessive bnrdens, Mr. Ward maintained that 
it enjoyed pecnliar exemptions and advantagee. Ee accord- 
ingly renewed a motion, which he had been in tiie habit of 
bringing forward for some years past, for inquiring into the 
snhject. Bnt it was opposed now, as it had been prcvioosly, 
, by the goremment, and was rejected by a majority of 71. 
! Sine resolutions were moved by Lord J. Unraell, which 
' proposed to embody in an address to the qneen a recommen- 
I dationof the abolition of all ptoteddTedntieB, bnt especially 
: of that on com ; a revision of the law of parochial settle- 
i menta ; a systematic plan of coloniaatiDn ; uid a farther 
extensioQ of religions and moral education ; in a word, a, 
tolerably complete programme of the policy of the Whig 
party. The resoliitians, nine in number, gave rise to a long- 
debate, ending in their rejection by a majority of 78. 

The free-trade question was still more distinotly brought. 

I imder the notice of the House by the annual motion of Mr. 

YiUiers for the abolition of all duties on com, which was 

' rejected, after a long and earnest debate, by a majority of 

132. At any rate the free-traders conld not complain that 

the House of Commons had not paid due attention to their 

faTonrite question ; bnt the majorities against them were so 

large, the opposition still offered so determined, the resola- 

tion of the ministry to adhere to protoction apparently so 

fixed, the Honse of Lords ao dead against them, that the 

most ardent and sanguine felt that probably many years of 

struggle still awaited them before ^eir minority could be 

changed inte a majority, and their final triumph achieved. 

The dissatisfaction and suspicion with which ministers 

j were regarded by their more extreme followers was not 

( diminished by the concessions they intended to make to the 

Soman Catholics of Ireland. The no-popery cry had not 
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altogether lost its efficacy either m the Honae or onteide. 
The opposition came, not only from many members of the 
chnrcfi who snpported the gOTemment, but also from a 
large number of dissentera, who feared that the meaBnre 
wonld encourage the diffosion of Bomanism, which already 
Kerned to them to be spreading, not only in Ireland, bat 
also in this coantry. Bnt the oppoBition thna offered to 
the Maynooth bill was balanced by the support which the 
WhigB and Radicals gave to the ministry on the question. 
When, therefore, on the 3rd of April, Sir Bobert Peel 
introdnced his meaanre to the Honse, he spoke amidst the 
kind applanee of his nsnal opponents, aJid the cMUing 
nience or strongly-expressed dissent of the majority of his 
nmal snpporteTs. Be&re he commenced his address, a 
scene occurred which, though it afforded a good detJ of 
amusement to others, mnst have been intensely painful and 
disheartening to a mim so sensitive as Sir B. Peel, not only 
on account of the triumph it afforded to his opponents, but 
also because it displayed the almost mutinoos disposition of 
the majority of his own followers. The speaker called on 
those who were entrusted with petitions against an increase 
of the amount of the Maynooth grant to present them. 
Instuitly the occapante of the ministerial benches rose 
«n matte, while the opposition retained their seate, and 
loared with laughter. When their merriment bad subsided, 
and the petitiouB had been laid on the table, the speaker 
called on Sir B. PeeL The premier, after endeavonring to 
disarm the hostility of those who opposed hi'm on this 
question by a candid appreciation of the motivte by which 
tiiey were actuated, demonstrated the insufficiency of the 
eiisting grant "by showing that the prof easors were miserably 
paid, the stadents baldy lodged, and the bnildinga dilapi- 
dated. He then proceeded to consider the relative merits of 
the three courses which it was open to Parliament to taka 
in reference to the college — to withdraw the grant now 
made to it, to keep it at its present amount, or to increase 
it; and he strongly insisted that the last of these courses 
was the one which both policy and justice required to be 
taken. He urged the wisdom and propriety of dealing 
with the institution in a generous rather than in a ni^^ardly 
spirit. He then explained the plan which the govemment 
recommended to the House for its adoption. He proposed 
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that the tmatees of the college ahonld be incorporated by 
the title of ' trnstees of UaTDOoth College ; ' that the^ 
shontd be allowed to hold real property to the amoant of 
3000/. per annam ; that they should have a sum a nin ally 
paid to them, not exceeding' 60001., for the purpose of 
enabling them to pay 600^. or 7002. a year to the president of 
t^ college, 2602. or 2701. a year to the theological professor, 
and 220f. or 2301. a year to the other professors. To this 
might bo added a farther sum of 14,0002. for the etndenta ; 
thus m aVing a total annual amonnt of 20,0002. devoted to 
tho Bnpport of the institution. He also proposed to ask 
for a rote of 30,000{. for this year only, in order to pat tho 
buildings in good repair, to proyide proper accommodation 
for the president and professors, and to improve the 
appearance of the college. He proposed to limit the 
number of students attendingthe institation at one time to 
500, in order that the teminiscences of the college should 
no longer be rerolting, as they had been in tim^ past. 
Fntore repairs were to be the enbject of an annnal rote, 
and to be included in the estimates of the Board of Works. 
The plan included a provision for the appointment of 
visitors to the college. 

This proposal of conrse met with a load outcry from the 
Inglises, the Plumptres, and the Colquhonns of the ultra- 
protestant party. The Roman Catholic members on the 
other hand expressed in warm terms the gratitade with 
which they hailed a measnre framed in so liberal a spirit 
Prom Lord J. Rnflsell, and the Whig party generally, it 
received a cordial and generous welcome. A debate 
earnestly carried on, and continued by successive adjourn- 
ments through six nights, was thus concluded by the prime 
minister : 

' I freely own that every feeling with regard to imputa- 
tions of inconsistency, every feeling with regard to the 
Becnrity of the government, is subordinate to one — do not 
reject the measure. As I said before, punish us ; visit us 
with censure; let the two parties combine on tho groujid 
that this 'policy ought to be carried out by those who were 
its original projectors; take what conrse yon please ; bat do 
not let yonr indignation fall upon the measure ; let it be 
confined to those who have opposed it. We have been re- 
sponsible for the peace of Ireland, and I tell yon that you 
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must in some way or other break up that formidable con- 
federacy which exists agcdnst the British govemmeitt and 
the British connection. I do not believe that yon can break 
itnp by force. I believe yon can do mnch by acting in a 
spirit of kindness, forbearance, and generosity. There rises 
in the far western horizon a clond, small indeed, bnt threat- 
ening fntnre storms. Afinisters were lately called npon to 
declare that they were prepared and determined to main- 
tain the rights of this country. I own to you that when I 
was called upon to make that declaration, I did recoUeet 
with satisfaction and consolation that the day before I had 
Bent a ntessage of peace to Ireland. I deprecate war with 
earnestness ; but if it should come, I pray that every pulse 
throughout the frame of the empire may b'e fonnd beating 
in harmonions union, Ireland ranged firmly on our side. 
I doubt whether, considering what is now transpiring, the 
vindication of the honour and interests of the country will 
not be committed to other hands; but to whomsoever ifc 
may be committed, I shall take mj place beside them, en- 
couraging them by every support I can give in a just and 
honourable cause.' 
At the conclusion of this address the House divided, when 



For the 8ec<iiid reading ....... 323 

AgainBtit 176 

Majority tni the govenunent .... 147 
Notwithstanding the largeness of this majority, and the 
proof it afforded that the bill would be carried without 
much alteration, many of its details were opposed in com- 
mittee, Mr. Ward moved an amendment involving the 
principle of his celebrated appropriation clause, and pro- 
posing to take the grant from the funds of the established 
church in Ireland; but it was rejected by a majority of 
174. The third reading of the bill was carried by a 
majority of 133. It was then sent to the upper House, 
where the second reading was proposed by the Duke of 
Wellington, and the discussion on the motion extended 
over three nights. It was carried through all its stages by 
large majorities, in spite of the strenuous opposition of 
many of the bishops and of those peers by whom the 
gov^nment was nsnaUy supported. An amendment moved 
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brEu-l Wioclielsea limiting the operatioa of the bill to 
three years was negatiTed withoat a diviBion. 

Another meaaiire of miniBten gave eren a greater shock 
to their more extreme eapporters than the Msjnootii bill. 
Thej propOBed to establiBh colleges in Irelioid m which no 
definite religious instrnctioD Bhonld be imparted. The bill 
for this pnrpose was introduced on the 9th of May by Sir 
J. Qiaham. The plan was favonrably received by the 
majority of the English Whigs, but was denounced by Sir 
B. Inglis as a gigantic scheme of godless education. In a 
saboeqnent stage of the bill "Mr. O'Connell came forward on 
the same side, and strongly objected to the omission of all 
religions teaching in the colleges, emd this objection was 
Bopported by Lord J. Bnasell. But though the Bcheme met 
with opposition from so many and such different quarters, 
and shocked so many prejudices, the bill went through aU 
its stages in both hooses by large majorities. 

In the course of this seBBion two evenla forced them- 
BelvBB on the serious, and we may say alarmed attention of 
the legislatore. The first of these was an outbreak that 
had occurred in New Zealand, in which nine Englishmen 
had been put to death by the natives. The goyemor of the 
colony and the New Zealand Company mutually accused 
each other of being the anthors of a calamity which seemed 
likely to lead to iM+her mischief and danger. And the 
eoTemment at home showed that it did not regard the 
lonner as altt^ether blameless, for he was recaUed soon 
after the news of the oatbreak reached England. The mat- 
ter of conrse came before Parliament j but with little result 
except that the debate on it drew forth an annonncemfint 
that the home government had sncceeded in bringing about 
an arrangement between the New Zealand Company and 
the government of the colony, which it was hoped would 
prevent any recnrrence of the terrible scenes which had 
been enacted in that country. The news of the pacification, 
of the colony was soon followed by the intelligence that on© 
M. Thierry, who had mado himself king of the insurgent 
natives, having given umbrage to his barbarous subjects, 
hod been killed, cooked, and eaten by tbran at a solemn 
banquet. The other event to which we have referred was 
of a far more serions character. A dispute bad arisen 
between our government and that of the TTnited States of 
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iie subject of tlie Oregon territory, Bitaated in 
North America, beyond the Bocky Honntaias. President 
PoUc, in his inaugural addreBS, insisted that this territory 
Dsqnesfionably belonged to the United States. * Our title,'' 
md he, ' to the country of Oregon is clear and imqiiestioa- 
able, and already are onr people preparing to perfect their 
lifle by occupying it with their wives and chilaren.' 

The claim thus confidently asserted was one that the 
Bngliah govenunent was by no means prepared to admit. 
PabKc men of all partis here were firmly convinced that 
the country belonged to England by right of discovery and 
I7 right of treaties. In both honsos the representatives of 
the goveniment annonnoed ito determination to maintaia 
tie title of this country to the disputed territory. In the 
House of Conmioiis the prime minister thos concluded a 
temperate and jndicions speech on this importAnt and 
eidtiiig question: 'We have a right to this territory of 
Oiq^cii which is clear and nnquestionable ; we desire an 
amicable adjustment of the difEerences between ourselves, 
and the TToited States ; but if, after having exhausted every 
effort to obtain it, our rights are invaded, we are resolved 
imd prepared to maintain them.' 

This declaration was received with snob a bnrst of en- 
timsiaetio cheering as has hardly ever been heard within 
the waUs of the House of Commons, and which signified 
the determination of the representatives of the ]^glish 
people to support the government in any means they might 
think proper to adopt for asserting what were belieTed to- 
be the just claims of the nation. Lord Clarendon in the 
upper Honse, and Lord J. Russell in the lower, warmly 
expressed their determination to strengthen the hands of 
the government in these negotiations, and in the conse- 
quences that might arise out of them. Happily, however, 
BDch a direful calamif;, not to say insanity, as a war be- 
tween these two nations for a territory of little valne to 
either of tbem, was averted. The Ammcan government 
mtB induced to abate its pretensions, and to agree to an 
equitable adjustment of the claims of the two countries, 
■which the imprudent appeal made by the newly-elected 
pKsident to popular passions seemed at one time likely to 
nnder extremely difhcalt. 

The steady progress of the principles of toleration, even 
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' under a conaemtiTe mioistry Bnpported hj a conaervatire 
majority, was marked this year by the paBaing of a bill for 
the admifisioa of Jews to momcipal offices. TTp to this 
period the Jew, though eligible to the offices of magistrate 
and Bheriff, nay even compellable to serre in tbe latter office, 
was yet exclnded, by the form of the oath be was Toqniied 
to take, from the offices of mayor, alderman, or common- 
councilman. The words that prevented him from takingit 
were * on the tme faith of a Christian ; ' words which had 
been introduced into the oath by the House of Lords in the 

J Bar 1828, apparently without any intention of exclndiog 
ewa. The remoral of this disability was proposed by 
Lord Chancellor Lyndhnrst, and passed through the Hooee 
of Lords without a single division. Of coarse it was 
adopted by the Commons. 

On August 5th, tbe basineSB of the session being now 
nearly completed, Lord J. Rnssell, as leader of the oppo- 
eitioQ in the Honse, in accordance with a practice which 
had now become a custom, entered into a searching 
examination and criticiBm of the legiBlativo jMrformances 
and shortcomings of the gOTemmeut. We refer to his 
speech on accotmt of a remarkable passage which it con- 
tains, and which forcibly exhibits tbe mental differences 
between the two rival leaders of the Honse of Coromona. 
Sir B. Feel, saperior to bis opponent in clearness of state- 
ment and administrative ability, was far inferior to him in 
political foresight. This latter quality of Lord J. RnsBetl's 
mind is well exemplified in the following passage, showing, 
as it does, a cleax perception of the policy which ought to 
be adopted towards Ireland at a time when tbe avowal 
of that policy seemed to be calculated to damage rather 
than to strengthen the hands of the statesman by whom it 
was made ; — a &ct which no one knew better than Lord J. 
Bussell himself, after the lesson be had been taught by the 
fate and tbe results of the nnforfcnnate appropriation 
clause. 

' As to the church of Iieland, I am convinced that go- 
vernment will be driven, before long, either to endow the 
Boman Catholic chnrch, and to place it on the same level 
with the Protestant, or else to destroy the establishment of 
the latter, and to leave it to support itself, as the Boman 
CathoKc church now does, on the volnntaiy principloi 
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Eitlier one principle or the other mtisi be the f onndation of 
onr fatnre policy. Government therefore mnat be pre- 
pared to say -which they will adopt, or the mind of Ireland 
will still remain nnsatisfied. At present no party is con- 
tent with the policy of the government ; for trbile there are 
millions nnder O'Connell clamonring for repeal, there are a 
nmnber of Protestants equally hostile to the goTemment. 
I have formerly proposed that we shonid give the people of 
Ireland civil equality heforo we meddle with the religions 
qnestion. The government, however, has followed a dif- 
ferent conrse ; and on a review of the condnct which it has 
recently pursned, I draw this conclnaion : that it has done 
Trell in abandoning its former opinions and declarations, but 
that in not advocating some clear and lai^e line of policy 
its eonrse is defective.' 

On the 7tb of Angnst Parliament was prorogned by the 
Queen in person. 

Thronghont the whole of the session the government/ 
had resolatelv and Buecessfnlly maintained that middle po-/ 
BiHon of moderate protection which it had taken, np at the/ 
commencement of its of&cial existence. Standing between 
the two ertreme parties, and regeiving support from pro- 
tectioniats against free-traders, and from free-traders 
gainst protectioniate, it had trinmphed in every division 
by considerable majorities. Their measures had been suc- 
cesafnl ; the condition of the conntry was prosperous ; there 
was a general acquiescence in their policy, and great con- 
fidence in the financial and administrative qualities of their 
chief. It seemed likely, therefore, that they would retain 
office for a long time in spite of the vigour and eloquence 
with which they were assailed by protectionists, who 
thooght that they did too much, and free-traders, who 
complained that they did too little. But an unforeseen 
calamity cxirapletely disappointed this expectation. 

The Bummer of 1845 had been cold, damp, and rainy, 
in eveiy part of the United Kingdom, and, for the first 
time since its accession to oSce, the Peel ministry had to 
contend with a bad harvest. The crops, though not very 
deficient, were belo^ the average. If this had been all, 
their difGcnltiea would not have been very great ; but a 
inoie formidable evil than this had arisen. A rot, pro- 
duced by the excessive quantity of rain that had fallen 
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■during the Bmniner, appeared among tte potatoes and 
spread with, great rapidity. In the cooTBe of a few horns, 
whole crops of that plant, which had appeared perfectly 
healthy, were rednced to a black and fetid maaa. The 
-coQBeqnences of this disease were alarming enongh even, in 
England, bnt in Ireland, where a large portion of the 
people depended on this plant for their siibsistence, they 
were likely to be terrible indeed. The sliding scale of the 
government was thns subjected to a EtraiQ to which it had 
not hitherto been exposed. The emei^ency which it was 
GOnstmcted to meet had now arisen, and it failed con- 
spicuously; failed even more signally than a fixed daty 
conld have done if exposed to a similar test. Ministers 
had before them the promect of scarcifrp in England and 
famine in Ireland. The Aati-com-law Leagne nrged that, 
nnder each t^cnmatances, com shonld be allowed to enter 
the United Kingdom freely ; and their opinions b^an to be 
shared by men who had lutherto held aloof from their a^-- 

(tation. Not only Whigs like Lord John Bnssell and Lord 
Morpeth, bnt also Conservatives like Lord Ashley, began to 
press for free trade, at all events dnring the continnance of 
the potato-rot. The laat'^nentioned nobleman published an 
address to his constitnents, who had sent him to Parliament 
to defend the corn-laws, containing the bold and honest 
I declaration that, in his opinion, the destiny of the corn-laws 
I was fixed. Meanwhile the prime minister wa« in a state of 
great perplexity. With this terrible aconrge of famine im- 
pending over the country, what was he, as the responsible 
adviser of the crown, to do ? One thing he certainly conld 
not do : he conld not fold his arms, sit still, and allow the 
people, for whose welfare be was answerable, to be starred 
to death. Bnt what conld he do ? Should he fnlfil the 
predictions of those who had so often accused him of in- 
tending to betray the canse he had volunteered to defend ? 
On the other hand, should he allow the duty he owed to 
his par^ to prevent him from dischtu^ing the higher dntj 
he owed to the crown as its principal adviser, and to the 
people as its chosen leader F There was one plain and 
obvions conrse before him — that of opening the ports and 
allowing the free entrance of foreign grain. This had 
already been done in Belginm, Holland, Germany, Russia, 
and Tnitey. But if he opened the ports, conld he close 
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them again P If he allowed the people once to taste the 
sweets of free trade, would they be willing to petam to 
the bitt^veas of monopoly ;IeBpeciaU7 at a time 'when the 
Anti-com-law Leagne was deluging the country with tracts 
and lectures, and maa straining every nerve to make pro- 
tection impossible ? With such thoughts as these continn- 
ally passing through his mind, he summoned his colleagues 
to a cabinet counCTi on the let of November, and proposed 
to them ' that the duties on the import of foreign grain 
should he suspended for a limited period, either by order 
in council or by legislative enactment, Parliament being 
annmioned without delay.' At the same time he frankly \ 
told tbem that he considered the proceeding he lecom- 1 
mended involved the necessity of an entire reconsideration 1 
of the com-lawB, and that the measure to be adopted must 
provide for their gradual reduction and final abolition. 
He -was too wise not to see that a return to protection 
would be impossible, and too honest to conceal from his I 
coUeagnes the conclusion to which he had been brought. 
Only three of them were prepared to ^ree with his pro- 
posal, and therefore it was for the present abandoned. 
Keonwhile the danger became more inmiinent; and enr- i 
prise and indignation began to be expressed at the inaction I 
of the government. On the 22nd of November a letter ' 
^pear^ from Lord J. Russell which contained the follow- 
ing mssages : 

' The imposition of any doty at present, without a pro- 
vision for its extinction within a short period, would bat 
prolong a contest already sufficiently fruitful of animosity 
and discontent. The struggle to make bread scarce and 
dear, when it is clear that part at least of the additional 
price goes to increase rent, is a struggle deeply injurious to 
an aristocracy which (this quarrel once removed) is strong 
in property, strong in the construction of our legislature, 
strong in opinion, strong in ancient associations and in the 
memory of imm.<n^ services.' 

The letter froni which these lines are extracted bronght 
public opinion and pubhc censure to bear strongly on the 
inaction of the ministry under the circumstances m which 
the country was placed. Another cabinet- council was sum- 
moned, at which Sir B. Peel renewed the recommendation 
he bad made on the 1st of November, with the exception of 
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that part of it relating to &e order ia council ; and now, so 
rapid had been the progress of conviction among his col- 
leagaes, the whole cabinet was prepared to accept liis 
recommendation with the exception of two of its members, 
of whom one was Lord Stanley, and the other Boon came 
roond to the views of the head of the government. The 
two dissidents were willing to consent to a suspension 
bnt not to a final withdrawal of protection. They there- 
fore determined to resign, and their resignation drew after 
it the dissolation of the cabinet, the members of which 
were doubtless glad to escape from the necessity of being 
the advocates of a cbu:^ tbey had hitherto strenaonsly 
resisted. Their resignation was accepted by the Qneen on 
the 9th of December. The protectionists, though they had 
not yet formed themBelvea into a separate party, hailed the 
news of the downfall of the Peel administration with exal- 
tation, londly proclaiming their delight at the terminsticm 
of the ' oi^anised hypocrisy' of a conservative government. 
Lord Stanley declined to attempt to form a ministry, and 
onnonnced te the sovereign, as well as to others, his inten- 
tion to promote the passing of the measures which Sir 
B. Feel might think it necessary to propose. Lord J. Rns- 
aell, who was at Edinburgh, was sent for to form a 
government ; Sir E. Peel promising that he would, as an 
independent member of the House of Commons, give him 
all tne support in his jtower. After some time spent in 
endearourmg to make himself acquainted with the sitoa- 
tion of affairs, JJord John with some hesitetion undertook 
the task which had been intrusted to him ; but was stopped 
because Lord Howick — who, by the death of his father, had 
become Earl Grey — ^had refused to join the new ministry, 
on the ground of the insuperable objections he entertained 
to; the fore^n policy of Lord Palmersten, who had ac- 
cepted the post of foreign secretary. Lord J. Bussell, 
feeling that under the circumstances in which he was 
placed by this refusal, and by his inability to count on 
the support of a majority in Uie Hoase of Commons, he 
could not satisfactonly carry on the public bnsiness, felt 
himself obliged to desist from the attempt to construct a 
ministry. Sir B. Peel was thus in a manner compelled to 
continue in office. All of his colleagues retained their posts 
except Lord Stanley, who was replaced by Mr. Gladstone, 
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who liad long been inclined towards the policy now adopted 
bj trbe goTeroment. Some inferior offices ih&b had been 
vacated were filled withoot mnch difficulty. It had now 
become evident and notoriona, that if notbing more was 
done, at least the ports would be opened ; and the members 
of the Anti-com-law Lei^e, who by their efforts had been 
tbe chief instroments in. bringing matters to this point, 
were fnlly determined to make the moat Btrenuoos efforts 
to prevent them from ever being closed again. The whole 
nation impatiently waited for the denouement which wonld 
no donht be witnessed in the commencement of 1846. 
Never was the opening of Parliament expected with greater 
or more general impatience. The protectionists, still far 
from T^arding themselves as beaten, and knowing that a 
large majority in both Houses favoured their views, wer << 
niDstering their forces for the battle. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE AUTT-COBH-LAW leaqub. 

> eater on our narrative of the ereatB of tbo 
year 1846, it ie neceBBOiiy thort we ahonld preface it with an 
acconnt of the origin and progreea of the powerfol orgavi- 
aation which hod prodnced that great change in pablic 
opinion which forced a protectioniHt nunistry, brought into 
office by a Btrong protectionist party, backed by a large 
protectionist majority in both HooBes of Parliament, to 
propose and carry through a bill for the abolition of that 
vey protection to which it owed its eiiatence, 

fit doing this, we shall have to trace the course of an 
agitation withoat a parallel in the history of the world for 
tho energy with which it was condncted, the rapid advances 
it made, and the speedy and complete success that crowned 
its eftorte; for the great change it wrought in thepnbhc 
opinion and the oonseqnent legislation of the conntry, 
overcoming prejudice and passion, dispelling ignoiuice 
and conqnering powerful interests, with no other weapooB 
than those of reason and that eloquence which great trutliB 
and strong convictionB inspire. 

The centre of the agitation was Manchester. So town 
in the kingdom had advanced more rapidly in weight and 
Importance during the period whose events we have Tiai- 
rated. At the commencement of that period it was a poK- 
lical cipher, unrepresented in Parliament, and having the 
municipal institutions of a village. It had now grown to be 
the metropolis of a great part of the northern and midlaDd 
counties, and was more especially the centre of a district 
which was' regarded as one that was emer^ng from bar- 
barism ; the inhabitants of which still nsed an uncouth 
dialect which provoked the derision of their soathem conn- 
tiymen; and which was chiefly known, by itfl smoking 
chimneys, its perpetual rains, the length and severity of iH 
winter, ita almost sunless summer, as well as by a lawless 
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toTbaloncQ whioli embarrassed the government, perplexed 
the l^ialatore, and dismayed the u^bitants of tbe more 
fa-TOnred partH of the kingdom. Notwitbatandioe* all these 
disadvantages, notwithstanding the mannei* in which they 
were r^arded by the majority of their f ellow-conntrymeii, 
the inhabitants of this cheerless region were rapidly 
advancing in popolation, intelligence, wealth, and the in- 
flnence they exercised over the growth and du'ection of the 
pablio opinion of the conntry. Thoa the district of which 
MaracheBter was the centre, thoagh jnat emerging from 
political anility, and presenting an almost repnlsive mgged- 
ness, had acquired a sndden importance, and began to 
manifest an extraordinaiy energy, and to rival the me- 
tropolia itself in the infloence it eserciaed over the progress 
of civiliBation and the march of legislative improvement. 
The emuadpated city seemed determined to show its appre- 
taation of its newly- acquired privileges by the use wmdi it 
made of them. From &e very first moment that Majiches- 
ter lutd been permitted to send representatives to the Honso 
of Commons, its voice had been given in favour of firee 
tzade in no indistinct tones. The two first members that 
it elected were Fonlett Thompson, afterwards Lord Syden- 
ham, who at that time waa the most conspicnons free-trader 
in iba kingdom, and iHr. Mark Phillips, well known as an 
ardent radical and a zcalons free-trader. These two gentle- 
men represented Manchester in several snccessive parlia- 
ments ; and the former of them, whose character and 
attainments gave him great influence and a commanding 
poaiiion in the Honse of Commons, sdzed every opportnnity 
tiiat presented itself of advancing the principles of free 
teade, and when invited to enter the Whig cabinet, accepted 
€be invitation on the distinct onderstani^g that he should 
be at liberty to anpport any free-trade motion that might 
be submitted to ttie consideration of the Honse of Com- 
mons; he also showed his fidelity to the free- trade prin- 
chtles of his constitnents b^ nsing his position as president 
of the board of trade to initiate that pohcy which Sir K. 
Feel carried oat so fnUy, of removing taxes which were 
Bnpiodnctire of revenne, but fruitful of vexation to those 
wno were engaged in the various branches of that manifold 
jodnstry of wnich Manchester was the centre. In all 
sfaeae efforts he was zealously supported by his colleague. 
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It IB not difficult to tmderstand why Manchester, and 
the district of which Manchester iras the centre, was ho 
zealous for free trade, and so far in advance of meat other 
parts of the conntiy with regard to this qnestion, and why 
the views tsiken hy ite inhabitants on it were bo much more 
enlightened than those that were entertained hj the inha- 
bitants of other parts of England, who in cultiTated 

\ intelligence then certainly surpassed them. The staple 

I mann&iCtnrea of these districts brought those who earned 
them on into commtinication with all parts of the world, 
and everywhere thef fonnd themselves fettered hy the 
trammels which the so-called protective daties imposed on 

I tthem. On the other hand, the f t^oen and the Isjidowners 
lof the > im nnfftrf.niHn | T H JHfn'irf.a, who, prodocing for the 
liome market only, clung to the partial m.onopoly of tliat 
market which protection gave them, dreaded above all 
things the free Importation of food, the first effect of which 
wonld evidently be to bring down prices, which theyoom- 
plcuned of as being already barely remonerative. When, 
therefore, the question was first brought forward, it 
assamed the character of a stro^le between the mann- 
f actnring and the agricnltoral districts ; and Manchester, as 
the centre of the former, natnrally took the lead in it. 

Soch an enterprise as that which the free-traders under- 
took eeemed at first sight almost qniiotic. Hotwithstand- 
1 ing the increased number of Tepresentatives which the 
' Beform Bill had given to the manufacturing districts, JiJia. 
il landed i "tfr*"'*^ "^i?^^ rpfnrnurl ninc-tenthg of the members of 

Athn "pfnnap nf fi fimnmiia" The whole of the Hpnse ot Jjord s 
(h elnngfid fo _it._ Therefore it would seem that npon"'any 
question in which manufacturing and agricnltaral interests 
dashed, the latter must necessarily triumph. It there- 
fore does no small credit to the sagacity and courage of 
those who firat entered on this struggle, that they should 
liave ventured on an enterprise apparently bo hopeless, 
confiding in the goodness of their cause and in the power 
of free diEcnssion to secure its eventual prevalence. 

The agitation ot this question commenced towards the 
end of the year 1886. It was a period of great depression 
of trade and general suffering throughont the coantiy- 

I An anti-com-law association was formal in London, which 
displayed a list of twenty-two M.P.s at the bead of its 
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members, and enjoyed a momentaiy importiance. It viea 
soon found, however, that tlie metropolis was not tlie place 
in which the moTement was likely to bo vigorously worked 
or efficiently supported. There is in London none of that 
egprU de corps, which is often found in large provincial 
towns. Its enormous size prevents its citizens from acting 
together with effect on any great political or social question, 
or regarding with any other thaji a very limited and lan- 
gnid. interest any straggle that may be carried on within it. 
The metropolis too is largely occupied by persons who are 
rather visitors than inhabitants, drawn to it during a part 
of the year by its pleasures, its diEsipations, its business, or 
its legislative functions, bat not regarding themselves as its 
citizens. Moreover, London waa the very centre of the 
districts by which protection was most strongly upheld, 
and the overwhelming majority of its citizens who took any 
side were protectionists. It is no wonder, then, that tl^ 
association did not thrive, and had but a brief existence. 
It circulated tracts, held meetings, and imparted a good 
deal of information; bat it was soon found that, if the 
agitation was to go on at all, it must find for itself another 
centre of operations. Meanwhile, year after year, motions 
were brought forward in the House of Commons which 
aimed more or less directly at the repeal of the corn-laws; 
but these motions were either not carried to a division or 
rejected by overwhelming majorities. It was qnita clear ( 
that the battle of free Irade was to be fought neither in 1 
London nor yet in the Houses of Parliament. If it was 
ever to be won at all, it must be won by vigorous agitation ; I 
and of that agitationMancheatermustbe the head-quarters. 
Accordingly a new association "was formed there, and began 
to raise fanda, and seek to diffuse information by means of 
tracts and pamphlets. The plan of a fi^ed duty, to which / 
the Whigs so long clung, found no favour with this body,) 
except as a stepping-stone towards the entire removal of tJl 
daties. The steadiness with which its members pursued 
their aim, not allowing themselves to be diverted from it 
for a single instant l^ any eompromise, however promising, 
was manifested by the refnsal of a contribution of 1002. 
from a gentleman, who accompanied it mth advice that, 
they should be satisfied with something less than the entire 
removal of all daties on com. This rcsolnto determination 
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to be contented with nothing short of their full demand 
iras one of the chief causes of the Boccess with "which their 
I efforts were at length crowned. From time to time they 
' weie encoozaged by fresh adhesions and cheering indica- 
tions of the progress that their doctrines were making. An 
incident which occnrred dnring the yeU' 1838 gars a new 
hnpnise to their agitation, and soggested a means of carry- 
ing it forward, which was afterwards employed with great 
effect. The town of 6olton-le-Moors contained at this time 
npwards of £0,000 inhabitants, whom the oommercial crisis 
which then prerailed had thrown into the most cruel dis- 
tresa. Out of the fifty man n factoring establishments whieh 
the town at that time contained, thirty were closed, and 
more than 5000 workmen did not know where to find the 
means of subsistence. Nearly a fourth part of the honses 
of the town Were deserted, and the prisons were literally 
crammed with persons whom despair and hnnger had 
driven to commit some offence agwnst the laws. Children 
died of hunger in the arms of their mothers. Fathers, 
nnable to find food for their families, fied from the spectacle 
of their misery, and left them to shift for themselves. 
These &ctB were bronght nnder the attention of the Honse 
of Commons by Dr. Bowring, one of the representatives of 
the town in Parliament. Bnt nothing effectual had been 
done. In the midst of this frightful state of things, in the 
month of Angnst 1833, Dr. Bimey, an old physician of 
Bolton, annoonced that he intended to deliver a lectnre on 
the corn-law and its efiecte, in the theatre of the town. A 
great multitnde assembled to hear him, and the building 
waa crowded in every part. But the wonld-be lecturer was 
BO unnerved by findmg himself in the presence of an 
andieuce so much larger, and probably so different from 
that he had expected to address, aiid by the disorderly con- 
doct of many among them, that he was unable to proceed. 
A serions riot seemed inevitable- At this critical moment 
Sr Mr. Thommasson, a gentleman well known in Bolton, 
said to a young surgeon named Paulton, who was Bittdng 
near him, and whom he knew to be an able and ready 
weaker, 'Do, pray, go on the stage and say something to 
the meeting.' Ml. Paulton ran round to the stage, extem- 
P'^^Bed a speech gainst the corn-laws, and the sufferings 
tiiey iofiicted on ^e working claaees, vhioh was received 
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irith tremendcniB applause. Thus the meeting, wbicb at 
one time Beemed likely to end in serious canfosion, was 
turned into a great soccess. He was asked to repeat Ms 
'Speech; which he accordingly did, with an array of fresh 
[acts and arguments ; and the second disconrse wae even 
more snoceerfiil than the first. Dr. Bowrii^ happened to 
be at Manchester at the time, and as a committee was 
sitting ^there to inqnire into the canses of the prevailing 
dietreBS, and to endeavonr to provide a remedy for it, he 
induced them to engage Mr. Panlton to deliver a lecture in 
the Com-Eichange of that town, which was then the 
largest building available for the purpose. He was as snc- 
eessful here as he had been in his own town ; and was then 
regnlarly engaged to go throagh the manufaictnring dis- 
tricts to prove to their inhabitanta that the corn-laws were 
the canse of the evils they were snSering, and to persuade 
Hkem to unite in a great effort to procure their repeal. 
Sncb was the commencement of that systematio diffusion 
of infoimation cm the corn-law question, by lectures and 
other means, which we shall presently see carried out bo 
extensively, and on a scale never eqnafled in any other age 
or country. Another great step in the free-tracb agitation 
was taken in the course of the same year by Mr. J, B. 
Smith, a gentleman who was afterwards the first chairman 
of the Anti-Gom-law League ; a post he resigned on becom- 
ing member for the borough of Walsall. He submitted to 
the Manchester Chamber of Commerce a petition in favour 
of 4^ repeal of all duties on com. That body, the majority 
of whose members -were, well-known opponents of free-trade 
principles, had np to this time evaded the consideration of 
titis qnestiou ; but it was now ably and fully discussed ; 
Mr. Smith being supported by several speakers, among 
whom was Mr, Cobden, then chiefly known as a snccessfnl 
celico>printer, whose prints competed in markets in which 
Manchester designs had not hitherto been able to hold their 
ground. The petition was finally adopted by a majority of 
nxtoone. 

These successes were followed by new and still more 
vigorous efforts. An Anti-com-law Association had been 
started, with Kubscriptions of the modest amount of five 
shiUiugs; bnt those who estimated the difficulties that the 
free-tra^rs would have to surmount soon saw that modi 
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moreiroiild lie required. Accordingly, at a, loeetmg held on 
the 10th of Jannarj' 1839, BabscriptioiiB to the unonnt of 
501. and 1001 were given; and one genUeman who was 

Csent at the meeting, the late Mr. J. G. Dyer, said that 
was ready with lOOOI., if it ahonld be required. Tha 
anm of 18001., considered a vecy large amonnt in that day 
of comparattvely small eabscriptions, was contributed in thn 
room, and this amount was afterwards largely augmented. 
It was felt more and more strongly, that the battle that 
was now being waged was one on tbe ev^it of which the 
interests, and almost the existence, of all classes connected 
witb the mannfactoring districts depended ; for their trade 
was being rapidly transferred to foreign centres of industry 
under the btmefnl operation of the corn-laws, and was is 
danger of being lost to this country entirely, if other 
countries, guided by their observation of the pernicious 
consequences of protection in England, should be before- 
hand with bcr in their abandonment of it. Meanwhile 
they who were thus advocating the interests of all classes 
in the manufacturing districts sometimes found themselves 
exposed to an insensate opposition from some of those on 
whose behalf they were contending. For instance, at 
Leeds, the Cbartifltfl, blindly following the blind leadership 
of Mr. O'Connor, made an urruption into a free-trade meet- 
ing held in that town on the 15th of January, for the 
purpose, as they affirmed, of 'vindicating the rights of 
labour.' In consequence of this opposition, the attendance 
at the meeting was so unexpectedly large, that it was 
neceseaiT to adjourn it to the Cloth Hall. An amendment 
proposed by Mr. O'Connor was rejected. Other meetings 
were held in all the principal towns of the kingdom, and 
the unanswered arguments of those who took part in them 
were not without Uieir effect on the country. From this 
time forward the war was carried on, not only in the 
mannfacturing districts, where much information on the 
question was still needed, but also in the towns of the ^^- 
cnltural districts, where the shopkeepers, the farmer, and 
even the landlords, were plied with arguments intended to 
convince them, not only that the monopoly that had been 
given them was no advantage to them, but that the distress 
and suffering of which they so bitterly complained were in 
a great measure produced by it. With this out-of-door 
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sf^tetdon a etrong parliamentary agitation waa combined. 
However hopeless snccesB might seem to be with assemblies 
constituted as the two Hoases then were, and at a period 
vhen Whigs and Tories ivere almost eqnally hostile to free 
trade, the discnssion did mnch goodi. Men who ^omed to . 
look at the arguments which were bronght forward at 
meetings, and who would not on tmy aooount be present at 
tbem, would read with attfintion the debates that were 
carried on in the House of Commons, and weigh the argn- / 
ments bronght forward by the free-tradors; and in titis ' 
ynj parliamentary discnasions ending in signal defeats 
promoted the cause of the Anti-com-law Association. It 
could not be concealed that the advocates of free trade, 
thongh inferior in nnniberB, were trimnphant in argument; 
and the arguments they employed gradnally made their- 
way &om the readers of the newspapers into the minds of 
^1 classes. But the .process was very slow; and the two 
hnndred delegates who had been sent up by the association 
to watch the debates on the question could not help feeling 
that the results of the discussions on the motion presented 
to Parliament had not answered their too-sangnine expec- 
tations, and that, unless they could bring to bear on the- 
legielatare a force of public opinion fat greater than any 
that had hitherto been applied to it, the struggle might be- 
carried on for twenty years and more before redress could 
be obtained. It was under a gradually strengthening sense- 
of this truth that the delegates who had come up to London 
to watch the proceedings of Parliament^ and to promote 
tie cause of free trade in the metropoHs, before returning- 
to their homes put forth an address to the public containing- 
the following recommendations : 

' The formation of a permanent union, to be called the- 
Anti-com-law League, composed of all the towiw and dis- 
tricts represented in the delegation, and as many others as 
might be influenced to form, anti-com-law associations and 
to join the lea^e. 

' Delegates from the different local associations to mect^ 
for busuiess from time to time in the different towns' 



' With the view to secure unity of action, the central 
office of the league shall be established in Manchester, to 
which body shall be intrusted, among other duties, thafc 
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□unending competent lecturers, tlie 



obtaining Uie cooperation of tiie pablio preaa, and the 
estaUisbuig and condnctang of ft st»nped circnW for the 
pnrpoee of keeping a conatwit cxnrespondence mtb the local 
associatimM. 

' That, m addition to the fnndA snbacribed for local por- 
poBCB by the Eeveral aflsociatioiiB, at least 50001. shall be 
laiaed to defray the ezpenaee of the general league for the 
cnening year ; and that every som of 501. entitle the indi- 
Tidnal or association anhscribing it to one vote in the ap- 
propriation of the fnnds of the leagne, and that in aJl other 
qn^tions the votes of the persons present be equal. 

' That this meeting adjonras, subject to the call of the 
Idjutcheeter Anti-com-law Association; that it be left to 
their discretion at what time to bring forward the svb- 
staative qnestion for the total abolition of the com-Ian^ 
before Parliament, and to adopt any other measure to Becnre 
the great object of this association which they may think fit' 

Tne delegates, after having adopted these resolntionB, 
Iretomed from the metropolis to tneir respective towns, 
I determined to employ their best efforts to cany them into 
[effect. And certainly never in the history of tiie world was 
jam agitation carried on with snch vigour, indostry, and 
Inntinng perseverance, as that which had its origin in these 
'resolations. The leading Bpirita of the league gave them- 
selves ap to the work. Many of them almost entirely 
neglected their own business in order to cany it forward. 
Mr. Cobden, who had hitherto ran a most socceesfnl career 
as a caUoo-printer, was now obliged to choose between the 
sacrifice of that career and Sap sacrifice of the great canse 
of free trade that he had espbased ; and he determined to 
incnr any risk and any loss Tether than desert the sta- 
tion In which he had engaged. Others, more fortunate, 
were able, like Mr. Bright, to devolve the care of their 
bnsiness on relatives or partners, who oheerfnlly undertook 
the additional labonr thos cast on them. During six years 
what may be called the inner council of the let^ue met 
twice a day at Newalls-buildings, Msi^et-atreet, J)ia,n- 
chester, to decide on the steps to be taken in order to 
secure the final triumph of the canse they had so much at 
; heart. It was at these meetings, often to an audience not 
exceeding 200, but f (innately in the presence of reporters, 
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that "Mr. Cobden delivered Gome of the best epeecbes he 
made on the question. It was at them also that the real 
bosineas of the league was done. It was at these meet- 
ings too that Messrs. Thomas Potter, J. Brooks, Dogdale, 
G. Wilson, S, P. Robinson, and other free-tradersj:endered 
ijiiiet but real and valuable services to the movement, the 
importance o£ which, and the obetacles it had to contend 
with, became daily more and more evident. It was felt 
that the battle must be fanght first by the conversion of 
individuals, then at the hnstings, and histlj in the Honse 
of Commons. It was felt, too, that attempts most be made 
to convert those classes which, had been led to believe that 
their interests were identified with protection. The leagne 
therefore eentj forth by tens of thoosands pamphlets and : 
tracta specially addressed to them, snch as ' Facts for the I 
Farmers,' ' An Address to the Farmers on the way in ' 
which tbelr families are to be provided for.' The Epeeches 
of Messrs. Yilliers and Poolett Thompson in tho Honse of 
CommonH were also iudnstrionsly circulated. The aoti- 
com-law circular, which had been published in accordance 
with the recommendations issued by the delegates, was 
largely distributed in the agricnltnral districts, and very 
geoerally read there. This great issae of tracts, pompblets, 
and newspapers, was followed up by the dispatch of an 
army of lecturers into the agricnltnral districts, who 6X- 
poBed the &llacy of the arguments by which the system of 
protection was upheld, and challenged discnssion on the 
questions they raised. Tiuth thus actively urged could | 
not be bindered from prevailing. The upholders of mono- ! 
poly saw with dismay that free-trade principles were | 
he^Dning to spread among their own tenants and farm* I 
labourers, and the fanners were having their eyes rapidly 
opened to the fact, that whoever else might be interest^ | 
iu maintaining the protective laws, they certainly were 
noi It must not, however, be supposed that the lectnrers 
were allowed to disseminate their views without encounter- 
ing any opposition. The formation of the leagne led to 
the formation of an antagonistic society, whiA was do- ( 
nominated 'The Central Agricoltnial Society of Great! 
Britain and Ireland,' intended to combat the league with j 
>tfl own weapons. This association, however, vras rather a 
help than a> hindrance to the work of the leagae. By 
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promoting discnsEioii, it drew attention to tbe argrunentB of 
tAkB free-traders, and thus bastened the Bpread and preval- 
ence of the tmth. Bnt if its aims ^rere thns advanced b^ 
it« opponents, Htsy were no lees powerfnlly aided by the 
meaanres of the Whig govenunent, by the redaction of the 
newspaper dntj, and the adoption fiiBt of the fonrpenny 
and ttien of the penny poBtage-etamp ; which enabled it to 
carry on its proselytising efforts on a far larger sca,le than 
wonld o^Lerwise haTe been possible'. Then, again, the rail- 
way lines that had been laid down, transported the lectnrers 
of the leagne from place to place wiUi a rapidity that 
wonld have been ont of the question in the old days rd the 
stage-coaches. The great majority of the newspapers also 
gave it very valoable aid, thongh the Times still withheld 
it« powerful assistance. These efforts were aided by a 
'M^chester Working-man's Free-trade Association,' and 
thus assisted were strong enongh to triomph over a very 
formidable Chartist opposition at a town's meeting ex- 
pressly called to consider t^e propriety of petitioning in 
f avonr of free trade. 

The snccess which had thns far attended the efforts of 
the league enconraged its leading members to renewed 
exertions in the year 1840. It was determined that a 
meeting of delegates from all parts of the kingdom should 
be held at Manchester; and as that town had no room 
large enough to contain those who were expected to be 
present on the occasion, it was resolved to constract a 
building expressly for the accommodation of the assembly, 
and for the general purposes of the league. Mr. Cobden, 
who was now just beginning to take that lead in the agita- 
tion which his talents, his eloquence, and the depth and 
earnestness of his convictions, were sure eventually to 
secure for him, happened at the time to he the owner of 
the field on which the 'Peterloo massacre' occurred, and 
be placed it at the disposal of the le^ue for the erection 
of the proposed building, which was designed to be of a 
temporary character. A spacious wooden hall, capable of 
■ holding a larger number of persons than the grand hall 
I of the magnificent strncture which bears its name and 
, occupies its site, was built, and named the Free-trade HalL 
Its erection was accomplished in eleven days, by the 
labour of one hundred men ; and on two successive days 
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banquets were held, in ii, followed by ablo speeclieB from 
Daniel O'Connell and many other members of Pariiamont, 
as well as several leaders of tlie free-trade party. Depota- / 
tions were also eent k) Lord Melboonie and other members/ 
of the govemment, prodnciug apparently little efEect onj 
them ; but the reports of these interviews, which appearedl 
in the uewspapers, made a considerable impression on thel 
public. They showed that the free-traders had little to 
expect for their principles from the Whigs, and excited aj 
general determination am^ng tbe members of the leagne/ 
and free-traders generally, to support those candidates foi 
seats in the House of Gonunons, whether Whig, Tory, o^ 
Badical, whose opinions on this subject were moat in. aci 
cordance with their own. And the time soon came for 
giving effect to this determinatioii. At Sudbury the league 
eacc^sfolly promoted the election of a Whig who was 
pledged to free trade ; whUe at Walsall it compelled the 
retirement of Mr. Littleton, another Whig, who avowed 
himself ^vourable to protection. 

The annonncement made by Lord J. Russell on the 7th 
of May, of the intention of government to propose a fixed 
duty of eight shillings the quarter on com, in lieu of the 
present sliding scale, was met by the league with a resolu- 
tion to agitate more strongly than ever for the total and 
immediate repeal of the bread tax, and to accept no com- 
prcnniBe. Measures were promptly taken to carry this reso- 
lutioa into efEect. Communications were made to the prin- 
cipal associations throughout the country, recommending 
renewed and stitl more vigorous agitation. On the other 
hand, the Chartists, still guided by Mr. O'Connor, endea- 
voured to compel the le^ueto combine with them for the 
attainment of their objects, and to force them to use their 
organisation for the double purpose of promoting the repeal 
of the corn-laws and carrying the five points of the Charter, 
The tree- traders, though many of them were very favourably 
disposed towards the objects at which the Chartists aimed, 
were wisely nnwilhng to introduce such an ^iple of discord 
into their^ camp, or to consent to an alliance that was likelr 
to tUenftfe many who were rapidly coming round to their 
views. The coueeqnence of this refusal was, that the 
Chartdste attended the free-trade meetings, and sometimeB 
carried amendments in accordance with their own politioa] 
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TiewB. The protectionistiS naturally endeavoured to avail 
theniBelyes of these Chartist tactics in order to defeat and 
embanasa the let^ne. A meeting called in Sterenaon'e- 
sqnare, Manchester, and presided over by Mr. CoMen, wie 
attended, not only by a large body of d^itista, bnt }yj tw(» 
conaervativeB — Dr. Sleigh and Mr. Wilfcins — who ■were 
generally sappOBcd to be the emisaaiies of the Central 
Agricnltnral AsBociatioii. However, notwithstanding this 
coalition of Chartists and protectionists, the cause m free 
trade triumphed, and the meeting passed by large ma- 
jorities the resolutions which the free-traders submitted 
to it. Another mode of carr3ring on the agitati(m was 
snggested, and adopted with considerable effect. A great 
conference of ministers of religion of all denominatiotis 
was appointed to be held in Manchester, at the time fixed 
for the meeting of the Wesleyan Conference, in the hope 
that a large nnmber of the Wesl^ito ministers who were 
assembled in Manchester would assist at the sittings of 
the free-trade oonfereace. This expectation, however, was 
disappointed. Only one Wesleyan minister, one clergyman 
of the Church of England, and two muusters of thePre»- 
byterian Church of Scotland, accepted the invitations, 
which were sent, » far as could be ascertained, to every 
minister of every denomination of Christians in the United 
Kii^dom. However, upwards of 700 nonconformist minis- 
ters assembled, and after iisteninff to the statementa sub- 
mitted to them by some of the leading members of the 
lea^e, passed resolutions strongly condenmatoiy of the 
tax on oom. This meeting had a double advantage. It 
procured a condemnation of the com-tai which carried 
with it no inconsiderable weight, and it famished the league 
with an opportunity of indoctrinating with the principlBs of 
free trade upwaords of 700 men of education and intelligence 
from. bU parte of the kingdom, who would thus be enabled 
and stimulated after their return home te diffuse the prin- 
ciples which they had thus sanctioned and aAojibBA. About 
the same time renewed efforts were made. Meetings were 
(^ain held in all tho most important towns, at which the 
repeal of the obnoxious impost was advocated, and resolii' 
tions condemning it adopted. The accession of Sir B. Peel 
to office did not discount the free-traders. They soon 
•ttw that they had in ^jtti a minister who took very 
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enlightened views of all finaiKrial qneations. They conld not 
tielp contrasting the mastery he evidently possessed of all 
the bearings of the qaestion with the ignorance respecting it 
that had been manifested by his predecessor ; and they hoped 
that hy carrying on fchoir agitation TJgoronsly they wonid 
make him see the necessity of yielding on this question, as 
he had already yielded on that of Catholic emancipation. 
These hopes were not a little strengthened by the corres- 
ponding feais and jealonsies of the more extreme pro* 
tedaonists, who, after the first borst of exaltation on thtt 
orerthrow of the Whig administration, began to sospect 
that tiieir <Juunpion wonld tnm ont to be their betrayer. 
The free-traders resolved to carry on their agitation more 
actively than ever. More funds were required for it ; and in 
Older to obtain them, it was resolved that reconrse should 
be had to a, great anti-com-law bazaar, which was held in 
due time, and not only realised a lai^e amount of money, 
but also was made in various ways subservient to the great 
ol^ect of creating interest in the question and diffusing 
uifonnation respecting it. The ladies who were engaged 
in the work were instructed more fully than before in the 
various ailments which were used against the continuance 
of the com-lawB, and the replies made to those which had 
been urged against their repeel. From time to time they 
were addressed by the ablest advocates of free trade, and 
they readily adopted a suggestion made to them, that they 
should prepare and send up an address to the Queen, 
which, though it might have little effect on the opinions 
aod counsels of her constitutional advisers, oansed the 
qnestion to be favourably discnssed in thousands of homes. 
Mid increased the interest taken in it by the ladira them- 
selves, as well as by those whose signatures they procured. 
Thns the league pursued in various ways the one object it 
proposed to itself — that of enlightening all kinds and 
cWses of persons on the nuschie& which the corn-laws 
were doing, the suffering they were producing, and the 
advant^es which almost every interest in ttw conntiy 
woold derive from the repeal of them. By these means 
they gradually formed a sliong pnblio opinion in favour of 
right and truth, which was obtain eventual^ to sweep i 
Bway all opposition, though it seemed Likely ttie straggle' 
Kiigfat be still protracted for a long time. 
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The bazsftr was held in the Theatre Royal, Maochester, 
at the beginning of the year 1812, and prodnced a clear 
profit of ahant ten thousand pounds. Ueanwhile, chiefl; 
through the infinence of Ur. Cohden, an anti-com-Uw 
conference waa appointed to sit in Palace-yard throagh a 
great part of the session, watching with intense interest 
the proceedings of Parliament, lending its aid in erei; 
possible way in support of the Tarions free-trade motioBB 
that were submitted to the legislature, sending deputations 
to those ministers whose official positions imposed on them 
the dnty of receiving representations on the subject, and 
superintending the progieeB of the agitation botjii in 
Puliament and ont of doors. 

The 30th of January 1843 witnessed the opening of a 
new and more substantM free-trade hall in the place of the 
temporary building which has already been mentioned, and 
which had been destroyed by fire. It was the largest room 
available for public meetings in the kingdom, and ihongh 
not intended to endure for many years, was considered 
Boffidently strong to serve thepurpoBes of the league until 
the attainment of the objects for which it was formed should 
have allowed it to be di^lred ; a consummation which the 
free-traders, confiding in the justice of their cause, in the 
progress which they had already made, and in their deter- 
mination to put forth fresh efforts, hoped to see realised in 
three or four years. The new bnildmg vraa at once pat 
into frequent requisition. Banquets, meetings, conferences 
designed to promote the cause of free trade, were held in it, 
and were attended by thousands, not only of the citizens of 
Manchester, but of the inhabitants of the towns and vil- 
lages with which the district surrounding Manchester is so 
tmckly studded, and which the railroads recently constructed 
were now beginning to bring into closer connection with 
the cottcax metropoUs. In London the le^ue could not 
procure a room capable of containing the multitudes who 
flocked to their meetings, attracted chieEy by the eloquence 
of Mr. Cobden and Mr, Bright, who was now beginning to 
be actively associated with him ifl the direction of the 
morement and the advocacy of free frade. Eseter Hall 
was applied for, bat refused. The Dru^-lane Theatre was 
engaged for one day of each week in Lent, during which 
the perfom^anoes at the theatres were prohibited. Crowded 
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ftnd most enthneiaBtio audiences assembled within its walls, 
and were addressed by Messrs. Cobdeu and Brigbt, and the 
other leaders of the a^tation- Bat they were soon driven 
from this refuge, ia conseqaence of the interference of the 
proprietors of the theatre to prevent Mr, Macreadj, the 
lessee, from allowing it to he need foe political purposes. 

Meanwhile the agitation was passing throngh a new 
phase. Emboldened br the success which haid hitherto 
attended their efforts, the council of the league resolved to 
carry the war more vigorously into the enemy's camp. In 
pursuance of this resolution, they appointed meetings to be 
held in the very strongholds of protection, at Bedford, at 
Pennenden Heath near Maidstone, at Carlisle, and many 
other places. And here, as elsewhere, they were triom- 
phant. In vain did the champions of protection make 
some feeble effort to withstand them at these assemblies. 
Neither their clamours nor their arguments availed any- 
thing against the powerful atgnments and persuasive elo- 
quence of the free-traders, and they were compelled, time 
after time, to retire discomfited from the field. Mr. Cobden 
attended no fewer than twenty-nine great country meetings, 
at all of which he was triumphantly successful, notwith- 
standing a formidable opposition made to hint at Birming* 
ham by the Chartists, headed by O'Connor. But toe 
protectionists, though beaten at every pubhc meeting, and 
worsted in every discussion, could still boast that they pos- 
sessed an overwhelming majority in the representative 
body, determined, come what might, to maintEun proteotion 
and it seemed only too likely, considering the ascendancy 
enjoyed by_ the landlord interest, that the struggle would 
be maintained for many years to come. The free-trade i 
party in the House of Commons, though reinforced by the : 
addition to its ranks of 35 members, could stOl only muster 
abont 125, against 533 on whose support their opponents < 
could leokon. Dispassionate men could not help seeing . 
that many efforts umst still be made, and that many years ' 
would probably elapse, before such a minority conld bo 
converted into a majority. The leaders of the league were, 
however, by no means disheartened, aad braced tl^mselvea 
up for renewed and still more vigorous exertionH. Twelve 
or fourteen lecturers were now bard at work. Cobden and ' 
Bright were ubiquitous, holding meetings, uid carrying all 
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before them, wherever tbey went. Tracts, paiapb.Iets, 
placards, anti-com-law wafers, were all diligently employed 
m the work of proBelytisin. A oew paper, called the League, 
and pablbhed weeldy, took the place of the fortnightly 
Anti-Bread^Tax Cirevlar. Corent-garden Theatre was 
eng^ed for fifty nighta, at an expense of three thousand 
pounds. Fifty thonsand pounds had already been snb- 
scribed and expended, and it was resolved that an additional 
earn of 100,0001. should at once be raised, to carry on the 
war against protection. To prepare the way for the cam- 
paign at Corent-garden Theatre, the le^ne published a 
weO-considered address to the people of t^ United Sng- 
dom, in which an account was given of the operatioDS of 
the first year. It contained the following prt^ramme of 
the manner in which it was intended to carry on the 
agitation in future : 

' 1. Copies will be obt^ed of the registration lists of all 
boroughs and counties throughout the kingdom, and the 
collection lodged at the metropolitan office of the league, 
as a central place of deposit, to be conanlted as occasion 
may require. 

' 2. An extensive correspondence, by means of the post 
and of stamped publications, will be kept up with electors 
in all districts, on matters connected with the progress and 
soocefis of oar cause. 

'8. It is intended that every tforongh in the kingdom 
shall be visited by deputations of the league, and meetinga 
held, which the electors shall be specially invited to at- 
tend. 

'4. ^ompt measures will be taken to ascertain the 
opinions of each elector in eveiy borough, with a view of 
obtaining an obvious and decided majority in favour of the 
total and immediate repeal of the corn-laws, 

' 5. Eveiy oonstitnen^, whose representatives have not 
hitherto supported Mr. v illiers' motion for the repeal of the 
corn-laws, will be invited to memorialize its members to 
vote for such motion when next brought forward. 

' 6. Whenever a vacancy occurs in the representation of 
any borough, the electors will be recommended to put a 
free-trade candidate in nomination ; and the league pledges 
itself to give such candidate every possible support by de- 
putations, lectures, and the distribution of pnbUcations. 
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' 7. In ihe event of a,nj boroDgh being nnable to procnre 
a snitaible candidate, the league pledges itself to bring for- 
ward candidates, so as to afford every elector an opportunity 
of recording his vote in f avonr of free trade until the qnes- 
tioa is decided.' 

It "wtts becoming every day more and more evident that 
this league was a bod^ that none could aSord to despise ; 
and it was daily gainmg strei^h, through the accession to ( 
its iHnts of men oocapying high positions, and remarkable 
for their cantion. Foremost among these was Mr. S. Jones 
Lloyd, now Lord Overstone, who openly avowed himself a 
■conTert to free-trade principles, joined the league, and sent 
a contribntion of 501. to its fonde. The Earl of FitzwiUiem 
attended a great free-trade meeting at Doncaster, where, 
standing side by side with Cobden and Bright, £e spoke 
strongly and ably against the corn-laws. In London Mr. I 
Baring, though supported by the whole influence of the l 
government, was defeated in a contest fc^ the city by the I 
free-trade candidate, Mr. Pattison. In the old cathedral 1 
city of Dorham Mr. Bright, though a Quaker, had been I 
elected its representative, the Dean, Dr. Waddington, '■ 
bravely voting for him. On the 18th of November the 
Time» gave a testimony in favour of the growing weight 
and influence of tho league, which was all the more valuable 
because it was reluctantly and grudgingly given by a 
journal which, almost np to the final triumph of the league, 
continued to r^ard it with jeaJousy and alarm. That 
testimony was an important event in the history of the 
agitation, producing so great an effect, and giving such an 
impulse to the agitation, and sncb enconragement to those 
who were carrying it on, that we ought to quote it at 
lengHi. 

' Thb IxBAGUB is a OEEAT fact. It would be foolish, nay "^ 
ruh, to deny its importance. It is a great fact that there ' 
«IioiLld have been created in the homestead of our mannfac- 
torers a confederacy devoted to tho agitation of one political 
question, persevering at it year after year, shrinking from 
no trouble, dismayed by no danger, making light of every 
obstacle. It demonstrates the hardy strength of purpose, 
flw indomitable will, by which Englishmen working to- 
gether for a great object are armed and animated. It is a 
£Teat fact that, at one meeting at Ifancbester, more than 
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forty manniactDTeTB shonld eobscribe on the spot each at 
least 1001., Bome 3001., Bome 4002., Bome 500!., for the 
adraucement of a measiLre which, right or wrong, just or 
aajnst, expedient or injuriona, they at least believe it their 
daty or their interest, or both, to advance in every possible 
■way. 

' These are facts important, and worthy of consideration. 
No moralist can disregard them, tw polUieian. can sneer at 
thmit no statesman can undervalue t?iem. Be who coUects 
opinions must chromcle them; he who frames laws mMet to 
some extent consult them. 

' These things are so. It matters not that yoa tell ns, 
as yon may tell ne with trnth, that the le^ne has another 
character, and other objects, than those which it now pro* 
feseea. The league may be a hypocrite, a great deceiver, a 

Vhoge Trojan horse of sedition. Se it so. Bat we answer, 
THE LBAOTE EXISTS. Ton may tell ns, and with trnth, that 
there are men in the leagoe sworn toes to church and 
crown, to peers and dignities, to bishops and judges ; that, 
now speatmg, and declaiming, and begging, and taxing, 
and, an' yon like, plundering even, to resist the corn-laws, 
this monster being will next raise its head and subdue all 
laws beneath it. Yon may tell as that its object is not to 
open the ports, to facilitate commerce, to enrich Engluid, 
bat to rain our aristocracy, whom let^uera envy and detest. 
Ton may tell ns that no men of honesty or intelligence 
cotild, consistently with their honour and their knowledge, 
seek to rifle an embarrassed state of that just subsidy which 
all states impose upon articles of the most necessan- con- 
samption. Yon may tell us that, whatever may be the 
specious pretext which they hold out, or the disguise under 
which they work, they can really only look forward to that 
disastrous crisis in the annals of a kingdom when indis- 
criminate plunder consummates the work of hopeless and 
inextricable confosion. Yon may teU us that the league 
has -whined and canted about the sufferings of the poor ; 
that its orators wink with malicionscnnning at the "point" 
they make about the miserable victims of landlord legisla- 
tion. In all this there is doubtless much truth. 
y- 'But, we ask, tell us this: "Who created the league? 
f Who found the ribs and the planks of this infawium mons- 
tnan t Who filled it with armed men, and intivdaced iU 
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perilo-QS presence within the ■walls of the conetitation ? We 
answer, EseperieTice set at naught, advice derided, wa/minga 
■neglected; these brought the league into existence; these 
gave it power, and motion, and vital enei^ ; these gave it 
an easy and nnresisted ingresa into the very sanctnaries of 
oar dontestic life : 

Fmta srmiB ; pueri cireum innupti&que puelte 
Sacra canunt, f\uiemque manu contiugere gaudent i 

'A NEW POWER HAS AKiBBN IN THE STATE ; and maids and 
matrons flock to the theatre as though it were bnt a new 
"translation fponi the French." 

' Let no man say that we are blind to the possible mis- 
chief of sach a state of things. We acknowledge that we 
dislike gregarious collectionB of cant and cotton-men. We 
cannot bat know that, whatever be the end of this agitation, 
it will expire only to beqneath its violence and its turba- 
lence to some successor.' 

It is impossible adequately to describe the effect pro- \ 
diiced by the appearance of this msjiifesto in the columns ' 
of the leading journal ; the enconragement it afforded to 
the leagners, or the dismay and consternation it spread 
through the protectionist ranks. It is true that it con- 
tained some very unjust imputations on the members of the 
league, and displayed a great dielike of tbeir leaders ; bnt 
this very circumstance increased the value of the testimony 
tardily and reluctantly given to the great importance which 
that body was assuming. The acknowledgment that the 
league was a great fact, and a great power in the state, was 
echoed from mouth to mouth, and served still farther to 
increase the power of the body whose importance was thus 
gradgingly admitted. Perhaps no royal speech, no state 
paper, no public document of any Hnd, ever caused a 
atcoDger sensation or attracted more general attention than 
this leading article of the Timeg newspaper. The phrase < 
'The league is a great feet' was in everybody's mouth. y 
By some it was pronounced with hope and triumph, by 
others with disgust and appreheneiori. The oj^na of the 
conservative party called on the agriculturists to rouse 
themselves from the apathy and indolence in which they 
were sunk, while there was yet time, and to come forward, 
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at once in defence of the present numetiy and of their own 
interests. Bat these appeals met with a very feeble re- 
sponse from those to whom they were addressed. The- 
^ article of the Times was speedily followed by new adheaiona, 
and other enconra^ing tokens of progress. At the com- 
mencement of the year 1844 the Mftrqnis of Westminster, 
the wealthiest noblem&n in England, addressed a letter t> 
Mr. Qeorge Wilson — who had succeeded Mr. J. B. Smith 
in the office of chairman of the league — la which, after 
congratnlating him od the saccess which had hitherto- 
attended the effort it -was making to overthrow an odious 
monopoly, and expressing his opinion that the country 
would be so greatly enriched l^ the removal of the duty 
on COTS, that the revenue would suffer no loss in couse- 
qnenoe of its repeal, he announced his intention to contribnte 
tbe sam of 5002. to the fonds of the league. Lord Morpeth, 
who since the fall of Lord Melbourne's administration, of 
-which he had been a member, had lived in retirement, and 
who np to this time had been regarded as an opponent of 
the free-tiade parfy, attended a great meeting of that party 
at Wakefield ; where, though he did not give a fnll and 
unreserved adhesion to the poHcy of the league, nor entirely 
renounce the opinions he had formerly maintained, yet 
Bpoke in such a manner as to show that he was almost a 
nee-tiader, and to diaw forth the warm and enthusiastio 
applause of an assembly devoted to that ca-use. Bat while 
the league was receiving these important accessions to its 
ranks, the ministry showed no disposition to yield, nor did 
the lai^ party which sat behind them in the House of 
- Commons. On the contrary, both in Parliament and else- 
. where, they took every opportunity of dilating on tbe- 
prmperity which the country enjoyed, as a proof that the 
policy they had determined to adopt was answering the 
expectations they had formed of it ; and the prime minister 
coald exclaim, amidst the approving shouts of his delighted 
followers, ' The experience we have had of the present law 
has not shaken my preference for a graduated duty ; and 
although I consider it inconsistent -with my duty to make 
engagements for adherence to existing laws, under all 
circumsfancea, in order to conciliate support, I can say that 
the government have never contemplated, and do not con- 
template, any alterations of the existing law.' This declaii- 
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tion, intended to alla^ the suspicions and jealoiuieB of tito 
more ardent protectionists, also served to annoimce to the 
momhera of uie let^ne that they mnst gird themselveB up 
for the battle, and expect nothing from the present gorern- 
meut. Th^ did not need this incentive to farther exertion ; 
they were folly minded to carry forward the agitation till 
its object was attained. But dnrin^ the latter part of the 
year it seemed to S&g. For this there were two canses : 
the abundance of the harrest, which alleviated for the 
moment evils which the corn-laws inflicted, and asanaged 
the discontent which scarcity had produced; and the 
attention which the conncil of the leagne was giving to th« 
state of the electoral register, which was known to cxintain 
the names of many protectionists who were not entitled 
to be on it, and to omit the names of many f ree-tradera 
who possessed voting qnalifications. The work of in- 
Btmcting the people on the qnestion of free-trade had been 
pretty effectually carried oat ; bat the other and not less 
necessf^ work of revising the register had been neglected. 
The ezhoirtations which Feel had addressed to the con- 
servative party, previonsly to the late election, to attend to 
the register, had not been thrown away on those to whom 
they were delivered ; hat the liberal parly had been careless 
in this respect, and this n^lect was one of the canses of 
the great conserrative trinmph that had then been adhieved. 
Bat now the leagne had become fnlly alive to the nece^ity 
of paying attention to the registration, with a view to the 
next general election ; and its ramifications, extending into 
all p^ts of the kingdom, enabled it to f nlfil this task very 
effectively. From Jnly to October the coancil of the 
le^oe was almost incessantly occopied with this great and 
necessary work ; and the resalts prodnoed were very con- 
siderable, and would have bronght Abont a very decided 
change in the composition of the House of Commons, if a 
dissolntion had occurred before the qnestion had been 
settled. 

When this great work was nearly completed, a crowded 
meeting was held in the Free-trade Hall, presided over by 
Mr. WUson, in which he gave an account of the diligence 
and success with which the league had applied iteelf to the 
revision of the register. The speech in which this account 
WM given is valuable and interesting, as a record of tha 
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Iftbonra of tiie league, in this department, not only in tlie 
county of Lancaster, which of course received the largest 
share of it« attention, bnt also in other parts of the loiig- 
dom, which were by no means oTsrlooked.! 

'Hoet of yon are probably aware of the i-esnlt of the 
last election for 8oath lAncsshire. There were 14^541 
votes given for the two candidates together: being for 
Entwisle 75?1, and for Brown 69?3, leaving a majority 
for Entwisle of 598. On the objections against those 7&7J 
Toters who polled for Entwisle, we stm^ off 876 at the 
reviraon (l&ud and repeated rotmd$ of applause) ;" and 
of the 6978 who Tot«d for Brown, oar opponent have 
Btrocb off 422, weBtrikingoff more than two to their one; 
thus havii^ a majority, or a gain on the objections over 
them of 4S6, and witmn 142 of the whole majori^ by 
which Mr. Blown was defeated in the late contest. (Loud 
applaute.) Then the register has gained at this revision 
by the new claims. There we^ 4982 new claims. Of these 
the free-traders made 314J, and established 2821 (had 
applaiue), being a failure of only 320 of the whole of the 
dwmB made. So much for the reports propagated week 
after week that the free-traders were filling the register 
with fipnrioTiB claims. The number of claims made 1^ the 
monopolists was 1841, of which they established 1357, 
being a failure of 484 cases, and giving os a majority 
on the claims of 1464 votes. {Oheerg.} Well then there 
are 169 new claims, belonging to parties whose opinions 
we have not yet haid time to ascertain ; bat we will give 
the monopolists the whole of them, and we shall still have 
a gain on this revision, taking claims and objections to- 
gether, of 1751 votes. {Great and prolonged cheering.') An 
snalysia of the new register tberefore shows of old electors 
(free-traders) 6561, new electors (free-traders) 2821|totaI 
free-traders on the register 9372. Of the old electoreMing) 
monopolists 6693, new electors 1357, neutrals IGQ'i leaving 
a totid of 8219, or a working majority, as tdready stated, of 
1153. (Applaii£e.) And now, gentlemen, we come to the 
northern ^vision. We have not done much there, bnt we 
have done something. We have attained a gain on the re- 
vision, with comparatively litUeezertion, of 533. (Applause.) 
The result has been, then, to give na a gain of 533 votes for 
{forth lAncashire ; to give ns a seat for Sonth lAncashiie 
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(ekeers), and to leave the monopolists three seats in the 
borongha, or five out of the whole twenty-eix members for 
the entire conntf . I think, then, yon 'will agree with me 
that there never was, in tiie history of the registration, 
eo complete a sweep of a count; as this has been. {Hear, 
and loui cheerg.) I have also m my baud a list of returns 
for seventy ont of the hnndred and forty borongha over 
which the leagne has exerted some inflnence ; and of these 
there are sixty-eight in which there has been a clear gain 
upon the registration; in some a great gain, but less or more 
in all {Applause.) Well, now we will leave these resnlts 
to speak for themselves ; they are here before the conntry. 
Onr opponents may gather from them whether the leagne 
lias been dead or sTombering, and they will accordingly 
derive what consolation they may from them. (Applause.') 
We have concentrated onr energies on these points. Wo 
thooght it was where, for the season, onr efforts were most 
leqnired ; and althongh I may say we have done mach, I 
beheve the leagne is as yet in ita iijancy, that it is opening 
op new fields of labour, is occupying ground not before 
occupied, and that the exertions brang m^de will afford no 
parallel to future efforts.' 

Sir E, Peel, when out of office, bad said to his party, 
' Blister, register, register ! ' and his followers, by adopt- . 
ing that advice, had been enabled to defeat the Whigs and 
force him into office ; and now the leagne was raising the ' 
cry, and, as we have seen, with still greater effect ; and 
Mi.Cobden added to it another, ' Qualify, qualify, qualify!'; 
He pointed out to the free-traders that by investing theiif 
money in land, instead of putting it in the savings-bank, 
tbey would place it where it would be perfectly aecnref 
where it might be recovered whenever wanted, where it 
wotdd yield interest, and in addition to all this, would 
confer the franchise; and in the same way, if they wwited 
to give a ' neet-e^ ' to their children, they might, by giving 
it iu the shape of a piece of land, confer on them a vote, 
which they might use to defend themselves and their chil- 
dren from political oppression. And referring to the objec- 
tion, that it was foolish thus publicly to announce such apian 
ss Ihia, when their enemies could take advantage of it as 
well as they, he replied, ' My first answer to that is, that our 
^ponenta the monopolists cannot take advantage of it aa 
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well u we. In the first place, very few men are, from con- 
nection or prejndice, monopolists, nnlesa their capacity for 
inquiry or their Bjmpothies h&ve been blnnted already by 
posBeasing an nndae Bhare oi wealth. In the next place, k 
they wish to urge upon others of a rank below tbem to 
qn^y for a vote, they cannot tmat them with the use of 
the vote when they have got it. But apart from this, I 
would answer those people who cavil at this pnblic appeal, 
and say, " Yoa will not pnt salt on your enemy's tail ; it is 
much too wise a bird," — they have been at this work long 
ago, and have mnch the worst of it now. What has been 
the oondnct of the landlords of this country ? Wby, they 
have been long engaged in mnltiplying votes upon their 
estates, making the farmers take their sons, brothers, ne- 
phews to the register ; making them qualify as many as the 
rent of the land would cover ; making their land a kind of 
political capital, ever since the passing of the Aeform Bill. 
Ton have, then, a new ground opened to yon, which has 
never yet been entered npou, and from which I expect, in 
the course of not more than three years from this tiine, 
that every county, if we persevere as we have in South 
Lancashire, possessing a large town population, may cany 
free-traders as their representatives in Parliament.' 

At the commencement of 1845 much, as we have seen, 
bad been already done ; much also remamed to be effected. 
When the session opened, there sat, as before, the serried 
ranks of the pr otectioniata . diatmsting their leader, but 
unable to find another ; disgusted with the concessiona he 
was continually making, yet determined to stand by him 
as long as be atood by protection. And with all the labours 
of the le(^e, with all its diligence in instmcting, in 
qaalii^fing, or registering voters, it seemed as though many 

Kara muirt atill elapse before that strong party could be 
oken np, and the protection it so strenuously maintained 
be swept away. Now too the abundant hajrest of last 
year, and the remarkable snccees that had attended Sir 
B. Peel's financial measures, had relaxed the sinews of the 
opposition as mnch as th^ had nerved and strengthened 
those of the snpporters of the ministry. Still the league 
showed no aigns of disconrt^ement. Before Parliament 
assembled, a great meeting was held at Co vent-gar den, for 
the porpose of making known to the members of the 
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league and. to the conntiy generally tho manner in which 
it was intended tliat the anti-com-law agitation should bo 
condncted dnriag the year 1845. It 'was one striking- 
characteristic of this agitation that there was no Becrecj 
or concealment abont it. The leagnere were no congpira^ 
tors ; the object at which they aimed, and the means hj 
which they hoped to accompUsh it, were both fnlly and 
pnhlicly proclaimed. The proceedings of this formidable 
body were such as conld only be carried on in a conntiy 
which had long been haKtnated to freedom. Bat now 
they had begnn to change their character. The meetings 
now held were no longer held for the diffasion of informa- 
tion on the advantages of free trade ; they were strictlr 
bnsineBS meetings, having for their immediate and avowea 
object to carry into effect the plans which had been devised, 
and to indnce those who attended them, and those wh» 
read the reports of them, to proceed at (»tce themselves, 
and to nrge as many of their friends as they conld in- 
fluence, to take steps to qn^ify themselves as voters hj 
purchasing f oH^-shilling freeholds. The work of removing- 
the ignorance uiat still remained with regard to the ques- 
tion, and of answering objections, was not neglected ; bnt 
the principal aim of the leagne now was to place the largest 
possible number of free-traders on the electoral register. 

We have already given an acconnt of the budget of 
this year. It was, as we saw to a great extent based on 
free-trade principles, and afforded much more satisfaction 
to free-traders than to protectionists. Even those parts of 
it which the free-traders disliked, such as the retention of 
the dntiea on com, and the differential dnties on sugar, 
were apol<^ised for, rather than defended, as special and 
tempomy exceptions to the principle of free trade, rendered 
necessary by peculiar circumstances. At a meeting held 
in Covent-gaiden Theatre in the evenii\g of the 19th of 
Febroary, this free-trade character of the budget was 
dwelt on with mnch complaoency and satisfaction, as 
a proof of the progress uat free-trade principles were 
nuAing. At this meeting lalso the pecuniary history of 
the leagne waa thus strifingly and succinctly related by 
Mr. Bright) 

' In the year 1889 we first asked for sabscriptions, and 
5,000^ was given. In 1840 we asked for more, and be- 
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tween 7,0001. and 8,0002. was Habscribed. In 1841 we held 
the great conference at Uancliestcr, at which npwards of 
700 miaiBten of religion attended. In 1842 we had onir 
great bazaar in Manchester, from which 10,0001. was 
realised. In 1843 we asked for - 50,0001., and got it. In 
1844 we caUed for lOO.OOOi., and between 80,0001. and 
90,0001. has been paid in, besides what will be received 
from the bazaar to be held in May. This year is yet 
young, but we have not been idle. We have asked our 
free-tiade friends in the northern countjes to convert some 
of their property, so as to be able to defend their right 
and properties at the hnstings. This has been done, and 
it now appears that, at the recommendation of the conncil 
of the le^ne, our friends in Lancashire, Cheshire, and 
Yorkshire nave invested a snm of not less than 250,0001. 
in the pnrchase of county qnalifioations. Besides all this, 
we shful have odt great bazaar in May.' 

The bazaar alluded to was held in London at the appointed 
time. Great preparations had been made for it, sanguine 
expectations were entertained respecting it, and much 
interest was taken in it. Probably no sach bazaar waa 
ever held in the world before, or will ever he witnessed 
^;ain. More than 20,0001. was realised in admissions and 
sales, besides 5000(. given in direct contributions. It was 
followed by another bazaar in Manchester later in the year. 
Meanwhile Parliament, as we have seen, was engaged in 
repeated discnssions on the question of free trade in various 
ways, bnt without any definite resnlt. The weather seemed 
to give promise of an abundant harvest; and Peel, sus- 
pected hy the nltra-protectioniate, bnt warmly and zealously 
supported by the more sensible and liberal portion of the 
conservative party, stood by his free-trade measures and 
his modified sliding scale, and seemed likely to remain at 
the head of affairs, carrying out this policy, for some years 
to come. Before the close of the year, the league succeeded 
in collecting not only the lOO.OOOi. it had proposed to raise, 
■ bnt 17,OO0(. in addition to it. 

And now there came heavy rains. At first it was hoped 
that the moistnre would swell the grain, and cause the 
harvest to be more abundant; bnt they continued all 
through Angnst. Nevertheless, men clung to the hope 
ihsrt sunshine would succeed to rain, and that an average 
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}ia.rrest might yet be housed. Bat the rain contimied ta\ 
fail witli iittle intermission through September. Yet still 
they baoyed themselves np ■with the belief that, after all, 
tliinga were not so had as they seemed to be, and that the, 
harvest would not be very far below the average. It wW 
not till the middle of October had arrived that it began t^ 



England, had produced far more serious consequences in' 
Ireland. We need not here repeat the tale of tiie rottingt 
of the potatoes, and the consequent imminence of famine! 
in that njihappy country. Subscriptions were promptly i 
entered into in various parts of the kingdom to alleviate ! 
the distreas caosed by liia terrible visitation. But whatj 
conld private liberality do to relieve a starving nation ? 1 
The league at once demanded the opening of the ports by \ 
an order in conncil for the free admission of grain, Thei 
cry thus raised was taken op by thousands who had 
hitherto held themselves aloof from the agitation, and by ; 
Bome who np to this time had been reckoned among ita / 
Bt&uchest opponents. The cabinet, as we have seen, was ; 
delibei-ating, bat, owing to the differences of opinion amon^l 
its members, had not come to any resolution. Bnt the/ 
conrse of events would not wait for their decision. Whila 
the ministry waa doing nothing, famine was stalking on im 
Ireland. While Peel was hesitating and donbting^ Lord, 
J. Bussell was acting promptly and decisively, He sawf 
that whatever might be the merits of hisfavonnte plan of & 
fixed duty, the time for bringing it forward had now passed i 
and on the 22nd of Koveniber he published the celebrated 
letter at Edinburgh, which we have already quoted. Two . 
days after its publication. Lord Morpeth annonnced that 
he had made up his mind to cast in his lot with the free- 
traders. On the 4th December the Times annonnced that 
the cabinet had decided on proposing a measure for the 
repeal of the eom-laws, which would be intiodnced la the 
House of Lords by the Duke of -Wellington, and by Sir B. 
Peel in the other House. This statement, though not 
altogether groundless, was premature, and was denounced , 
by uio StoMdard as an ' atrocious fabricatioit ;' but it was 
BO completely in accordance with the fears of one party. 
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and tbe bopee of tbe other, that, notwithstajidmg all the 
denials of it that were pnbliBhed, it obtained verj general 
•credit, and was immediately followed by a great reduction 
' in the price of com. 

While Lord J. Bnesell waB labooring to conatmct his 
administration, the league was not idle. It was still 
donbtfnl whetJier, with all the assistance that Peel and 
Wellington were prepared to give him, he wonld be able 
to carry the repeal of the corn-laws against the large pro- 
tectionist majority of the House of Commons, or to force it 
on the acceptance of the reluctant lords. It was qoits 
certain that he conid not succeed unless well backed oat 
of doors. It was felt, therefore, that this was no time for 
the friends of free trade to put oS their armour, but on the 
contrary that they must buckle it on more firmly than 
ever. All now evidently depended ou the exertions put 
forth at this critical moment. Seventy of the largest con- 
tribtttora to the funds of the league on former occasions 
were convened in the league rooms on the 13th of Decem- 
ber, and they reeolved that an appeal should be made to 
the public for an additional fund of 250,000{. ; and that a 
meeting for the purpose should be held in the Townhall on 
the 23rd, On that day Mr. Robert Hyde Gregg presided 
at the meeting, and put down a thousand pounds as the 
subscription of the firm to which he belonged. Mr. James 
Ohadwick followed with another thousand. The subscrip- 
tions then came in so rapidly that the chairman had 
scarcely time to read the papers annonucing the amounts 
as they poured in on him. Twenty-three persons or firms 
subscribed each a thousand pounds to the fund ; twenty- 
five gave five hundred ; fifty-one gave sums varying from 
two to four hundred ; sixty-one sums between a hundred 
and a hundred and fifty ; and about fifty more put down 
their names each for fifty pounds. In an hour and a half 
upwards of sixty thousand pounds were subscribed. Thus 
the year 1845 ended in the midst of deep distress, extend- 
ing to all classes and conditions of men ; in i^e midst of 
fearful forebodings of still severer calamities in the near 
future ; but still with a full hope tbat before a mnch longer 
time had elapsed, the bread-tax and its baneful influence 
would be for ever taken out of the way, and that an 
unchecked admission of com from all parts of the world 
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ironld aUeriaie, if not altogether remove, the snfierings 
irtiich were impending over great masBes of the people in 
England, and still larger maasee of them in Ireland. The 
tea^e had been acknowledged on all sides as a great faK3t. 
It had now become a greater &ct than ever. The prompti- 
tode of its action on this occasion, the liberality with winch 
its Tnembers again and again contributed to its fandB, pro- \ 
dnced a profound sensation through the conntry. The \ 
protectionists, disheartened, divided, and fearing treachery \ 
everyw^here, made no sign, or exhaled their ill-temper in 
vehement abnse of Peel and hia colleagnes. The liberal 
party was now thoroughly nnited. Mr. Bright conld tmly 
boast, at a great meeting held at this time in Covent-garden 
Theatre, that employers of labonr and operatives were 
united as one man in favour of free trade, in spite of all 
the efforts that had been made to sow discord between 
them, and that the government of England, on protec- 
tionist principles, bad become impossible. All felt that 
there must be something in a canse which awakened sach 
strong convictionB, which was supported with such unpre- 
cedented HberaHty. It was evident that the quarter of a 
raillion of money which the league now asked for would be 
raised as promptly as the smaller amoionts which had been 
preTionsly subscribed, if circumstances should still require 
the agitation to be oontinned. 

We must not conclude our narrative of the events of the 
year 1845 without referring to the death of Sydney Smith, 
wbich occurred on the 22nd of !(^ebruary in this year. 
Though most of his works relate to subjects the interest of 
which has to a great extent passed away, they will probably 
be read with admiration and delight as long as the English 
longtime endures. The great characteristic of his mind 
was msficuline common-senBe, possessed in a most uncom- 
mon degree. Unrivalled unong his contemporaries in wit 
and humour, he was equally tmapproachable by them in 
eoond wisdom. Indeed, his wit consisted in the clearness 
with which he saw and held up to ridicule the weak poiats 
of the arguments which he opposed, and the laugh he raised 
was chiefly the utterance of the joy that was felt at the dis- 
covery, by a sudden stroke, of a tmth that had never been 
60 clearly exhibited before. No man ever made a better 
cse af his talents, or was more Baccessf ol in bringing public 
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opinion to bear with force and effect on tlie manifold 
abases tbat prerailed in his time; and thae his works 
present a valnable and interesting picture of the evils of 
his day, the removal of -which was in a great measure due 
to bis efforts. He baa been accused of treating religioas 
BobjectB with levitj ; hot the manner in which he handled 
them belongs rather to bia own joyons temperament, and 
to the ago in which he lived. It ia tme that he delighted 
in holding up fanaticism, superstition, and empty pomposity 
to derision and ridicnle, and it sometimes perhaps hap- 
pened that in dcong bo he was not snfficientlj cf^eful to 
separate the ontward profession from the inward reah^ 
which it aped. Bnt he was a sincerely religionB man, and 
never intentionally dropped from his pen, in his ligkteat 
moments, an expression calculated to brmg genuine religion 
into contempt. He felt, and jnstly fell^ that he had not 
received the recognition of his services that he was entatled 
to claim. Had he prostitated his genius to be the apologist 
of the abases which he so vigorotisly attacked, he would 
probably have climbed to the nighest places of the church 
of which he was the greatest ornament in his day. As it 
was, the ecclesiastical giant saw ecclesiastical pigmies 
raised above him, and that too by governments whose 
principles he had so effectively propagated in the days of 
their seemingly hopeless adversity. As he somewhat bit- 
terly complained, t^fter having been assailed with all the 
Billingsgate of the TVench Bevolntion, of which Jacobite, 
leveller, incendiary, regicide were the gentlest appeUatious 
nsed, he had to bear the chuckling grin of noodles, the 
sarcastic leer of the genuine political rogue, prebendaries, 
deans, bishops made over his head, reverend renegades 
advanced to the highest dignities in the chorch, for helping 
to rivet the fetters of Catholic and Protestant dissenters. 
It was only in his old age that a tardy and inadequate 
recognition of the great services he had rendered to his 
country was bestowed on him. The year of his death wit- 
nessed the mitigation of one of the abuses against which 
he had generonsly striven. In that year Mr. Bright 
sacceeded in uneliotating those game-Jaws — ^froitful of 
murder, of ruin to the farmer, of demoralisation to the 
peasantry, of bitter hatred towards the peerage and the 
mt^istracy — ^by whose influence the iniqnitoos system that 
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Sydney Smith disinterestedly deuonnced traa npheld and 
defended. 

The pressing nature of the emergency that had arisen ! 
imposed on ministers the dnty of sommoning Parliament at 
a much earlier period than usual. The session of 1846 ' 
commenced on the 14th of January, and was opened by the : 
Qncen in person. The speech from the throne dwelt on ' 
the soccesH which had attended the removal of restrictive 1 
duties, and suggested that the same policy should be carried '. 
farther, but £3 not directly touch on the vexed question . 
of the corn-laws. Minietera were anxious to avoid all 
premature discussion of that important question, nnd to , 
bring forward the measures by which they proposed to deal 
with it with the least possibly delay. But Lord F. Egerton 
and Mr. Beckett DemBon, the mover and the seconder of 
the address, could hardly pass by in silence a topic which 
was uppermost in the thoughts of all those in whose presence 
they spoke. Both candidly admitted that their opinions on 
this question had nndei^one a very considerable chaise. 
Then came the turn of Sir R. Peel. His conversion was ■ 
already known, but the greatest anxiety was felt to leam in 
what manner he would treat the subject, and by what 
arguments he would justify a change of opinion and action 
80 complete, and especially how ho would explain his con* 
duct ip those who had carried him triumphantly into ofBce 
and sustained him in the position to which they had raised 
him, bat the cardinal principle of whose pohcy he was now 
about to assail, and whose ^rty-organisation he was evi- 
dently destined to destroy. He rose, amidst the mournful 
EileDce of his own supporters and the triumphant cheers of 
the opposition, to announce that bis opinions in reference 
to the corn-laws had undergone an entire change, and that 
the force of events had brought him to the conviction that 
the protection he had so long supported, and up to a very 
recent period had expected still to support, must be speedily 
Telinquished. He had now to employ the arguments which 
had been so often put forward by the free-traders, and 
'which he himself had so often risen to combat, but of which 
he now acknowledged the force and Bonndness, and to 
which he was now determined to give effect. The honse 
was of course quite prepared for the avowal of a change of 
opinion, which was already a matter of notoriety. Never* 
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thelees, vhrm it came, it was received by both sides as ii it 
had been altogether nnezpected. It is impossible ade- 
qnately to depict the rage and indignation of the majority 
of theme who had put their trust in him an tlieir champioa 
i^ainat all comers, or the triumph of the free-traders when 
they heard their own argnmente ably reproduced and 
admirably put to the house by him who had hitherto been 
the most formidable opponent of their viewa, and the last 
possible defender of the Bystem they had combined to over- 
throw. It must bo conleesed that the old snpporterBof 
Sir Robertjiad some ground for their complaints. He had 
been too reticent with them ; he had nob taken them sofG- 
cientl^ into his confidence ; he had expected them to follow 
him m his changes of opinion withont sufficiently ac- 
quainting them with the reasons by which he had himself 
been brought to feel the necessiiy of these changes. Bat 
this was not the fault of the man, out rather of h's charac- 
ter and tempemnent. Though so copious fluent, and 
nnabsshed a public speaker, he was naturally taciturn and 
shy ; and these constitntional defects prevented him from 
taking council with hia supporters, and ^ving them the 
explanations they were perhaps entitled to expect from 
their leader. 

Sir B. Peel immediately followed the seconder of the 
address. 

' My opinions he said have been modified by the experi- 
ence of the lost three years. I have had the means and the 
opportonity of comparii^ the results of periods of abun- 
dimce and low prices with periods of scarcity and high 
prices, and of marking from day to day the effect upon 
great social interests of freedom of trade and comparative 
abundance. I have not fuled to note the results of pre- 
ceding years, and to contrast them with the results of the 
last three years ; and I am led to the conclusion, ijiat the 
main grounds of public policy on which protection has 
been defended ore not tenable. I do not believe, after the 
experience of the last three years, that the rate of wages 
varies with the price of food, or that with high prices 
wa^ will necessarily vary in the same ratio. I do not 
believe that a low pnoe of food necessarily implies a low 
Tate of wagee. Neither can I, after seeing the results of 
the change in the tariff during the la£t four years, Tmunfjtin 
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that protection to domestic indosby is necessarily good. 
Then, as to the other argument which, I conieas, made a 
great impression on me in the first instance, and which is 
sanctjoned by great authority — that because we have a 
Iieavy debt, and a high rate of taxation, we mnst be pro- 
tected from competition with foreign induatry. That 
argument has been sabmitted to the test of the hai three 
years, and so far as the esperieQce of that period can teach 
na, we find that a large debt and heavy taxation are best 
encountered by abnndance and cheapness of proviaions, 
which rather alleriate than add to the weight of the burden. 
Let ns take the result of that experience of constantly 
diminished protection on wages, on trade, and on revenue. 
B^t, as to wages : who can deny the fact that daring the 
three years that had preceded the month of October last, 
prices were comparatively low ? There was comparative 
cheapness and plenlj, and yet at no period were the w^es 
of labonr higher. If yon take the three preceding years, 
yon will find high prices and. low wages coexistent with 
tiiem. I cannot, therefore, resist the conclosion that wages 
do not vary with the price of proyisiona. They do vaiy 
witi the inoreaae of capital, with the proaperity of the 
ODontry, with the increased power to employ labour ; bnt 
there la no immediate relation between wages and pro- 
vimons ; or if there be a relation, it is in an inverse ratio. 
Now as to the tariff : daring the last fonr or five years we 
have been acting on the admitted principle of removing 
prohibitions, redncing dntiee, or abating, and in some cases 
destroying, protection to native indosSy. Now what has 
been the resnlt ? The total valne of British prodnce and 
n uu m faotares exported from the United Kingdom was, in 
1839, 53,000,0001.; in 1840, 51,000,000i. ; in 1841, ' 
81,000,0001. ; in 1842, 47,000,000i. ; in 1848, 52,000,000i. ; 
ill 1844, 58,000,0001. Bnt it may bo said the China trade 
made all the difference. Now let ns dednct the whole of 
that trade. In 1842 onr exports to all the coantries except 
China amounted to 46,411,000!. ; and in 1844 they in- 
creaaed 10,000,000i., amonnting to 56,000,000^. Snch is 
the state of onr foreign exports under this system of con- 
tinued removal of protection. Now let us take the returns 
of tiia revenue aa bearing on thia question ; ought there to 
be a high protection in a coun'tTy encumbered with an 
t 2 
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e public debt and beavy taxation P In 1842 1 pro- 

Ked a reduction in tbe cnstoms to an eBtimatod amoont of 
38,0001. ; in 1844 1 proposed a farther reduction in tbe 
customs duties to the amount of 273,0001. ; in 1845 to the 
large amount of 2,418,000Z. I estimated the total loss from 
these several reductions at 4,129,000i. ; and let it be remem- 
bered that I discarded altogether the revenue from corn. 
How have these calcnlations been verified ? Have 4,000,000i. 
been lost ? No ; the total amount of the loss has been 
l,500,000i. I dealt with the excise last year : the whole of 
the glass duties, the whole of the auction dutieB, were iaken 
off. The loss on that occasion was estimated at 1,000,0002. ; 
but I felt confident that other branches of industry would 
be vivified, and the revenne would derive some compensa- 
tion, And I beheve that, notwithstanding this great 
reduction, this abfiolnf« loss of l,000,000i., the revenne 
from the excise will this year be greater than ever. Well, 
then, with this evidence before me, could I contend that on 
account of high taxation or great debt you must necessarily 
continue high protective duties ? But I will now refer to 
more important consideration a than those either of trade or 
of revenue. I will take the state of crime in the country. 
In the year 1842 there was an increase of crime and com- 
mitments ; in 1843 there was a turn, and a, decrease began, 
and continued to 1845, and this in an increasing popnla^on. 
With respect to crimes connected with sedition, discontent, 
and disaffection to the government, there has been only a 
single prosecution for an offence of this nature during the 
whole of the last year, because the crime of sedition did 
not exist. In 1840-1-2-3 — listen to this, and seriously con- 
sider it — there were 126? persons committed on charges of 
seditions and riotous offences. In 1843-4-5 only 124 
persons were admitted ao charged, instead of 1257; while 
m the last year 1 believe there waa not one. In 1845 there 
were 422 persouB sentenced to transporiAtion less than in 
1842. In the last three years there were 1701 persons 
sentenced to transportation less than in the three preceding 
years. This baa been darinjf a period of comparative 
abundance and low prices. Is it possible to resist the 
inference that employment, low prices, comparative abun- 
dance, contribute to the diminution of crime P Have these 
great social advantages been purchased by any seriotiB 
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^tariment to that great interest ■whose welfare onglit to be 
one of the first objects of onr concern — the agricnltiiral 
interest? Let ua teke the four great articles in respect of 
wHch there has been a dimination of protection. Foreign 
flaE has for many years been admitted at a very low doty 
into this country. What duty remained was remitted last 
year. In 1824 the dnty on flas waa 101. 14s. 6i. per ton. 
It is now absolutely nothing. What has been the effect on 
tie price of flax ? The price of fine flas in Belfast market 
in 1843 was 65s. to 70s. ; in 1844, it was 63s. to G^e. ; in 
1845, from 65s. to 68s. ; and in Jannary 1846— the present 
month — the price of fine Irish flax in the Belfast market is 
from 70s. to 80s. There waa no reduction which caiised eo 
much alarm, or was prophesied to do so much injury, as 
the removal of the absolute prohibition on the importa- 
tion of foreign cattle, and their admission at a very low 
rate. Now has serions injury been sustained by that 
redaction? There has been a gradnal increase in the 
importation, and concurrently with that increase there has 
been an increase in the price of the article. One prophecy, 
if I recollect rightly, was that there wonld be an importa- 
tion into this country of 3,500,000 pigs, and that the price 
of s^t pork would be immensely reduced. Bat look at the 
price of salt pork rising from 32. 15s. IQd. to 61. 12s. 4d. ; 
and I think about 4,000 swine have been imported. There 
was no article last year that caused so much alarm as lard. 
The duty was then taken off. In 1840 there was 97 cwt. 
of foreign lard imported into this country. In 1842 the 
dnty was reduced from 8s. to 2s. a cwt., and there were 
then imported 48,312 cwt.'; in 1844, 76,000 cwt. were 
imported ; and in 1845 the importation had reached above 
80,000 cwt. And what has been the price of domestic lard 
at Belfast during that period ? In 1844 it was 48s. a cwt. ; 
in 1845 it was 67s. ; and in Jannair of the present year, 
notwithstanding the increase caused by this importation, 
the price has risen from 48s. in 1844 to 62s. In wool there 
haa been an enormous increase in the imports, in conse- 
qnence of the redaction of the duty; and yet in December 
the price was higher than before that reduction and impor- 
tation took place. I have now shown that by the removal 
o£ protection domestic industry and the great social interest 
of the country have been promoted, crime has diminished, 
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and morality has improved. I can bring the moet con- 
clasive proof thai the public health has been improved; 
yet the national trade has been extending', onr exports have 
increased, and this — I rejoice in it — has been effected not 
only withont serioDB injury to those iaterests from 'which 
protection has been withdrawn, bnt I think 1 have shown 
that it has been concnrrent with an increase ia the prices 
of those articles.' 

After avo'wing that, considering' the change which had 
taken place in his opinions with regard to this qnestion, he 
was not the num to propose ui alteration of the present 
com-Iaw, he went into a detailed account of the consider- 
ations that had induced him and his colleagnes to tender 
their resignation, and showed how, owing to the iiiability 
of Lord John Rnssell to form a govemment, they had been 
constrained, by the force of circnmstances, to propose the 
abolition of that protection which they had so long main- 
tained. After reading various communications, showing 
the extent to which the potato disease prevailed, and the 
necessity of providing at once against the imminent danger 
of famine. Sir B. Feel sat down. Then Lord J. Bnssell 
rose and ga've a full explanation of the course he had 
adopted during the late ministerial crisis, and of the cause 
of his failure to form a ministry. He was followed by 
2£r, Disraeli, the fittest man in the Honse to give utterance 
to the feelings of rage and indignation that were boiling in 
the hearts of that large party which still clung to protec- 
tion, and who not nnnatnrally considered that tiiey bad 
been basely and unworthily betrayed by the man whom 
they had chosen to be their champion. Hitherto he had 
borne a name not wholly 'unknown in the 'walks of litera- 
ture. He 'was the writer of novels remarkable for the vrild 
exuberance of fancy they displayed, and for the eccentric 
character of the politioal doctrines they aimed at incul- 
cating ; ho had delivered speeches sparkling with 'wit, and 
edged 'with trenchant sarcasm ; yet np to this moment he 
had not obtained any commanding position in the House 
and in the country. Bot his time was now come. In the 
whole of the great body of proteotioniste, which, after all 
the defection it had suffered, 'was still the strongest party 
in the Honse, not one was to be found who could give 
voice like him to the fierce passion by, which his party 'was 
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agitated, or inflict enoh fierce yengetmce oa the man whom 
they regHirded as their betrayer. This he did effectually; 
and from that moment he stood forth in the eyes of Parlia- . 
ment, and of the conntiy, ae the real staadard-bearer, abont 1 
nhom, not without eotne repugnance and relnctance, the I 
protectionists rallied, whoever might be their nominal I 
leader. At the moment when the protectionists were dis- 1 
heartened, disorganised, scattered, bat still a mightj host I 
if properly rallied, Mr. SiBraeli stepped forward, and thnsl 
addressed the House : ' 

' I should have abataiiied from obtruding myself on the 
House at the present moment, had it not been for the 
pecnliar tone of the right hon. gentleman. I think that 
tone onght not to pass unnoticed. At the same time X do 
not want to conceal my opinions on the general subject, r 
I am not one of the conyerts. I am perhaps a member of \ 
a fstllen party. To the opinions which I have exp-essed in I 
thisHonseinfavourof proty <-'"" Ta^Jl f^here. They sent 
me to this house ; and if I had relinquished them, I should 
have relinquished my seat also. I must aar that the tone 
of the right hon. gentleman is hardly fair towards the 
House, while he stops discussion upon a subject on which 
he himself has entered with a ieTveacy unusut^ to him. 
Sir, I admire a minister who says that he holds power to 
give effect to his own convictiona. I have no doubt that 
the right hon. gentleman has arrived at a conscientions 
conclusion on this great subject. The right hon. gentleman 
says it is not so much by force of argument as by the 
c«^;raicy of observation that he has arrived at this conclu- 
sion. Bat, sir, surely the observation which the right hon. 
gentleman has made might have been made when he filled 
a poet scarcely less considerable than that which he now 
occupies. Wl^t, air, are we to think of the eminent statee- 
inam, who, having served under four sovereigns, who having 
been called to steer the ship on So muiy occasions and 
undiK such peiilons circumstances, has only daring the 
last Qtite or four years found it necessary entirely to change 
his convictions on that important topic which mnat have 
presented itself for more than a quarter of a century to 
his consideration F Sir, 1 must say that such a minister 
may be consoientious, but be is unfortunate. I must say 
also Qai he ought to be the last man in the world to tom 
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round ftsd upbraid bis party in a tone of menace. Sir, 
there is a difficulty in finding a parallel to the position of 
the right hon, gentleman in any part of history. The only 

CUel I can find ia an incident in the late 'war in the 
int, which was terminated by the policy of the noble 
lord opposite. I remember when that great struggle was 
taking place, when the existence of the Tnrkish empire was 
at stake, the late anltan, a man of great energy and fertile 
in. resources, was determined to fit out &□ immense fleet to 
maintain his empire. Accordingly a vaet armament was 
collected. It consisted of many of the finest ships ever 
boilt. The crews were picked men, the officers were tbo 
ablest that conld be found, and both officers and men were 
rewarded before they 'fought. >There never was an arma- 
ment which left the Dardanelles similarly appointed since 
the days of Solyman the Qreat. The sultan personally 
witnessed the departure of the fleet ; all the mnftiB prayed 
for the BDCcesB of the expedition, as all the muftis here 
prayed for the snccess of the last general election. Away 
went the fleet ; bnt what was the consternation of the siiltan 
when the lord high admiral steered at once for the enemy's 
port! Now, sir, the lord high admiral on that occasion 
was very mnch misrepresented. He too was called a 
traitor ; and ho too vindicated himself. " Tme it is," said 
he, " I did place myself at the head of this valiant armada ; 
tme it is that my sovereign embraced me ; true it is that 
all the mnftis in the empire offered np prayers for my 
snccess. Bnt I have an objection to war ; I see no use in 
prolonging the stm^le; and the only reason I had for 
accepting the command was that I might terminate the 
contest by betraying my master." It is all very well for 
the right hon. gentleman to come forward to this table and 
say, " I am thinking of posterity ; although, certainly, I am 
doing on this side of the table the contrary to that which I 
connselled when I stood upon the other ; bnt my sentiments 
are m^nanimoua, my aim is heroic, and appealing to ipoB- 
terity, I care neither for yonr cheers nor for your tonnts." 
Bnt wa mnst ask ourselves what were the means, what the 
machinery, by which the right hon. gentleman acqnired his 
position, how he obtained power to tnm ronnd on his buj)- 

Sorters, and treat them with contempt and disdain ? Well 
o we remember, perhaps not without a blnsh, the efforts 
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we made to raise him to tlie bench on which he now Bits. 
Who does not remember "the sacred caaee of protection," 
for which sovereigns were thwarted, Parliament disBolved, 
and a natioa taken in ! Delightfal, indeed, to have the 
right hon. gentleman entering into all his confidential 
details, "when, to nse hia conrtlj language, he " called " 
npon his sovereign. Would his sovereign have called on 
him, if, in 1841, he had not placed himself, as he said, at 
the head of the gentlemen of England ? It is all very well ~ 
torthe right hon gentleman to take this high-fiying course, 
bat I think myself — I saj it with great respect for gentle- 
men on this side of the Honse and the other ; I say it with- ' 
out any wish to achieve a party trinmph; for I believe I 
belong to a party which can trinmph no more — for we have 
nothing left on oar side except the constituencies which wo 
have not betrayed ; — but I do say that my conception of a 
great statesman is of one who represents a great idea ; an 
idea which may lead him to power ; an idea with which he 
may identify himself ; an idea which he may develop ; an 
idea which he may and can impress on the mind and con- 
Bcience of a nation : that, sir, is my idea of what makes a 
man a great statesman. I do not care whether be is a 
mannfactnrer or a mannfaetnrer's son. That is a grand, 
that is indeed an beroio position. But I care not what may 
be Qie position of a man who never originates an idea—^ 
a watcher of the atmosphere — a man who, as he says, 
takes his observations, and when he. finds the wind in a 
certain qaarter, trims his sails to snit it. Such a man 
inay be a powerfnl minister, but he is no more a great 
statesman than a man who gets np behind a carri^e is a 
great whip.' 

This specimen is snfficient. In this strain he went on at 
great length, giving vent to the bitterness which rankled 
in the hearte of the protectionists against their late leader ; 
sneering at bis 'monldy potatoes;' reminding him of the 
cry of 'Begister, register, register!' with which Ke tad 
plied the conservative party ; describing him as ' making 
W>tectionist speeches, a great orator before a green table 
beating a red box.' All this, and much more than this, 
amidst the lond and ringing cheers in which the protec- 
ti<miBts gave utterance to their indignation and disappoint- 
ment After scone smaller explosions of rage from a few 
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other protectionists, the arddresa was qiiietl;^ agreed to, and 
the Home adjonmed. 

On the 2?th of January, in accordajoce with notice pre- 
vioaslj given, the prime minister came forward to ex^daiu 
his financial plan for the year, which, as was already Imown, 
was to inclnde those altemtioiis that he proposed to maks 
in the duties on corn, as well as a measnre for thdr 
nltimste and not very distant repeal. Never perhaps, since 
the introdaction of the Beform Bill, had so anxious a 
cariosity been exhibited to learn the exact nature and 
extent of the proposed change. The approaches to ihe 
House were thronged ; the house itself crowded with mem- 
bers, and strangers who had been fortunate enough to 
obtt^ places. In the seats allotted to peers were f^ince 
Albert and the Duke of Cambridge. After explaining some 
redactions which he proposed to make in the duties on 
BuBsian tallow and French and Genevan brandy and sugar, 
he came to that part of his plans which his auditors were 
baming with impatience to hear. He announced his inten- 
tion to abandon ike sliding scale entirely ; to impose a fixed 
duty of ten shillingB the quarter on com ; when the price 
of it was forty-eight shillings per quarter to reduce that 
duty by one Ruling for every shilling of rise in price till 
it reached fifty-three shillings a quarter, when the dutf 
should be four shillings. This was to continue for three 
years, at the expiration of which period the duty tras to be 
finally abolished. In order to compensate the agricnl- 
tmists for the immediate loss that these changes would 
occasion to them, Sir Bobert proposed to lighten some of 
the burdens wi'^ which they were at present loaded. This 
plan was not likely to sati^ the league,— indeed it could 
hardly have satisfied Sir Robert himself; but he probably 
felt that while he was bound 1^ his conviotLons to carry oat 
the principles of free trade, he was also bound to maintain 
the revenue, and to nse his best endeavonrs to obtain the 
most favourable terms possible for the agricnltnial interest, 
which had brought him into power under expectations 
which he now felt himself compelled to disappoint. 

He entered on this part of his speech l:^ announcing that 
he intended to propose the gradual removal of protective 
duties not only on agricolture, bat ^o on mana&otuies, 
and on every descriotion of produce; taxi he appealed to 
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the patariotiHm of those engaged in the mannfactiire of linen, 
woollen, a&d cotton fabricB to set an example of cheerfn] 
relinqaishment of the protection they at present enjoyed. 
We will not weary onr readers with the details of the redac- 
tions which the minister proposed to nmke. It is sufficient 
to say that the principle of free trade was applied to almost 
every species of produce aod manufacture, so far as the 
necesflity of providing for the expenditure of the country, 
aud avoiding the hardships that might arise from a too 
EQiidea withdrawal of protection in certain cases, would 
allow. The difEerential duties on sugar, by which it was 
designed that the owners of free-grown sugars should be 
'protected' against the producers of slave-grown sugars, 
vers to be diminished, bat not abolished. In approat&ng 
the qnestion of agricultural protection. Sir R. Feel re- 
minmd the House of the necessity of maintaining the 
revenue, especially at a moment when the government had 
found it necessary to propose to the House considerable 
augmentations oE oar land and sea forces. He announced 
that the government proposed to remove at onoe all duties 
ou the importation of cattle. He urged the agrioaltorists 
to submit to the withdrawal of the protection that had 
hiUierto been enjoyed with the same cheerfulness that fae 
had asked the manufacturers to display. He umounced 
to them that lie did not intend to propose an immediate 
repeid of the corn-laws, but that there should be a con- 
tiniunce of that protection till the year 1849, when it was 
to be altogether withdrawn. But in the mean time ho 
deemed it of the highest importance that proper precau- 
tioDg should be taken agtunst the ccmtingencies that might 
arise out of the present scarcity of food. He proposed to 
provide against these dangers as far as possible by an 
immediate reduction of the duties on all kinds of grain ;-~ 
that grain imported from any of the British colonies should 
he umitted on a merely nominal duty • — that the duties 
on the export of meal ^m the colonies should be taken 
off, as well as that on maize brought in from the United 
States of America. i 

The pravisionB for the removal of protection were to be 
accompanied by other measures intended to compensate 
the agriculturiBt. In the first place, Sir Robert proposed I 
to dni with the highway rate, which had been so much I 
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insisted on being one of those peculiar hardens on a^- 
cnltnre that gave tiie i^ricalturists a. right to demand that 
it should be connterrailed hy a pecniiar protection. It 
waa therefore proposed to render compnlsory an act, now 
only permisBiTo, which empowered parishes to combine for 
the more effectual and economical man^ement of their 
highways. In the next place Sir Robert proposed to relieve 
the land from a great burden, and the labourer from a 
cmel inJQstice, by improving the law of settlement, which 
np to tluit time allowed a man to spend his best years in » 
manofactariiig district, and then to be sent baok in sick- 
ness and old age to be supported at the expense of the 
ratepayers in the place of his birth, which had derived no 
benefit from bis labour. It was now proposed that a resi- 
dence of five years in any place shonld confer a right of 
settlement in that place on the man who so resided, and 
that neither he, nor his wife, nor his children, whether 
legitimate or illegitimate, nor his widow, shonld he in any 
way chargeable on the parish from which he came. In 
addition to this boon, provision was made for the advance 
of pnblic money for the improvement of land, under certain 
restrictions. It was likewiae proposed that the cost of pro- 
secutions and the expense of supporting prisoners should 
be transferred from the connty rate te the treasury. These 
demands were te met by an annual grant, in order that 
the expenditure thus incurred might he brought more di- 
rectly under the control and supervision of the House of 
Commons, and abuses connected with its administration 
corrected. Provision was likewise made for the appoint- 
ment of school-miasters, school-mistresses, and auditors, 
with salaries paidby thetreaaury. Arrangements were also 
to be made for medical attendance in a manner which would 
be advantageous to the agricoltnriats. Having explained at 
great length the main features of the plan wticb, with the 
concurrence of his colleagues, he had determined to bring 
forward, the prime minister went on to make the following 
observations on the question of reciprocity, which at that 
time, as before and since, was strongly insisted on by the 
protectioniste as a condition which should be exacted 



' I fairly avow to yon that, in making this great reduc- 
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tion on the import of articles the prodnce and mannfactare 
of foreign conntries, I have no gnarantee to give yon that 
other countries will immediately follow our exaraple. 
Wearied with onr long and nnavailing effiorte to enter into 
satisfactory commercial treaties with other nations, we 
have resolved at length to consult onr own interests, and 
not to pnnish tiiose other conntriea for the wrong they do 
us in continning their high dntiea npon the importation of 
our products and manufacture. We have had no com- 
munication with any foreign government npon the subject 
of these reductions. We cannot promise that France will 
immediately make a corresponding reduction in her tariff. . 
We cannot promise that Russia will prove her gratitude to 
lis for our reduction of duty on her tallow by any diminn- 
tion of her dnties. Yon may therefore ask, why this snper- 
fluOBs liberality, that you are going to do away with all 
these duties, and yet you espect nothing in retnm ? I may 
perhaps be told, and truly, that many foreign countries 
which have benefited by oar relaxations have actnally 
applied to the importation of British goods h^her rates 
of dnties than formerly. I give yon the benefit of that 
argument, and I rely upon that fact as a conclusive proof 
of the policy of the course we are porsuing, It is a fact 
tliat oOiei countries have not followed our example, and 
have in. some cases levied higher duties on onr goods. Bnt 
what has been the result upon the amount of your export 
trade ? It has greatly increased. Now why is that so ? 
Partly because of your acting without wiping to avail 
yourself of their assistance, partly becanse of the smuggler, 
not enga^^ed by yon, in so many ■ continental conntriea, 
whom the strict regnlationa and the triple duties, which 
are to prevent any ingress of foreign goods, have raised 
up; and partly, perhaps, because those very precautions 
against the ingress of your commodities are a burden, and 
the taxation increasing the cost of production, have dis- 
qualified the foreigner from competing with yon. But 
tonr exports — whatever be the tariff of other countries, or 
owever apparent ,tiie ingratitnde with which they have 
treated yon — ^your export trade has been constantly in- 
Qcasing. By the remission of your dnties upon the raw 
material, by inciting your skill and indoslry, by com- 
petition witii foreign goods, you have defied your compe- 
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titora in fOTeign markets, and yon tiave even been enabled 
to exclude them. KotwithBtonding their hostile tsfifEg, 
the declared v^ue of British exports has increased above 
10,000,0001. during the period which hae elapsed smce the 
relaxation of dntiea on yonr part. I aay, therefore, to yon 
that these hostile tariffs, so far from being an objection to 
continuing jonr policy, are an argument in it« favour. 
When jonr example conld be quoted in fevonr of restric- 
tion, it was quoted lar^lj; when yonr example can be 
quoted in fovonr of reltoation, as condncive to yonr int«- 
reeto, it may perhaps excite at first in foreign gOTemments 
or foreign boarda of trade bnt little interest or feeling; 
bnt the sense of the people, of the great body of consumers, 
will prevail ; and in spite of the desire of governments 
and boards of trade to raise revenne by restrictive duties, 
reason and common sense will induce relaxation of high 
doties. Onr last accounts from the United States give 
indications of the decline of a hostile spirit in this respect. 
In Naples liberal views Kre beginning to prevaiL In 
Norway ezertiona to obtain a relaxation of duties are in- 
creasing. In Sweden and many other countries there is a 
disposition to follow the same course. Anstria, too, shows 
Bome disposition at least not to follow other countries in 
their restrictive policy. Hanover has also taken her own 
course ; and I do not despair of the early arrival of the 
period when yonr example will tell upon the conduct of 
other conntries, and when they shall qnote onr relaxations 
as a lesson to their governments in commercial affairs. I 
trust that this improved intercourse with foreign countries 
will constitute a new bond of peace, and that the lovers of 
peace between nations will derive material strength from 
the example which I have advised, by remitting the 
impediments to commercial interconrse.' 

A long and desultory discussion — it can hardly be called 
a debate — took place on the proposal placed before the 
House, and continued till midmght, when it waa anauged 
that the committee should sit again on the 9tb. of Februaiy, 
with the nnderstandii^ that the question placed before the 
Eonse by the hoa. baronet at the head of the ministry 
would then be tolly debated. Mr. MUes, in accordance 
with notice previonsly given, proposed that the House 
should resolve itself into a committee on l^iis day six 
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months, thas f^lj engaging' the conflict between the pro- 
tectionists and the free-traders. 

The iasne which the amendment raised was imfortanate 
and ill-chosen. It was in effect to say that the Honad 
wonld not comply with those recommendatioDS 9f the 
Queen's speech, which in the address it had promised to 
carr^' ont, and that it wonld refuse so mach as even to 
emtertain, not only the proposed alteration of the corn-laws, 
hnt the relaxations and rednctioos of daties which hy-. 
general consent had proved to be attended with great 
advantage to the country. However, for twelve long nights 
was the debate carried on. At length, on the 37th of 
Febmary, the division took place, and minieters triumphed 
over their opponento by a majority of ninety-seven. We 
do not propose to give any acconnt of this monster debate, 
the merits of which were by no means equal to its duration ; 
for it was chiefly made np of attacks on and apologies for 
the oondnct of the government ; a veiy small portion in- 
deed of it being devoted to the narrow issue which the 
amendment raised. 

On the 2nd of March the ministerial plan had to go 
through the ordeal of a free-trade attack. Mr. Yilliers' 
proposed an amendment, the object of which was to dis- 
pense with the three years' interval between the condem- 
nation of the com laws and their flnal repeat. In the 
previous discussion the government had been emabled to 
defend the protectionists throngh the asriatance they had 
received from the free-traders, and now they had to fight 
the free-traders with the assistance of the protectionists. 
Mr. Tilhers had veiy strong reasons to ui^e in favour of 
his motion. It vras known that as early as the Ist of 
Ifovetnber, 1845, in view of the distress then impending 
over this eonntry, and still more threateningly over Ireland, 
the premier himself had proposed a temporary suspension 
of the corn-laws, which on his own admission wonld have 
been a virtual abolition of them. He conld not denj that 
since he bronght forward that proposal, the distress which 
prompted him to make it had not abated, nor had the 
proflpecte of the conntiy at all improved. Why, then, 
should he resist an amendment so much in aoccffdanoe with 
his own views and opinions ? The protectionists them^ves 
had over and over again si^d that ^ey preferred immediate 
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repe^ wbich wonld let them know tlie worst, to tlie state 
of SQapense and uncertainty in which thej had so long 
been kept. On the other Land, the leader of the opposition 
had distinctly expressed hia opinion in faronr of immediate 
repeal. Delay wonld aggmvate instead of removing the 
difficnlties of the proposEd change ; for delay wonld keep 
up among the agricultni-ists a hope that prcttection might 
after all be retained, and thus prevent them from making 
the preparations for meeting the altered circnmstances in 
which repeal wonld place them until that repeal actually 
came into operation. For the sake of the people inunediate 
repeal was greatly and manifestly desirable. There had 
been a deficient harveBt in most countries, and there was 
therefore almost everywhere a disposition to import rather 
than to export. Already had com destined for this conntry 
been tamed from that destination to Antwerp, and fonnd a 
ready market there. It was quite possible that there might 
be a series of deficient harvests both here and on the Con- 
tinent, in which case the proposed dnty of fonr shillings, 
might prevent a great quantity of com needed for the 
relief <j this conntry from being imported. Lastly, ho 
referred to a solemn pledge, by which Mr. Cobden aiid the 
other leaders of the league had bonnd themselves to dissolve 
that body the moment that the abolition of the com-laws 
was secnred, bnt to keep it in activity nntil snccess had 
finally crowned their efforts. He therefore strongly nrged 
the desirableness of totally repealing the com-Iaws at once, 
and thns pntting an end to the existence of a body so for- 
midable as the leagne, which, thongh established for the 
attainment of [great and beneficial ends, was nevertheless 
pregnant with danger to the state. On this question Lord 
J. Rnssell, Mr. Hnme, Mr. Wakley, and several other free- 
traders, declared that, thongh they wonld hare preferred 
total and immediate repeal, they nevertheless thought it 
their duty to give their support to the government ; which, 
after a debate extending over two nights, trinmphed on 
division by a majority of 187. 

The whole interest of Parliament and the nation throngh- 
ont this session was concentrated on this great qnestion so 
completely, that it was difficult to obtain doe attention to 
questions of great bnt less pressing importance. The policy 
of obstruction, which had been earned to such lengths in 
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the debates oa the Befonn Bill, was resorted to in op- 
position to the measure now before the Eonse, aad fiveecj 
arti£ce of delay was employed by the more violent oppo- 
nents of free trade. Sir Itobert now underwent a not 
undeserved retribution for the encouragement he had given 
to the factious opposition offered to the Beform Bill, nhea 
that measure was onder discuBsion. Bat while thus suffer- 
ing the puniBlinient due to past political errors, be nobly 
redeemed them by the patience he exhibited in carrying 
through this measure, and the wonderful command of. 
temper and courtesy he di^layed under tbe most galling 
provocations. He so frauk^ and cheerfully admitted h^ 
own errors ; he showed such a mastery of every principle 
and every detail of the measure under discussion ; he diB- 
played so strong a desire to put the best possible construe- 
tioQ on the motives of his adversaries ; he was so auziona 
to seize every opportunity of giving the honour of the great 
reform he was engaged in carryiiw' out to those to whom 
it was due — and especially to Mr. Gobden ; be manifested 
Bach evident indifEerence to power and of&ce; that his 
change of opinion served to raise him immeasurably in the 
eyes of all candid and anprejndiced men thronghont the 
country, and nowhere more so than in tbe House of Com- 
mons. At length the measure passed the Commons by a 
majority of 98 votes. 

The bni was then carried up to the House of LokIs. It 
was certain to meet with a strong opposition in an as- 
aetnbly which probably did not nomber among its members 
more than frve or.jj really convinced free-traders. No 
fewer than £f^-threo lords took part in tbe discussion of 
the question. Lords Stanley and Asbbnrton led the oppo- 
sition to the bill ; Lords Brougham, Orey, Clarendon, and 
Lansdowne were foremost among its supporters ; but the 
immense influence which the Duke of WeUiugton enjoyed 
in the House, and the earnest support he gave to the bill, 
were the indnceonents which weighed with the greater 
nomber of their lordships in either giving it their vote, or 
abstaining from opposing it. He grounded the support he 
gave to it on the duty and gratitude he owed to the crown; 
<ai the recommendation of the measure in the Queen's 
q>eech ; on the impolicy of putting the House of Lords in 
opposition to the two other branches of the legislature ; on 
vot. a. q 
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the danger of forcing a diBaolntioii of Porliamest at the 
preecmt moment and nnder existing circnmatances. Into 
tiie merits of the bill itaelf he did not enter. Frobaby he 
r^^arded it as an iseritable evil, and as soch accepted it 
fnth reluctance. He and the lords with him had learnt a 
lesson from the Reform Bill that they were not likely to 
forget or disregard. The pradent connsels he gave were 
followed ; and the second reading of the bill, which prac- 
tically settled the qneation, was cairied by a majority 
of 47. 

The financial measures of the government included, as 
we hare seen, many farther reductions of cnstoms duties. 
To some of these strong opjiosition was oflered, and espe- 
cially to the lowering of ihe duties on hops and timber ; 
but the government succeeded in carrying all its proposals. 

The increasing distress of Ireland was attended by an 
increase of those crimes of violence with which almost 
every page in the history of that country ik more or lees 
stained. The nmnber of these offences in 1844 was 1495 ; 
in 184S it had risen to 3642, and was still increasing. ^ 
five counties especially, Tipperary, Clare, Koscommon, 
Limerick, and Leitrim, all personal secorit^ had dis- 
appeared. Under soch circnmatances it was the clear duty 
oi the goremmeut to aak Parliament for additional repres- 
sive powers. A bill for this object was introduced into the 
House of Lords, and passed there without difficulty. In 
the Honse of Commons it encountered a strenuous oppo- 
sition. Even the first reading, which by ordinary courtesy 
and almost invariable custom is accorded as a matter ot 
course to all bills coming down from the House of Lords, 
was contested, but carried by a majority of 49 votes, the 
protectionists, faithful in this respect to their party tra- 
ditions, supporting the government. A long interval was 
aUowed to elapse before anything farther was done in the 
matter, and the motion for the second reading was not 
brought forward till the 9th of June. Lord G. Bentinck, 
speaking not for himself only, bnt for the protectionist 
party, of which, if not the leader, he was on this and on 
many other occasions the mouthpiece, declared that he was 
an advocate for protection to the British farmer, hut not to 
the Irish murderer; and therefore that, though he regarded 
the measure as nnconstitntional in many of its provisiooa, 
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Le wonld have supported it if he had not considered him- t 
self as released from aU obligation to do so hy the conduct I 
ot ihe ministers, whom he bitterly reproached for having 
Allowed a measure which they profeased to regard as highly \ 
necessaiy, and which, he said, could be jastified only on 
ttie groond of its imperioaa necessity, to be delayed for 
weeks aad months together. He pronounced that it was a 
laockei; and an insult both to England and Ireland for 
miniaters to brandish before their eyes a measure never 
intended to be carried ; and that, feeling it to be a mockery 
-and an insult, he would oppose it to the attermoat, and do 
his best to kick it and the ministry out together. He then 
Iwmched forth into a vehement invective i^ainst Sir B. \ 
Peel, denounced the 'forty paid janisaries, and the seventy j 
other members, who, in supporting him, blazoned forth . 
thdr own shame.' He reproached the premier with having ' 
separated himself in 1327 from the government of Mr. 
Canning, on the ground that he could not Bqpport a 
mioister who supported Catholic emancipation, though two 
years before he had declared to Lord Liverpool (as he had 
BUKx confessed in Parliament), that the concession coald 
not safely he resisted mnch longer. ' It is time now,' 
exclaimed Lord George — ' it is time that atonement should 
be made to the betrayed honour of Parliament and the 
betrayed constituencies of the empire. It is time that 
Europe and the world should know that treachery has 
been committed by the ministers in power, but that they do 
not represent the honour of England. The agricoltoral 
interest may he betrayed and ruined ; bat let not the world 
think that England is a partaker in the guilt of those who 
now sit on the treasury benches. The time has now come 
when they who love the treason that has recently been 
committed, though they hate the traitor, should join with 
thoae who sit on the protectionist benches in showing that 
thw do not approve the recent conduct of the ministers.' 

Thia philippic, which so faithfully reflected the passions 
by which at the moment the minds of the protectionists 
WOTe ^itated, produced a profoand impression on the 
House. They who viewed the conduct of Sir B. Peel in its f 
true light were indignant at what they regarded as the 
injnstice of the attacks made on him. The protectionists, < 
<m the other hand, who considered that they had been be- , 
<J2 
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trayed hj one in whom theyhad pat confidence, applauded 
to the echo. Mr. Sidney Herbert replied on the p^ of 
the government to the invectiTea of the champion of the 
protectioni§ts. He charged Lord George himself with 
being reBponBible for the delay that had occnrred in cany- 
vag forward the bill. He reminded the House that the 
noble lord had firmly declared, that if the Honae delayed 
for a single day to press that bill forward, the blood of 
everr man that was mnrdered in Ireland would be on the 
heads of ministcrB and of those who supported them ; and 
he asked, ' On whose head will it be now ? ' Lord J. Bussell 
annoonced and justified his intention to vote against the 
second reading. Sir R. Inglis, on the other hand, and Mr. 
Spooner, with that c^m and high-principled consistency 
and absence of party spirit which distingnisbed their legis- 
lative career, declared, that though members of the party 
on behalf of which Lord Geoi^e Bentick had spoken, they 
shonld vote in favour of a bill which they believed to be 
imperatively required under the circumstances in which 
Ireland was then placed. The charges that had been made 
by Lord G. Bentdnck in the early part ot the debate were 
reiterated and r^nforced by Mr. Disraeli towards the cloae 
of it, and were ably answerad by Sir B. Feel- A few calm 
words from Mr. Cobden, announcing that he would vote 
■with the protectionists, but that he entirely disapjMroved 
of, and separated himself from, all participa-tion in the 
charges they made against Sir B. Feel, closed the debate 
on HiB evening of the 26th of June. On the division the 
nombers were — 



Majority against tlie govei-umont ... 73 
Thus, five vears after the vote of want of confidence 
wbidi in l&4il had overthrown the Whig government and 
brought Sir R. Peel into power, another vote was given 
which necessarily involved the overthrow of his govern- 
ment. There can be no donbt that he must have been 
rejoiced to be released from the eitoation be occupied. The 
labours he had undergone, the bitter reproaches with which 
he had been loaded by his former supporters, had told on 
his constitution. His eye had bst ito brightnses, and his 
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step its accnstomed firmness; a ring of melancholy was 
diatingmBhable in the toneB of bis voice. He was weary 
of the strife; his feelii^ of personal dignity was cruelly 
hurt by the invectives tliat were h^ped on him. Of the 
emolnments of office he had always lieen independent and 
^^areless. In fact, the expenditure that his ofSce caused 
him probably exceeded the amoant of his salary. He was 
conscions too of having rendered to his conntry a great 
Sfrviee; and he knew that the enthnaiaatio cheers with 
which ha was greeted aa he quitted the Honse of Commons 
after his defeat wonld 6nd an echo in the hearts of the great 
majority of his coontrymen in every part of the empire. 
Above all, he was a man whoee taetes and character led 
him to find his chief happiness in the bosom of hie funily, 
and he rejoiced in an event which enabled him to enjoy 
tliese private and domestic joye, of which the all-engrossing 
duties of his ofEi.ce had to a great extent deprived turn. He 
was fortunate in the opportoaeness of his polilacal demise. 
On the very evening of his defeat the com bill passed 
the Honse of Lords. Aboat the same time he received tha 
gratifying intelligence that the Oregon dispute with tha 
Ilnited States of America had been satisfactorily settled. It 
now only remained to announce formally to the two Houses 
the resignation which, as a matter of course, must follow 
such a defeat as the government had undergone. This 
anuonncement was made on the 29th of June, three days 
after Qte rejection of the bill for the repression of crima 
in Ireland. The Ihike of Wellington in the Honse of Lords, 
and Sir B. Feel in the House of Commons, stated that tha 
resignation of the cabinet had been accepted by the Queen, 
and that Lord J. Bnssell had been commanded by her 
Uajesty to form a new administration. The Duke of Wel- 
lington confined himself to a simple statement of the fact 
of the retirement from office of himaelf and his coUeagnes 
in fJb ministry, and with proposing that the lords should 
contaaue to si^ but only for the transaction of pressing and 
necessary business, until the new cabinet had entered upon 
its duties. Sir R. Peel, on the other hand, spoke at some 
length in abdicating his position not only aa prime minister, 
but as the leader of a great party. In doing so, he briefly 
reviewed the important questions which he had been called 
on to deal with. He congratulated himself and the Honss 
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on the Insults be had been en&bled to achieve, and thanked 
tboee who had so Btron?ly opposed him for having loyally 
Accepted the decision of ParliafiieQt on measiircB which they 
irere fnUy entitled to censure and combat j explained his 
reasons for not having reconrse to a diasolution of Parlia- 
ment ; and gave a detailed acconnt of the settlement of the- 
Oregon affair, warmly praisiiig the manner in which the- 
negotiations on onr side had bran conducted hj Lord Aber- 
deon, and on the other band by the government of th» 
United States. He dwelt with regret on the loss of the 
confidence of honoimble men, whose Bnpport he had pre- 
vionsly enjoyed, and declared Uiat his government had been 
actuated by no other motive than a desire to promote the- 
interesta <rf ^e country by passing a measnre which they 
felt mnst necessarily draw after it the fall of the govern^ 
ment ; an event which was perhaps not to be regretted, bat 
rather regarded as a just chastisement of the mistake they 
had committed in supporting, or appearing to s^^rt, 
principles they were now compelled to abandon. Of the 
pnnishmBUt he did not complam.. It was infinitely better 
to lose power than to keep it without a complete certainty 
of enjoying the confidence of the Honse. He stated, that 
whatever merit might attach to the measures he had intro- 
dnced, did not belong to bim, bnt onght to be attached to 
the name of the man whose pure motives, indefatigable- 
energy, unpretending and unadorned eloquence, had forced 
them all to listen to him — the name of Richabd Cobden. 

He thus conclnded his address : ' In quitting power I 
shall leave behind a name severely blamed, I fear, by many 
men, who, without any personal interest, but only with a 
view to the public good, will bitterly deplore the mptore 
of party ties, from a belief that fidelity to party engage- 
ments and the maintenance of great parties are powerial 
aud essential means of government; that I shall also be- 
blamed by others, who, without personal interest, adhere' 
to the principle of protection, which they regard as neces- 
sary to the prosperity of the country ; that I shall leave a 
name detested by aU monopolists, who, from less honour- 
able motives, claim a protection by which they largelj- 
profit ; bnt I shall, perhaps, leave a name which will some- 
times be prononnced with eipressiona of good- will by those- 
whose lot in this world is to labo-or, who in the sweat of 
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their brow eat tbeir daily bread, and who may Temember 
me when they renew their strength by food at once abun- 
dant and nntaxed, and which will be the better relished 
becaose no longer embittered by any feeling of injustice.' 

He resnmed bis Beat amidst the londest applanBO from 
all sides of the Honae, which was again and agam repeated> 
It was a Jong time before the assembly had sufficiently 
recovered, its ordinaiy condition to listen to any other 
ipeoker. When at length sileace was obtained, Lord 
Palmeraton and Hr. Enme snccessively stood np to esprees 
the esteem and admiration which they felt in common witii 
the great majority of those present. The Honse adjonmed 
to the 3rd of Jnly. When Sir B. Peel left Westminster 
HaU, leaning on the arm of Sir G-. Clerk, member foi^ 
Stainford, a vast mnltitnde filled the street. Every head 
WM bared, the crowd made way for him, and many accom- 
ranied h \^ in respectful silence to the door of his honge. 
There were at that moment two men who occupied a higher 
place in the esteem and affection of their conntrymen than 
tad ever been accorded to any statesmen before them* 
These two men were Bobebt Peel and Bichakd OoBTES'i 
If anything conld increase the feeling of respect with which 
the former of these two great men was regarded, it was 
the announcement that he had refused for himself and his 
fanuly any title or other public acknowledgment of his great 
serricea. 

The formation of the new administration, which had 
been confided to Lord J. Hnssell, was accomplished before 
^ 3rd of Jul^, the day on which the Honse of Commona 
lenuned it« sittings. The following were the chief mem- 
bers of the new government, and formed the cabinet :— 

land CatUnhuu ,. .. Lord-cbuiceUor. 

Huqnii of Limadowne ■ . Freeideat of the Conucili 

BwlofJCinlo Lord PriTy- seal. 

8irQ. Qrey ,, ., ■■ Bome Seoetary. 

TiBoount Falmentoa . . . . Foni^ Seoretaiy. 

Batl Qrev . . . . . . CdIouuI 3eoretarf ■ 

LiadJ.Bovell Firat Lord of the Trearaiy. 

Ut. C. Wood Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Lord Campbell Cbancellor of the Dncbr of LaucaiteT: 



Ur. Hacauli]' . . . . . . Pavmaster-cenen 

Tucomit Morpeth .. .. Woode and Tores 

Marquii of ClaniicHrfa .. PoetmastOT-graien 

'a 
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Uarqnu of ClamicHide .. Poetmaster-general. 

Zarl of Ckrendon . . . , Board of Trade. 

SiiJ. Hobhouee .. .. Board of Control. 

Lord Auckland Fint Lord of ttie Admindty. 
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Afl the oonTBe which had been followed by Sir R. Feel 
had completel; broken np the conservatiFe party, no regu- 
larly organised miposition existed either in Parliament or 
in me conntiy. (oie members of the Honse of Commons 
who had ftoc^itod office under the new administration were 
reelected without opposition, and appeared in their places 
when Parliament reassembled on the 16th of July. 

Many qnestions nrgently demanded the attention of the 
new ministeis. Of these the first and the most impenLfdve 
was that of the sngar duties, which had hitherto been dealt 
with on protectionist principles, and to which even Sir "R. 
Peel had proposed to eriend an exceptional protection, at 
least for a time, in order to afford the plants an oppor- 
tnnity of effectii^ under fayonrable conditions the transition 
from slavery to free labour, but which the present govern- 
ment were pledged to deal with on free-trade principles. 
The late ministers before their retirement from office had 
given notice of a provisional measure to extend the duties, 
which ought to expire on the 5th of July, to the 5th of 
August. But the delay caused by the change of minist^ 
had rendered necessary a farther extension of the duties 
to the 5th of September, and a bill for this purpose was 
brought in and carried by the new government. On the 
20th of July Lord J. Busaell brought forward the bill which 
be and his coUe^uee had devised for the final settlement of 
the question. He proposed to make the duties permanent, 
to reduce the differential duties now in force year by year 
till the year 1851, when they were to disappear entirely, 
and all sugars were to come in at the same rate of duty. 
In order to compensate in some degree the West-Indian 
proprietors for the loss they would sustain in consequence 
of the withdiawaJ of the protection that had hitherto been 
afforded to them. Lord J. Bossell proposed to provide cer- 
tain encourt^ements and facilities for the introduction and 
employment of free negro labourers from Sierra Leone and 
other parts of Africa, and to reduce the differential duty 
on West-Indian rum from one shilling and sixpence to one 
shilling. By these chsnges he expected that the revenue 
derived from the sugar duties would be considerably iai- 
proved, and that even in the present year it would yield an 
mcrease of 625,5291., which would at once convert the 
deficiency into a surploB, and would probably in future 
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jeara yield a mTicli larger amount, besides cooferring on 
the people of this conntry the benefit of a larger and cheaper 
supply. These proposes gave rise to long debates. Sir 
Bobert Peel, though atilL of opinion that the protection 
Htherto given to free-grown sugar ought to be continaed 
for a longer period than was proposed in the bill, ziever- 
thekea felt it his duty to support the goTemment rather 
than take the responsibility of giving a vote which might 
have the effect of thronmg it out of of&ce. Lord G-. 
Bentinck, however, was not deterred by this possibility 
from proposing an amendment to the resolutions brought 
forward by the gOTemment. At the conclusion of the 
debate. Lord J. Bnssell distinctly announced that a defeat 
on this question would draw after it his resignation ; and 
on a division the second reading was carried by a majoritj 
of 130. In the House of Lords the government plan was 
streniioasly opposed by Lords Stanley and Brougham and 
the Kshopa of Oxford and London, chiefly on anti-slavery 
grounds; but notwithstanding this opposition, the second 
reading was carried by a majori^ of 18, and the bill aft«T- 
wanJs passed. 

Meanwhile the distress and crime in Ireland were in- 
■creaaing with frightful rapidity. Fifty-eight districts were 
proclaimed by the lord-lieutenant to be in a state of distress ; 
and distress was a word that was far from, adequately ex- 
pressing the frightful reality. In the district of Skiberecn 
alone, out of 62,000 inhabitants, 5,000 died in three months, 
wd 15,000 could not tell in the morning where to look for 
the food reqnired for the day. At Bantry there were fort^ 
verdicts of ' died from starvation ' given at inquests held 
at &B same time. In some cases the wretched peasants 
wounded the cattle they met, and sncked their blood to 
assuage their hanger. Undersnchcircnmstancea,nominiater 
could escape from the necessity of providing extraordinary 
means for the repression of the crimes of lawless violence 
which this state of things engendered, and which fearfully 
aggravated the calamities of Ireland. Therefore, though 
the menLbers of the present government bod thrown the late 
government out of office hy voting against them on tho 
Irish Afms Bill, they found uiemselves, now that th^ were 
in office, obliged to reproduce that measure. At the same 
time they earnestly entreated the House not to judge the 
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polity tbey intended to pnrsme towards Ireland hy this 
bill. Finding tlie objection entertained to it very strong. 
Lord J. Bnaaell agreed to strike out of it tbree or f oar of 
the claoBes which he had himself condemned when the mea- 
snie was brought forward by his predecessors in office ; and 
the bin was nltimately withdrawn in deference to the strong^ 
feeling that preyailed against it in the House, and especiallj 
among the supporters of the government. 

A discoverj that tends greatly and extensively to dimimsh 
human sneering and preeerve human life is not imdeBerving 
of the attention of the student of history, and thereforo 
we ought not to pass unnoticed the discoveiy in tlm year 
of the property o£ sulphuric ether in virtue of "which it 
renders the person inhaling it temporarily insensible to 
pain, and enables him to nndei^ t«rrible surgical opera- 
tions without endnring the a^ny that would otherwise 
attend them. This beneficent discovery was speedily used 
for the purpose of canying out operations which would 
withont it have been impossible, and by which many Uvea 
have been saved. One instance will serve to show the 
value and the efBcacy of this antesthetic. The person ori 
whom it was employed was a man of sizty-eigbt years 
of age, and was afflicted with stone and with a diseased 
bladder. The attempts made to sound the bladder occa- 
aioned so much pain, owing to the state of irritation that 
prevailed in it, that lithotrity was out of the qnestaon ; and 
Hthotomy woidd have been equally impossible, if the man 
had not be^i put under the influence of the new aass- 
tbetic. The catheter was first iu'hvduced, and some water 
injected through it ; but not more than two or tbree ounces 
could be injected ; and this, which was only retained by 
pressure, was expelled the moment that the staff was intro- 
dnced, which, owing to the diseased state of the parts, 
was not effected without difficulty and delay. The bladder 
was then cut into. The stone was grasped, but it at one© 
crumbled under the forceps of the operator, necessitating- 
repeated re-introductions of that instnunent, and the em- 
ployment of a scoop to remove the crushed calculus matter. 
After all this had been done, the bladder had to be in- 

I'ected four or five times in order to cleanse it thoroughly, 
Jnring the whole of this dreadful operation, which under ■ 
other circnmatances conld not have been effected, the man 
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remunecl quite insensible to pain ; and when conscionsness 
was to some extent reBtored, hj the adminigtration of bmndy 
and ammonia, he complained of nothing but eoreneaa, which 
howerer did not prevent him from remaining in a dreao^ 
and, to nse his own words, ' very comfortaUe state.' lite 
said that he had suffered no pain ; that he was aware indeed 
that something was being done to him, bnt recollected 
nothing after the blowing of the horn. This and other 
iriinilii.T cases proved that this anoesthetic was not onlj a. 
tneans of preventing pain, bnt also of saving life, by al- 
lowing the performance of operationB which wonld other- 
wise have been altogether impossible. The nse of this 
means of preventing pain was not, however, nnattended 
by danger, as in some cases death was cansed by the ad' 
ministration of the solphnric etheri Bnt the disoovety at 
once turned the attention of chemists and medical men to 
the important question of anEestbetics ; and in the following' 
year the snlphuric ether was to a great extent saperseded 
hy the discoveiy of the similar properties of perchloride of 
formyle, or chloroform ; an agent more ef&caciooa, more 
easily applied, less disagreeable, and less costly, than the 
ether ; and this seems likely in its tnm to be Hnperseded 
by the more recent discoveiy of the anfesthetic properties 
of ether spray. 

In the course of this year a ' system of ethics,' to which 
its anthor gave the name of Secnlarism, was widely pro- 
pagated by Mr. G. J. Holyoake, a London bookseller. We 
place before the reader the description of the system aa 
given by ita founder : 

' Secnlarism is the stndy of promoting hnnum welfare by 
material means ; meaanringhnman welfare by the utilitarian 
rale, and making the service of others a duty of life. Secn- 
larism relates to the present existence of man, and to action 
the issnes of which can be test«d by the experience of this. 
life ; having for its object the development of the physical, 
moral, and intellectnal nature of nian to the highest per- 
ceivable point, as the immediate duty of society ; inonl- 
eating the practical sufficiency of natural morahty apart 
from Atheism, Theism, or Christianity; engaging iteadhoT' 
flnta in the promotion of hnnmn improvement by material 
means, and making these agreements the ground of common 
imity for all who wonld regulate life by reason, and ennoble 
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it br service. The Becnlar is sacred in ite infloence on life ; 
for by parity of material conditionB tlie loftiest natures bub 
best snstained, and the lower the most aarely derated. 
Secularism is a series of principles intended for the guid- 
ance of those who find theology indefinite, or inadequate, 
or deem it unreliable. It rephiceB theology, which mainly 
regards life as a sinful necessity, as a scene of tribulation 
throngh which we pass to a better world. Secularism re- 
joices in this life, and regards it as the sphere of those 
duties which educate men to fitness for any future ttai 
better life, should such transpire.' 

Secalarism is, in fact, the religion of doubt. It does not 
necessarily clash with otlier rehgions ; it does not deny the 
existenceof a Qod, or even tiie truth of Christianity; butit 
does not profess to beUeve in either the one or the other. 
ITay, most of its advocates have often and strongly assailed 
both. It differs little, if at all, in substance from the 
opinions of the free-tbinkers of the last centnry, bat it 
differs widely &om them in tlte manner of its propagation, 
and the persons by whom it was embraced. The old free- 
thinkers made few converts, and these chiefly, if not ex> 
clusively, among the upper classes ; but Secularism was 
embraced by thousands and tens of thousands of the 
working classes. The success which attended the attempts 
made to propagate it was due partly to the fact that great 
masses of the working classes, especiaUy in the Wge 
manufacturing towns, were already lost to duistiajuty, 
and had, in many cases, almost nnconsciously adopted the 
ideas which Mr. Holyoake fixed, and shaped into distinct 
doctrines, bnt which are, in fact, the views that naturally 
replace Christianity in the minds of those who have prac- 
tically renotmced it ; partly to the zeal, activity, ability, 
and boldness with which Secularism was prop^ated and 
defended ; and in no small degree also to the qualities of 
Mr. Holyoake, who had assiduously cultivated great natural 
gifts, who delivered his opimons vrith a calm, qniet, and 
persuasive earnestness, and had won the &voarable atten- 
tion of the working classes by the enlightened interest he 
had on many occasions taken in their welfare, and the 
thorough mastery he displayed of many social problems 
in the solution of which they were deeply interested. 
Like many other systems, Secularism made its chief ad- 
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Timces at t^e time of its first propagation, since wliicli it 
Beems to have remained statiouaty, if it lias not actnall; 
tetrograded. 

At the opemns; d the sesBion of 1847 great changes had 
taken place in the aspect of the Honse <a Commons. The 
Wfaigs of course oocnpied the ministerial beaches. Sir B. 
Peel appeared as an independent member, giving a general 
support to ministerfi, criticJBiiig their meaanres in a friendly 
spirit, with a view to their improvement. On the right 
liand of the speaker sat the new opposition, formed nnder 
the nominal leadership of Lord G. Bentinck, bat chiefly 
guided by Mr. Disraeli, at once the ablest coancillor and 
the most eloquent Mponent of the views of his party, but 
who acted as his faitMol lieutenant. 

Parliament assembled on the 19th of Jannary, and on 
the 25th of that month Lord J. Rnssell explained at great 
length the plans proposed by the government for meeting 
the terrible distress that prevaUed in Ireland. large sums 
were to be expended in giving employment and w^es to 
the Bufiering Irish ; and a poor-law was brought forward, 
based on the same general prindplea as the Enghsh law, 
but having some new features introduced into it, which 
the experience of the working of the poor-law in England 
had suggested, or the peculiar circomstances and con- 
dition (rf Ireland rendered neoesBary. All parties displayed 
a humane and patriotic eagerness to relieve the Bufferings 
of the Irish. A bUl was introduced by Lord Or. Bentinck 
for a grant of 16,000,0002., to be expended in the con- 
Btmctioa of Xrisli railways. This gigantic scheme was 
opposed by the government, and rejected by the House; 
but the government introdnced another bill, by which it 
was to be empowered to make advances to Irish rtulway 
companies ; though strongly opposed by Sir B. Peel, Mr. 
Gottlbum, and Sir W, Molesworth, it was read a second 
time by 176 to 62, and accepted by both Houses. Heasurea 
were bJso adopted far the purpose of facilitating emigra- 
titm from Ireland to the colonies: and the government 
proposed to meet the Irish distress by a temporary sus- 
pension of the corn-laws, and the navigation-laws, so far as 
thoy affected the importation of com. Before they decided 
on this course, they had very anzioasly oonsiderGd whether 
it would not be better at once to abolish these laws, 
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instead of merely Btupending them ; and had adopted the 
latter course in order to diaarm. as much as possible the 
oppofiition which the abolition wonld have excited, and to 
procnre the adoption with the least possible delay of a 
measure that was ai^ntly required for the relief of tiie 
starving Irish. These proposals, which, nnder other cii^ 
ciunstances, wonld no doubt have enconntered a strong and 
obstinate opposition, were agreed to nnanimoosly ; and the 
bills which embodied them passed rapidly tkrongh tlie 
legislature, and were speedily bronght into operation. 

These meaenres of relief for Ireland were closely followed 
hy the government plan for the modification of the duties 
on sugar and mm, with a view to compensate in some d^ree 
the West-India proprietors for the immediate loss which was 
likely to follow from the abolition of the differential daties 
on sugars. The proposal, after some discossion in the 
Commons, and still more in the Lords, was finally ad(^ted 
without any ohahge. 

The government followed the example which their pre- 
decessors had set them, of bringing forward the annual 
financial statement at an early period of the session. It 
was made on the 22nd of February by the chancellor of the 
exchequer, who observed that many years had elapsed since 
any person holding the office he now filled had been obliged 
to make so heavy a demand on the exchequer as it would 
be his duty to make for the services of the ensuing year. 
The extraordinary expenditure which necessitated this ei- 
traordinary demand was caused by the failure of the potato 
crops, not in tiiis country only, but thronghont the west of 
Europe, and especially in Ireland. But while these unusual 
demands were made on the treasury, the revenue of the 
country was higher than it had ever been before. The 
balances now in the exchequer amounted to more than 
9,000,OOOJ. The revenue yielded by the customs and ex- 
cise had greatly exceeded the expectations of Mr. Gonlbum. 
Still it was necessary to proceed with caution, and not to 
reckon on a continuance of this state of things; because 
the high price of food on the one hand, and of cotton on 
the other, would probably bring on a commercial crisis like 
those of 1825 and 1836 ; and though it might not be so dis- 
astrous as on these two occasions, yet it was necessary to be 
prepared for it, and not to act as if the present prosperous 
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TOiidition of the revenue was likely to be perpetuated. 
After going ttrongh the vwions itema of the revenue, the 
chancellor of the exchequer calculated that it would amount 
for the year to 52,065,000i. On the other hand, the esti- 
■mated expenditure wonld be augmented by the increase of 
the navy and the money that must bo spent on our naval 
Etations in. consequence of the changes made in modem 
warfare by the employment of steam power, amounting to 
51,570,0002.; bat this, he said, did not include the extra- 
ordinary expenditure caused by the famine in Ireland, and 
which he estimated at the enormous sum of 8,000,0002. 
sterling in addition to a sum of 2,000,0002. that bad to be 
^vanced, making a total expenditure on Irish distrcBS of 
10,000,0001. The chancellor of the exchequer was of 
opinion that the deficiency thna caused coold not be made 
np by any increMe of the income and property taa, or by 
any freah taxation. It was therefore necessary that he 
shonld go into the market ae a borrower; and the only 
question was whether the whole of the 8,000,0002. should 
he raised by loan or only a portion of that sum; and the 
conclusion at which he arrived was, that the safest and best 
coorse was, considering all the circnmstances of the case, 
to borrow the whole of this amount. The surplus he had 
in hand was 489,0002. The interest on the amount which 
he thought it necessary to borrow, and which he believed 
he could borrow at 3^ per cent., would be 280,0002. After 
referring to the addition which would be made to his sur- 
plna hy the amount of 450,0002. which he expected to come 
from China, and varions deductions which, on the other 
hand, he expected wonld be subtracted from it, he calcn- 
lated that tike surplus would not be large enough to allow 
him to make any reduction on tea, tobacco, malt, copper, 
windows, 4c. He concluded by congratulating the Honae, 
and especially Sir !R. Peel, on the success of the financial 
operations of the previous government. He then moved a 
formal vote for a grant of 8,000,000(. out of the consoli- 
dated fond for the relief of Ireland. 

This snm was borrowed at 32. 7». &d. per cent. In order 
io hasten its payment into the treasury, which had been 
nearly emptied by the demands made on it, the chancellor 
of the exchequer proposed and carried motions for giving a 
diacount of 5 p^ cent, to those contributors who should 
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pajr their contiibntionB into the Bank of England before 
the 18th of Jane, and 4 per cent, to those who should p&j 
tiiesa before the 10th of September. 

A motion made by Ur. Kicardo on the dth of February 
for the appointmeat of a cominittee to inqnire into the 
navigation laws, was supported by Mr. M. Gibson Mid 
Iiord J. Bossell on behalf of the goremment and by Sir B. 
Peel, and, notwithaionding the opposition of t^ proteo 
tionists, traa carried by a majority of 94. 

Among the more important bills introdnced in the conrse 
of this session was one for the shortening of the hooxa of 
labour in factories, proposed by Mr. Fielden, member for 
Oldham, and a very large maniuactnrer. In asking leave 
to bring in the biU, he stated that his object was to limit 
the labour of yonng people between the agea of thirteen 
and eighteen to twelve hours a day, allowing two honrs out 
of the twelve formeals; that is, to ten honrs of actnal work 
per day for five days in the week, and eight hoars tm Satnr- 
days. He proposed to carry out this alteration by restrict- 
ing the hours of actnal labour to sixty-three honrs in the 
week until the 1st of May, 1848, and after that date to fif ty- 
e^ht honrs in the week; and he f father proposed that the 
same restriction should apply to females above eighteen 
years of t^. 

Mr. rielden, in bringing forward this proposition, argued 
that the time of working in factories was too long, had been 
very niischievoaB, and if persevered in wonld produce great 
national evils. He asserted that the people emplc^ed in 
factories wished for it, and had petitioned the legislature to 
concede it to them ; he pointed to the fact that ministers of 
religion, medical practitioners, and persons of all classes 
who had opportnnities of observing the present systesij, 
deprecated it as destructive of the moral and physical con- 
dition of a vast and most important class of the commu* 
nity ; amd he affirmed that the question involved the very 
esistence of thousands, who, as he feared, were sacrificed 
annually for the want of these dae and sufficient regula- 
tions, without which the late Sir R. Peel had asserted that 
our improved machinery would become our bitterest curse. 

In support of these assertions Mr. Fielden read the fol- 
lowing quotations from the quarterly return of the registrar- 
general for September, 1846 ; ' The population of the extra- 
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metropolitan disliricts of Snrrey was, in 1841, 18?,868, and 
the population of the town of Mancliester was 163,8I>6 ; 
jet in Manchoster, with thia lower population, the deaths 
registered in seven years (1838-184i4) were 39,922, and 
those ia Surrey only 23,?77.' It is added, 'the popula- 
tion of Snrrey exceeded that of Manchester, yet in seven 
years 16,000 persons died in Manchester over and above the 
deaths in Surrey, the mortality in which, from the poverty 
of the labourer a&d the slighter degrees of the inEnences so 
fatal in Manchester, is higher than it should be. There were 
2S,523 children nnder five years of i^e in Snrrey, and the 
deaths of the children of that age were 7,364 ; the children 
in Manchester were 21,152, the deaths 10,726. In the seven 
years 13,362 children in Manchester alone fell a sacrifice 
to known canses, which, it is believed, may be removed 
to a great extent ; and the victims in Liverpool were not 
leas numerous. . . . The returns of the past quarter prove 
that nothing effectual has been done to put a stop to the 
disease, anffering, and death, by which bo many thousands 
perisii. The improvements, chiefly of a showy, superficial, 
outside character, have not reached the homes and habits 
of the people. The house and children of a labouring man 
can only be kept dean and healthy by the assiduous labour 
of a well-trained industriona wife, as any one who has paid 
the least attention to the subject is aware. This is over- 
looked in Lancashire, where the woman is often engt^ed 
in labour from home. The consequence is, that thousands, 
not only of the children, but of the men and women them- 
selves, perish of the diseases formerly so fatal, for the aaiue 
reasons, in barracks, camps, gaols, and ships.' 

Other extracte from toe same document, also read by 
]Ur, Fielden, showed that while the mother was working in 
the factory, the children suffered from eveiy kind of neg- 
lect, and were drenched with opiates which undermined their 
health. He farther contended that the measure was not 
opposed to the principles of political economy rightly 
understood, and asserted that the feeling of the working 
classes in favour of it, bo far from haviuK been weakened, 
a3 Mr. Cobdeu and others had predicted it would be when 
the question was last discussed, was, on the contrary, 
Btrerurthened and confirmed. The motion was seconded by 
iir. Ferrand, whose advocacy of it was not calculated to 
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dimuush the jealousy with which the manafactnTere gene- 
rally regarded the proposed legislative interferences. 

The goTemment decided to make this bill an open ques- 
tion. Lord J. BosBcll observed, in the course of the debate 
on the second reading, that the propriety of parliamentoiy 
interference had already been decided, for Parliament had 
interfered. It waa, therefore, now only a qnestion of the 
degree and extent to which Parliament shonld carry its in- 
terference, iii. Hoebnck and others contended that tbe 
shortening of the duration of the hoora of labour must be 
attended by a diminntion of wt^s ; bnt it was at once re- 
plied, that tte operatiyes were qnit« ready to ran that risk 
m order to obtain the desired relaxation. Eventually the 
bill waa read a second time by a n]ajorit7 of 195 to S7. 
When it came into committee, Mr. Bickham Bacott attempted 
to defeat it by moving that the honse shonld go into com- 
TEtittee that day six months, thns renewing the discnssion 
which had already taken place on the second reading. Mr. 
Brotherton, the member for Salford, carried the sympatbies 
of almost every member of the honse with, him, when, in 
simple bat forcible language, he described the weariness of 
toil he had endnred ^vhen a boy working in a factory, and 
the resolution he then formed, and to which he still adhered, 
to endeavonr to obtain shorter time for the boys who shonld 
come after him. Sir J. Graham ni^ed that the qneatioD 
was not whether women shonld be forced to work twelve 
honrs a day, bnt whether indnstrions men shonld be re- 
strained from working twelve hours a day if th^ desired 
to do so. 

Sir Bobert Peel ai^ed against the bill on the gronnd 
that it was not for the interest of the working classes 
themselves that the restrictions it proposed shotdd be 
adopted. 

'If,' he said, 'yon conld convince me that the present 
measure would t«nd to the moral and intellectnal improve- 
ment and the social welfare of the great lahooring class, I 
confess I should be almost tempted to make the experiment, 
because I feel that the point at which we should all strive 
is to improve the condition and elevate the feelings of that 
class of society. I tell you it is not safe unless yon do it. 
Ton are giving these classes intellectual improvement; and 
unless you remove every law iaconsistent with that int^- 
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gence, the institationa of the country will be in danger, es- 
pecially in the event of a, calamity occnrring' in this conntry 
Boch as that which is now desolating Ireland. I tell yoa 
that, if yonr legislation ia fonnd to restrict, to diminish, or 
to interfere with the comforts of the working classes, then 
their intellectaal improrement will become a aonrce of 
danger. I feel that we should all work at this point ; and 
whether it l^e by the improvement of the sanitary condition 
of the people, or in any other way, that we ahouJd do all in 
onr power to increase the enjoyments and improve the cha- 
racter of the working classcB. I firmly believe, as yon do, 
that the sonrce of the future peace, happiness, and prosperity 
of this country lies in the improvement, religions as well stS 
moral, of the different classes of society. Bat it is in thns 
advocating the elevation of the people that I oppose these 
restrictionB. Sir, I do not deny the advantage of leisure ; 
bat I am perfectly convinced that the real way to improve 
the condition of the labourer, and to elevate the character 
of the working classes of this country, ia to give them a 
command over the necessaries of life.' 

Notwithstanding the high authority and forcible argu- 
ments of many of those who opposed the hill, its advocates 
triomphed on a division by 190 to 100. It was a case in 
which the feelings and sympathies of the house trinmphed 
over the cold principles of political economy, and caused 
them to listen to thepromptuigsof their hearts rather than 
to the dictates of their nnderstandings. 

Still the progress of the measnre was resisted step by 
step, but it was carried through all its stages unimpaired in 
its efficiency. The ten-hours provision was sustained in spite 
of the opinion expressed by Lord J. Bussell, and others who, 
like him, were friendly to the principle of shortening the 
time of factory labour, that eleven hours wonld be a pre- 
ferable arrangement. In the Honse of Lords the bill was 
brought forward by Lord Ellesmere, who urged that it was 
better to have ' a well-fed easy-to-do class of poor, though 
noi^- and turbulent, than the want and squalor often seen 
in&lford.' 

Never, perhaps, did Lord Brongham throw into hia op- 
position to any measure more of that vehemence of voice, 
gesticulation, and language, which belonged to his ardent 
tenqierament^ and which he was accustomed to put fortli in 
B 2 
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his deiimiciation of any meaanre to -whioli he entertained > 
Btrong objection. 

' I ahsll do my endeavonr, by divine SBsisfcance, to lay 
before the House such views of this qnestion, in ita rela- 
tion to the real good of the working claises, as to show that 
(be bill is not a measure that merite aapport. There is no 
connection between this bill and the doctrines of political 
econcany, excepting that those doctrines are fonnded on 
pl^n common sense and daily experience, and this biU is 
an ontrt^ on common sense and that experience. 

' The amonnt of cotton, silk, flax, and woollen mannfsc- 
tnrenow exported ia 37,0O0,000i. or 38,000, OOOi. To abridge 
the time by one-sixth will be to diminish the exports by a 
proportionate amonnt, namely 6,000,000^ There mast also 
be a proportionate diminution of wf^es, and a proportionate 
stoppage of employment and of engines, to the great detri- 
m.ent of the mannfactnrer. It has been accepted aa a fact, 
that working a mill ten houra a days, that ia five daya ia the 
week, ia just sufficient to pay the expenses of the establish- 
ment, the wages of the workmen, and the cost of the goods 
mannfectnred. The entire profit made by working a mill 
ia conseqnently derived in the other two honrs, or the sixth 
day ; and the whole of that profit would be completely swept 
away hy this ^lactment. ... A year ago this bill was re- 
jected by 297to 159, beingamajorityof 138. InM»yl846 
the majority against the bill dwindled down fcom 138 to 10. 
What was the cause of this andden change ? The same 
omelty, the same hardships, the aam.o want of inatmction, 
existed in 1844 as in 1846; bat it did happen that in the 
interval the com-lawa had been repealed. In the course <^ 
the severe contest that preceded that repeal the landed men 
were ranged against the cotton and wool men. The repeal 
was supported chiefly by the cotton men, and the spinners 
and mill-owners were constantly assailed by the landed aris- 
tocracy. The manufacturers having beaten the land on the 
com question, the land said, " We will retaliate a little on 
the subject of mills ;" and so the majority came down from 
138 to 10. This year there has been a continuation of the 
same events, and the same conversions; the movement 
downwards has been accelerated ; and the bill now comes 
up to your lordships backed by a large majority in its 
fevoor, though two yearft only have elapsed, and all the 
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9 of the case remaia preciaely the aame—uo, I 
beg pardon, tbe|circnm3tances are infinitely stronger against 
the bill than ever they were before. This is a crisis, of all 
conceivable periods in the history of the oonntry, when a 
prudent conBcientiona regard for the safety of the people 
and the best interests of the conntiy, aboye all for the best 
interests of the working people, make it an imperative dnty 
that we sbonld show the utmost relnctanoe to change onr 
commercial policy. While we are menaced with dangers 
like these ; when the poor-rates of 6,000,000i. a, year are 
likely to increase to one-half more ; when Ireland is snfEer- 
ing and bleeding from every pore ; when we are obliged to 
send over supplies of food and money to prevent starvation 
from thinning tbe land ; when the pnblic peace ia disturbed, 
and in one county within the last three days two hundred 
special constables have been sworn in, and the yeomanry 
t^led out, on account of food riots, — this is the time when 
we are called on, without experience, on specolation, on as- 
sertion, on assumption, on fantasy, to pass a measure which 
mnst affect every working man in the country in the four 
great branches of its mann&>ctare. 

'Why interfere specially on behalf of the mannfactnrin^ 
operatives P The people in other occupations, in agricultural 
' labour, for instance, actually endure as much fatigue and 
misery as the factory operative. Tbe peasant grows old 
before his time, and scarcely ever reaobes the natural term 
of hnman existence. Why, then, stop at cotton factories ? 
Why not legislate for the peasant, for the brass-filer, and 
thonsands of others who are eng^ed in the endless variety 
of other unhealthy employments? ' 

Lord Brot^bam concluded by moving that the bill should 
be read that day six months. In the course of the discus- 
sion which ensned. Lord Clarendon thus argned against the 
proposed reduction of the hours <rf labour : 

* The loss in wages will not be the* only loss. The act 
will reduce tbe amount of fixed and floating capital, and 
will affect other trades. There will be less coal consumed, 
less oil, less tallow, less leather, less flour, less cotton, wool, 
flax, hemp, silk, indigo, madder, dyes ; there will be less 
shipping, less labonr for the shipping ; indeed, all classes 
will suffer from this apparently hnmane effort to lessen 
ihe boors of labour. The leases of factories are framed 
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on the baeis tliai the machineiy is to ran twelve toms; 
the leaseholders will aiiSer proportionately. Foreign com- 
petition already presBea on this conntry, Russia imported 
15,000,000 poonds of cotton yam, and, for the firettime, 
last year she imported 55,000 bales of raw cotton.' 

When the House divided, there were found to be 53 in 
favottr of the second reading, and 11 against it. The 
measnre then passed without Srther obstmction. 

A bill for limiting the time of service in the army ms 
introduced into the House of Commons on the 22nd of 
March, by Mr. Fox Maule, and was wannly eupported by 
the Dnke of Wellington, who now filled the office of 
commander-in-chief. The protectionists generally opposed 
it ; bat it was carried with some amendments, introdaced 
into it with the consent of the government. 

When the annnal educational vote, the amount of which 
had been gradually raised to 100,0002., came before the 
House of Commons, great dissatisfaction was expressed, 
because, while Wesleyans and other dissenters were allowed 
to claim a share of the grant, the Boman Catholics were 
still excluded from all participation in it by a regulation 
which directed that the authorised version of the Scrip- 
tures should bo Tised in all the schools to which the aid of 
the government was extended. The regulation was not 
only condemned by men of all parties, and by none more 
strongly than by Sir B. Peel, but was chiefly attacked by 
an amendment, which was moved hy 8ir W. Molesworth. 
Lord J. Busadl, however, and several of his colleagues 
gave such full and satisfactory assarances of their anxious 
desire to admit the Catholics to a share of the vote, and 
pledged themselves so distinctly to a speedy change of 
system in regard to it, that Sir W. Molesworth wished to 
withdraw his amendment, but was prevented from doing 
80 by some of his supporters, who insisted on going to a 
division on it ; when only 22 members voted for it, while 
203 supported the government. 

A bill was rapidly passed through Parliament towards 
the end of the session to give efEect to the recommendations 
of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners for the foundation of a 
bishopric at Manchester. It provided that, in consequence 
of the addition thus made to the number of bishops, the 
junior member of the episcopal bench for the time being 
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should not have a seat in tho House of LordB. Some efforts 
were made to resist this innovation ; bat it was supported 
by tlie Arcbbishop of Canterbnry and the Biabop of London, 
and Bostained by a majority in both Honaea, 

A motion made by Mr. Hume on the annexation of 
Cracow to the Austrian empire, which he complained of 
aa being an infraction of the treaty of Vienna by Austria, 
Russia, and Prussia, releasing as, as he contended, from, 
the obligation to pay to E>uBsia 3,917,1872. in accordance 
with the terms of that treaty, was withdrawn, after a long 
discussion. The health of towns and the encumbered 
estates bills were also withdrawn on account of the ap- 
proaching dissolution of Parliament, which prevented 
mBmbera from paying due attention to the measures before 
the Honse. Towards the close of the session a review of it 
was made by Lord Brougham, wbo severely blamed the 
gavemment on' account of the small number of meaanres 
they had succeeded in carrying. 

The remodelling of the new poor-law commission, long 
demanded, often promised, and as often postponed, was at 
loagtb undertaken in good efumest towards the end of this 
session, and carried out. 

This year witnessed the departure of one whose viceE^ 
no less than his virtnes, the defects of whose character, no 
less than its excellent qualities, bad contributed to render 
him greatly powerfnl both for evil and for good in England, 
and still more in Ireland. On the 8th of Fobmary, Daniel 
O'Connell addressed the House of Commons for the last 
time. The question on which he spoke was the destitute ■ 
persons (Ireland) bill. That buoyant health and vigour, 
which once forced a hostile and angry senate to listen to 
nawelcome truths, was now gone for ever ; the voice which 
formerly shook the hall was now sunk almost to a whisper. 
Bat the members from all sides of the House gathered 
round the weary and fainting athlete, and the last words 
he delivered in the El^>use of Commons formed & not 
unfitting close to his career there. 

' I am afraid,' he said, in the coarse of this address, ' that 
the Honse is not sufficiently aware of the extent of the 
misery ; I do not think that its members are sufGdently 
mipressed with the horrors of the situation of the people of 
Inland ; I do not think they nnderstand the miseries, tha 
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accumulated miserieB, Ttnder which the people are at pre- 
sent sofEermK. It has been eetiinated that 5000 adults and 
10,000 children hare already perished from, famine, and 
that twenty-five per cent, of the whole population will 
perish, unless the House TTill afford effective relief. They 
will perish of famine and disease, nnless the House does 
something speedy and efBcacions ; not doled ont in small 
sams, not in private and individual subscriptions, but by 
some great act of national generosity, caJenlated on a 
broad and libeml scde. If this course is not pursued. Par- 
liament is responsible for the loss of twenty-five per cect. 
of the population of Ireland. I assure the House most 
solemnly that I am not exa^erating. I can establish all 
I have B^d by many and many painfnl proofs, and the 
necessary result must be typhus fever, which in fact has 
broken ont, and is desolating whole districts. It leaves 
alive only one in ten of those whom it attacks.' 

It was still hoped that a visit to a warmer climate, and 
to new and interesting scenes, might restore the enfeebled 
health of the great Irish agitator, and reiavigorate his 
shattered conetitntion. With that object he determined 
to visit the metropolis of that chnrch of which he had 
been so loyal and devoted a champion. A. reception, such 
as policy and gratitude alike dictated, was prepared for 
him at Rome, Already arches of triumph were being 
erected ; already Pius IX., then in the zenith of hia fame 
and popularity, was preparing to testify his affection and 
esteem for the liberator ; when death interposed to prevent 
Home from oouferring and O'Conuell from receiving the 
honours that were being prepared for him. At Genoa his 
illness suddenly increased, and soon terminated fatally. 
His heart was embalmed, and carried on to that great and 
venerable city towards which he was haetening as fast as 
hia infinnitiea would permit. The body was conveyed back 
to Ireland, where, in spite of rivals, in spite of his failing 
health, in spite of the disappointment of the hopes he had 
held out to hia countrymen, he was regarded with un- 
impaired affection and veaeimtion to the veir hour of hia 
departure. In Dublin the intelligence of the event was 
posted up at all the public offices immediately after its 
arrival. Crowds collected round the annonncementa. In 
silence each read, and in silence he walked away. The bells 
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of the KomaB Catholic chapels thrcraghout the ooontry 
tolled out the sad and solemn tidinga ; and maasea were 
everywhere celebrated for the repose of the soul of the 
illustrious deceased. Every mark of respect for his memory 
that conld he shown was shown. On this side of the 
Channel the feeling excited by the intelligence was very 
different. Here his pertinaciona demands of ' jnstice for 
Ireland ' had been liatened to almost with dension. His 
strong zeal for Bomaniam. made him hateful to Eealons 
Protestants. He had been ridicnled as the ' big beggar- 
man ;' he was despised as a blnatering dem^oguo and the 
mercenary agitator for a repeal which he did not really 
desire. Bnt thongh the people of England had been some- 
what severe in their estimate of hiin during his life, they 
did not forget the services he had rendered to the canse of 
progress and reform, especially by the part he had taken 
in forcing forward the great measure of Catholic emaacipa- 
tioo. Few of them, however, appreciated at their real 
value the services he had rendered t« his own conntiy, 
and thus indirectly to onrs. Bnt whUe Englishmen gene- 
rally were disposed to render less than justice to his 
memory, foreigners, and especially his co-religionists abroad, 
were imposed to do more. To them hia virtues and hia 
services were immensely mi^nified, while the defects and 
blemishes of his character were lost in the diatamce. We 
cannot give a better idea of the feelings entertained for 
him abroad than by quoting a few lines from the enlo- 
gium prononnced on his memory by the most enlightened 
and eloquent preacher that the chnrch of Bosanet, Fonelon, 
Massillon, and Bonrdabne haa produced in this centnry. 

' Honour, gloiy, and eternal gratitude,' exclaimed locor- 
daire, 'to the man who collected in his powerful hand the 
scattered el^nents of justice and deliverance, and who, 
pushing them to their logical conclusions with a vigorous 
patience which thirty years conld not exhaust^ at last poured 
on his countiy the unhoped-for delight of liberty of con- 
Bdenoe, and thus d^erved not only the title of Liberator 
of hia country, but the cecumenical title of Liberator of the 
church. For it is not Ireland only that has profited by 
the eniancipation. Where is the man in the chnroh since 
the time of Constantino who haa at one stroke enfranchieed 
six millions of souls ? Becall yonr remembrances, search 
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through luBioiy, from the first and famous edict which 
granted liberty of oonscieace to ChriatianB, and see if you 
can discoTer an act fit to be compared for the extent of Ha 
effects to the act of emancipation. Behold seven million 
sonls free to serve and love God to the end of the world : 
and every time that this people, going forward in its life 
and in its liberty, shall carry back ifie view of the man 
who ehall etndy the secret of its ways, it will meet the 
name of O'Connell at the end of its servitnde and at the 
commencement of its r^eneration (renawance).' 

The body of O'Connell waa interred in the cemetery of 
Glasnevin. It was followed to the grave by a procession 
of at least 50,000 persons, in which Omngemen and Rib- 
bon men walked side by side, while a far larger number 
assembled to see the remains of the great agitator borne 
to their last resting-place. The halt, the maimed, and the 
blind gathered ttronnd the coffin, in the hope that a 
nuracnlons virtue wonld go forth from it to heal their 
infirmities. At the head of the sorrowing crowd that 
followed the corpse were the lord chancellor of Ireland, the 
lord mayor of Dublin, and a crowd of arcbbishopB, bishops, 
and other dignitaries of the Roman Catholic ohnrcb. 

The prat«ctiomsts had repeatedly asserted that the 
league wonld be continued for the agitation of ulterior 
objects after the great qnestion for which it professed to 
agitate eEclnuvely, and from which it derived its name, 
had been set at rest. The Duke of Richmond, in portictilBr, 
had declared in his place in the House of Lords, that the 
league never woold be dissolved till it had destroyed the 
church and every institntion of the country. The falsity 
of these predictions was speedily manifested. On the 25tli 
of June the bill which repealed the duties on com passed 
the House of Lords. On the 2d of July, in the same 
year, the league was dissolved, with the necessary pre- 
caution of appointing a committee to call it again into 
existence in case any serioas attempt should be mode to re- 
verse the policy of which it had secured the triumph. The 
good faith oi the le^ue was farther manifested by the dis- 
position it made of its remaining funds. On the day of 
its dissolution 10,000^ were voted to Mr. Wilson, its chair- 
man, as an acknowledgment of the great services he had 
rendered in that capacity, and of the sacrifices of time and 
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attention to his private affairs tliat he had made. It was 
weU known that Mr. Cobden had lost at least 20,000?. 
through the manner in which hia time and attention had 
been engrossed by tho share he had taken in promoting 
the free-trade canae. Steps were therefore taken not only 
to reimbarse him, bnt to raise sach a snm as wonld enable 
him for the fntore to devote his great abilities to the serrice 
flf his conntry. 

The year ijiat was marked by the great economic^ erents 
that have been narrated was also illsBtrated by the accom- 
plishmeat of a great scientific feat — the discovery of the 
planet Neptnne. It had some time before been observed 
that the planet to which the names of Uranus, Herschel, and 
OeoTginm Sidus had been given, and which np to this time 
had been sappoacd to be the ontermost planet of onr system, 
deviated at a certain part of its orbit from the carve in 
which it previously moved, in a manner that led the German 
astronomer Beasel to conjecture, and to state in a lecture 
delivered at Eonigsberg in 1840, that these pertnrbations 
were dne to the existence of a planet outside Uranos. A 
long series of most difficult and laborious calculations were 
carried on simnltaneously by two young astronomers, M. Le- 
verrier of Paris and Mr. Adama of the University of Cam- 
bridge ; and they both arrived at conclusions nearly identical 
with regard to the position occupied by the supposed planet. 
Gnided hy the information afforded by Leverrier, M. Galle 
flf Berlin succeeded in pointing his telescope on the planet 
on the night of the 2Sd of September ; and on the 1st of 
October Professor Challis announced that, proceeding on 
the calcnlationa that had been communicated to him by Mr. 
Adams, he had discerned it on the night of the 12th of 
Angnst, Thus priority of discovery seems to have belonged 
to the English astronomer, but priority of publication to 
hia French confrere. There can be no doubt that their 
merits were equal, and that each had conducted his own 
WeBtigatioii independently of the other. 
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THE people's CHABTEB. 

Whilx the body of O'Connell was being conTef ed from 
Q^noa to ito final resting-place in Irelaadj the general 
election was taking place. The cnrcomBtances under which 
it occurred caueed it to be carried on with unprecedented 
order uid tranqnillity. There was ' no appeal to the people,' 
on any great question of national polity. The adoption of 
free trade had taken away the great bone of contention ; 
and though a more vigorona policy was anticipated from 
Lord J. Rnasell than from Lora Melbonriie, it was not ex- 
pected that the present government would nndertake any 
of those great organic changes which were demanded by a 
considerable portion of the commimity, and the annonnce- 
ment of which would hare roused the partisans of the 
ministry to greater enthusiasm, and prompted them to make 
greater exertions. On the other hcuid, the remnant of the 
conserTatiTe party, which had ranged itself under the leader- 
ship of Lord Stanley, Lord Or. Bentinck, ajid Mr. DiBraeli, 
had nothing to hold omt to its sapporters beyond ragno 
and general professions of attachment to onr ancient insti- 
tutions. Thus, if there was little enthusiasm for the Whigs, 
there was less for their opponents ; so that on the whole 
the goTemment gained by the election. The city of Lon- 
don sent three liberals, first among whom was the prime 
minister, and one conservatiTe, who, however, headed his 
liberal opponent, Sir G-. Larpent, by only three votes. The 
metropolitan boroughs, almost without exception, sent radi- 
cal representatives to the new Parliament. Bath rejected 
Roebuck ; Edinburgh lost the honour of being represented 
by Hacaiday, and sent a wealthy paper manufacturer to 
replace the great historian;* Mr. Gladstone's seat for 

* It onglit to be added, in j\ 
that the; reelected Mr. Hacauii 
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Oxford was atrongly but imsuccesefnlly contested by Mr. 
Homid, a cbampign of the no-popery party. Though the 
government coiild boast that it had a few more nominal 
BQpporters in the new Parliament, it waa doubtfnl whether 
it htid gained in real strengtb by the disBolntion, on account 
of fbe great number of independent members returned, who, 
thongh willing to give the government a general support, 
were in no way pledged or disposed to go with them if they 
disapproved of the moasuree they brongbt forward. 

The new Parliament was summoned to meet on the 18th 
of November'' for two reasons. First, because great com- 
mercial distress prevailed thronghont tbe United Kingdom 
to an extent that required the intervention of the legislature j 
and next, because the murders, robberies, and other out- 
rages perpetrated in Ireland bad become so numerous and 
eo atrocioua, that the govomment was compelled to go to 
Parliament at once for additional repressive powers. The 
Bcsfflon was opened by commission ; and the Queen's speech 
indicated an intention on the part of the government to 
bring before the House the question of tbe navigation laws ; 
a question nearly allied to that of protection, and which 
might therefore be expected to be decided in accordance 
with those free-trade principles, that were now completely 
in the ascendant. 

The commercial distress was the most pressing and the 
most important subject, and chiefly obtoined the earliest 
attention of the House. On the 2d of December the chan- 
cellor of the exchequer proposed the appointment of a com- 
mittee to investigate its causes, and to endeavour to 
ascertwn how far it had been affected by the laws regnlating 
the isgne of bank-notes payable on demand. The consider- 
ation of this question had been in some degree anticipated 
in the debates on the address. Neverthelesa it was long 
and eagerly discussed; for though there was no doubt at 
all as to tbe reality of the distress, there was much difEereuce 
of opinion as to the causes to winch it waa to be attributed, 
and consequently as to the manner in which it should be 
dealt with. The motion of the chancellor of the exchequer 
was ultimately adopted, and another committee for the 
came object was a]>pointed by tbe Lords. 

This BQbjeot having been thns disposed of for tbe present, 
the attention of the legislature was next directed to ihe 
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question of the rapressicm of crime in Ireland, in refeience 
to whicli the government was placed in a very embarraeaing 
positton. Little more than a year had elapsed eince &ej 
had obtained office by opposing the Anna bill of tistat 
predeceeaors. They had then Uienuelves taken up that 
bill, and had been obliged to abandon it, on aeconnt of the 
strong objectiona that were enterbined against it by many 
of their own supporters ; and now they foiind themselTes 
once more compelled to come to Parliament, and to ask it 
to giant them powers at least aa great as those which at 
their instigation had been refused to their predecesaois. 
bideed, the state of Ireland was snch that no gorermnent 
could possibly abstain frrnn asking for extraordinary powera, 
or coud hononrably continne to hold office if those powers 
were refused. Sir G. Grey, in introdncing a Toeasnre on 
ihe snbject, referred to fonr classes of crimes, the inO'ease 
of which justified the demand which the goTemment made 
for extraordinary powers : the nomber of homicides, which 
in the six months ending October 1846 was 68, in the six 
months ending October 1847 was 96 ; the nnmber of 
attempts on life by firing at the person, which in six 
months of 1846 was 55, was in the same six months of 
1847, 126 ; the number of robberiea of arms, which was in 
six months of 1846, 207, in the same six months of 1847 
was 530 ; and the number of firings of dwellings, which in 
six months of 1846 was 51, was in the same six months of 
1847, 116. These &cte, however, were far from giving an 
adequate idea of the increase of those offences in districts 
which were now particnlarly infested by crime. The total 
nnmber of the offences he had just mentioned amonnted in 
the last month to 195 in the whole of Ireland; bat the 
coonties of Glare, Limerick, and Tipperwy famished 139 
of them. Sir B. Peel, casting aside all personal considera- 
tions, avowed that he could not resist the appeal which 
Sir G. Grey had made to him and to the House in favour 
of the bill ; and as an Irish member had nrged that repa- 
ration was due to him for having been tamed ont of office 
on a coercion bill, he generonsly repHed, ' The beet repaia- 
tjon that can be made to the last government wiD be to 
assiet the present government in passing this law.' This 
noble condnct, calculated to mse not only the estsmalion 
in which Sir R. Peel was deservedly held, bat the character 
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of British Btatesmaiiship in the eyes of both Englishmen. 
md foreigners, do doabt inftnenced coDsiderably the result 
of the division on the question of the introdnction of thd 
bill, which was carried by a majority of 213. 

The general election had the reanlt of bringing a very 
important question a stage nearer to its final settlement. 
One of the members who had been retnmed with Lord J. 
BoBsell for the city of London was Baron Rothschild, a Jew 
both by extraction and by religion. It was natural, there- 
fore, tnat a premier whose name was identified with the 
cause of ciril and religions liberty, and who had already 
exerted himself to obtain emancipation for the Jews, should 
be stimulated to make a fresh effort now that he was thus 
specially rn^d to it by the great constituencr which he 
repreaented, and which had retnmed him at thenead of the 
polL TTis dnty, his interest, and his convictions, all com- 
bined to lead bim to support in the strongest manner the 
claim of his colleague to take his seat in the assembly to 
which the suffrt^s of the metropolis had sent them both. 
He accordingly submitted to the House the foUowing reso- 
iiition T ' That it is expedient to remove all civil disabilities 
at present affecting her majesty's subjects of the Jewish 
religion, with the like exceptions as are provided for her 
majesty's subjects professing the Roman Catholic religion.' 
This r^olution was supported not only by most of the Whig 
members of the House, but also by three persom^ies whose 
party connections led men to expect from them an adverse 
vote, Lord G. Bentinck, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Disraeli, 
the last himself belonging to the proscribed nation, and 
proud of his lineage. It was adopted by a majority of 67. 
A bill founded on the resolution was carried through the 
HoQse of Commons ; but, like many succeeding measures 
having the same object in view, knocked in vain at the 
door of the House of Lords, (hi the 20th of December, 
the special business for which Parliament had been assem- 
bled at this unusual season of the year having been trans* 
acted, the two Houses adjourned to the 3d of Febmary. 

Towards the close of this year two struggles took place 
in relation to the appointment of bishops, which at the 
time excited a deep interest, and served to bring into great 
prominence the unsatisfactory condition of the relation 
that azisted between the church and the state in regard to 
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this matter. In the conrse of this year two bishoprics 
-w^re vacant — the newlj-constitated eee of Manchester and 
that of Hereford. The persona appointed to fill them were 
the Bev. J. P. Iiee, head master of King Edward's School 
at Birmingham, and the Bev. Dr. Hampden, regins pro- 
fessor of divinity in the UniTersity of Orford. To both 
tbeee appdntments very strong objections were entertained. 
Ifr. Gntteridge, a sni^teon in Birmingham, had openly and 
distinctly charged Mr. Lee with having been intoxicated 
while perfomiing divine service, as well as on other occa- 
sions. This charge, publicly made, had never been pnblicly 
met When, theMfore, the gentleman who was the subject 
of it was appointed to be the first bishop of Manchester, a 
general feelmg prevailed that the grave accusation thus 
made against him onght to be investigated. This feeling 
was strongly entertained and very forcibly urged in several 
public journals, and representations on the subject were 
made to the prime minister throagh the archbishop of 
Canterbury. He, however, persisted in the appointment, 
thoneb it is probable from the event that be stipulated that 
Mr. Lee should, before consecration to the office of bishop, 
take some steps to vindicate his character from the asper- 
sions that had been cast on it ; for, between his election 
to the see and the consecration, Mr. Lee brought an action 
i^tainst Mr. Gntteridge, which terminated most completely 
in his favour, Lord Chief- Justice Denman declaring that, so 
far from being tarnished, his character shone the brighter 
for the chaiges that bad been brought against him, and at 
the same time remarking with great severity on the con- 
dnot of his accuser in refusing to make an affidavit of his 
own belief of the truth of the charges which he had 
brought against the bishop elect. Mr. Outteridge was 
sabeeqnently tried for lib(d at the Warwick assizes, and 
convicted. 

The case of Dr. Hampden, though perhaps involving 
less important issaes, attracted much greater attention, 
and excited stronger feelings. He had been accused of 
publishing heretical doctrines ; and on bis appointment by 
Lord Melbourne to the office of regiua professor of divinity 
in the University of Oxford, the work which was said to 
contain them had been censured by a formal vote of the 
majority of the convocation of the University of Oxford ; a 
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body not likdyto deal with aadh chaises 8:6 had been made 
ftgamst Dr. ^mpden in a calm and judicial spiril), and 
whose censore therefore, in the ejea of dispassionate men, " 
earned with it little weight. However, this decision had 
been, bo fu: respected hy the nniveraity anthorities, acting 
in concert with Borenbl bishops, that Dr. Hampden had 
been deprived of the privilege which had belonged to his 
predecessors in the r^ns profeBSorship of divinity, of 
granting certihca'tes of attendance at his lectures to students 
of the sacred profession as a nec^sary preliminary to their 
being admitted to holy orders. In spite of these censares, 
Lord J. BoBsell advised the crown to appoint Dr. Hampdea 
to the bishopric of Hereford, This recommendation was 
DotnnnataiaLly regarded by the opponents of the designated 
Inghop as an. insolt to the ohnrch. If they regarded his 
appointment to the regina professorship as highly objec- 
timable, they must of course regard his nomination to the 
episcopal bench as still more censurable. The conseqnence 
me, QiAt a far londer outcry was raised against bis appoint- 
ment than against that of the new bishop of Maochester, 
thongh the former was only accused of doctrinal error, 
while the latter was aocnaed of gross and indecent immo- 
nlity. The bishop of London, the leading high churchman, 
and &B bishop of Winchester, the leading low churchman, 
on the episcopal bench, signed a remonstrance to Lord J. 
Bnssell, which was also subscribed by several other bishops. 
Dr. Menyweather, the dean of Hereford, and the head of 
the chapter by which Dr. Hampden was to he elected, wrote 
to Lord J. Bnssell letters, in which he strongly protested 
■gainst the appointment, and announced that, if it were 
pernsted in, he should disregard ail conseqnences, and 
fire his vote (gainst the election of Dr. Hampden to the 
bighoprio. 

TtwBo two cases of Dr. Lee and Dr. Hampden were pro- 
bably the two first in which any opposition had been offered 
to the nominee of the orown, and they served to show hoir 
completely all the precautions that had once eosted against 
an improper appointment had been nullified in practioe, 
ud had become a solemn and almost blasphemoas farce. 
The empty form of an election by the dean and chapter is 
gone tiirongh. A cxmg^ £Slwe (permission to elect) is sent 
down, requiring aad commanding the electors, by 4dieir 
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&ith and allegiance hj whicb they stand bonnd to tier 
majesty, that they elect such a person ae may be devoted to 
God, &c. This license is, howerer, accompanied br a 
recommendationof the nominee of the crown. The members 
of the chapter then assemble in the choir of the cathedral. 
There they solemnly invoke the aid of the Holy Spirit to 
asBiet them in choosing well. They then proceed to the 
chapter-honse to make the election; bnt if their choice 
shonld t&H on any other person than the one recommended 
to them by the crown, tiiey incur the painB and penalties 
of prsemnnire, which inTolre deprivation of their benefices, 
confiscation of their property, imprisonment for life or 
daring pleasnre, being put out of the pale of the law, and 
any proctore or lawyers who may defend them are liable 
to similar penalties. Snch were the stringent regulations 
with which. Henry Vlll. had intrenched and defended his 
prerogatiTe, and to which general attention was now drawn 
in consequence of the two t^pointments to which we have 
referred. In the case of Dr. Iiee the election was carried 
out without opposition ; bnt in that of Dr. Hampden the 
dean fnlfilled his threat of giving his vote against the elec- 
tion ; bnt as he was only supported by one other member 
of the chapter, he neither preventod the election from 
taking place, nor incnrred the penalties which would have 
attended a snccesefnl opposition to it. Still, liowever, 
another farce remaned to be gone through, — the confinn- 
ation of the election of the two bishops elect. This takes 
place for the northern province in the church of St. James's 
and for the province of Canterbury in Bow chnrch. In both 
cases ohjections were offered ; but in that of Dr. Hampden 
they were made with a great array of lawyers, 'who had 
been retained by the opponents of the bishop elect. The 
judge took hia place, opponents were called on to ^pear, 
proclamation was made that their objections would be 
beard, and that if they should withhold them, they would be 
regarded as 'contumacious.' The opponents accordingly 
came forward, and were told that they were contumacious 
for making the objections, and that the court would incur 
the jjenaltiea of prtemnnire unless it proceeded to confirm 
the nomination without regard to the objections that had 
been ui^ed. After this opposers were once more called 
on to appear, and pronounced to be contomacions because 
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an ecclesiastical mockery. In the case of Dr, Hampden 
aa appeal wae made to the conrt of Queen's Bench, but 
without success. 

Parliament resumed its eittings on the Srd of February, 
1848, the day to which it had been adjourned over the 
Ohriatmas TScation. The first qaestlon that occupied tho 
attention of the House of Commons on the reamnption of ita 
tdttings was that of the condition of our Weat-India sugar- 
producing colonies, in which great distress prevailed. This 
diatrras che protectionist DatumUy attributed to the gra- 
dual removal of the protection which had been aSorded to 
those colonies, and Lord G. Bentinck moved for and ob- 
tained the appointment of a select committee to inquire into 
their present condition and prospects. The next attempt 
to afford them relief came from the ministerial side of the 
House. The chaoicellor of the excheqner proposed a loan of 
200,000t, subsequently reduced to l?0,000i., to be employed 
in promoting the immigration of free labourers into tho 
colonies. The debate on this motion gave rise to a violent 
explosion of angry personalities. Lord G. Bentinck accusing 
Mr, Hawes, the under colonial secretary, of having sap- 
pressed an important despatch, in order to keep the House 
and tho public in the dark with regard to the real condition 
of the colonies. This insinuation was repelled by Mr. Hawea 
with great warmth ; and Lord J. Rnssell, who followed him, 
expressed himself still more indignantly. 

* In general,' said the noble lord, ' with r^^ard to these 
matters, it is qnite evident that these mean frauds, these 
extremely disgraceful tricks, which the noble lord imputes 
to my noble Mend, are not the faults and the characteris- 
ticB of men high in office in this conntiy. They are the 
chuw^teristicB of men who are engaged in pursuits which 
the noble lord long followed. (_Loud eriea of " Oh, Oh ! " 
and great u^roaT.") Some time ago the noble lord very 
greatly distinguished himself by detecting a fraud of this 
nature (lovd ckeere amd anmter cheers) with respect to the 
name and age of a horse, a transaction in which he showed 
TOT great quickness of apprehension.' i^Qreat confueion.) 

uixA J. BuBsell proceeded in a similar strain and 
'with like interruptions for some time loiter. Then Mr. 
Disraeli rose to avenge his noble friend, and no ona 
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oodld render th&i service Trith greater force and effect. 
He Bud ; 

' Sir, charges of ibis nature are not to be disposed of ly 
appeals to higb Btation and pedigree. Lord George Ben- 
tmck's inde&tigable spirit of investigation and conrage are- 
not to be cowed hy^ any bravo, whatever his position, nor 
to be bullied either in the ring or on the treasmy bench. In 
the matter of the horse. Lord George h&s been th&nlced bj 
s meeting at Hewmarket, the chainnaji of which meeting 
was the Duke of Bedford. This is not the first time that 
despatohes have been treated nnsatigf actorily by an adminis- 
tration. The Hoase may remember the suppression of the 
despatches of Sir Alexander Barnes.' 

Strong personalities were bandied backwards and for- 
wards, nntil at length Mr. Hawee indulged in lai^nage 
which drew on hirn the rebnke of the speaker, which pat 
an end for the present to the dispute. On a division, the 
votes were — 

For the ^OTemment proposal ....... 260 

Agsimtit 245 

Majorityfor thegoremment . , , . . 15 
This division showed pretty plainly, what indeed was al- 
ready well known to be the case, that the government was 
far from commanding such a majority as would enable it to 
carry in their integrity the m^asnrea it deemed to be neces- 
B&Tj. This division, however, decided the question in favour 
of ministers ; bat the discnssion.was still carried on at con- 
siderable lei^ih in both Honses. 

Following the good example of their predecessors in 
of&ce, mimsters brooght their financial statement before 
the Honse at the earliest possible period. But here the 
resemblance ended. They did not exhibit that skill and 
steadiness in dealing with financial questions, that com- 
plete masteiy over sJl the details of taxation, which in- 
spired such confidence in the guidance of Sir R. Peel. 
Their difficulties and embarrassments were no doubt great, 
and they had increased them not a little by lending too 
ready an ear to the outcry that had been raised for the in- 
crease of the army and navy through suspicion of the designs 
of France against our oountiy. As this was the first of the 
invasion-panic budgets, it is desirable that we should place 
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before our readers the groands on which it waa defended 
by the prime miniBtOT. After going through the estimatea 
oi the rerenue ajid expenditure of the coimtTy, and show- 
ing that the ezpenditore would probably exceed the incoms 
by about 2,141,2092., he remarked that this deficiency moBt 
be met either by increased taxation or by great rednctiona 
in the army and navy. In reference to the Mter altematiTO 
he thus expressed his opinions and those of bia coUeagnes : 
'No one can dispnte that this conntry may be involved 
in a war. Since the peace ot 1815, disputes between this 
«oimtry, the United States, Bnssia, and France have only 
been allayed by great forbearance on both sides. However 
tranquil, therefore, the atmosphere may be at present, theire 
may at any time be an unforeseen storm ; and I am the more 
■convinced of that circumstance, when I recollect that Mr. 
Ktt in 1792 anticipated a long continuance of peace. It 
most be borne in mind that in the last three hundred yeais 
&e elementa on various occasions have been onr friends, and 
expeditions against us, prepared with most zealous care, 
have been defeated only 1^ adverse winds. The science 
and skill of late years have enabled seamen to traverse the 
<ua against winds and tides, and that circumstance may in- 
dnce hostile powers to consider this comitry more open to 
invasion. Under a king who is a sincere lover of peace, 
since 1833 the active preparations and increase of the naval 
force of France have been very extensive. The number of 
seamen has been increased from 18,000 to 20,000 ; vessels at 
sea, from 153 to 216 ; steamers, from 66 to l20 ; the expen- 
ditnre from 2,280,0001. to 3,902,0001. The whole expense of 
tie rrench army and navy in 1847 waa 23,817,000(. Pre- 
;parations have not been wanting on our side. Since 1835 
we have increased the number of our seamen from 26,000 to 
43,000men; of our soldiers from 100,991 to 138,769; and onr 
ordnance corps from 8,252 to 14,294, making an incre^e of 
60,321 on our military force in the whole. Besides, the late 
^jvemment has organised 15,000 soldiers of the line as pen- 
sioners. Thepresentgovemment has formed a force of 9,800 
men out of the workmen in the docliyards, who aa infantry 
and artillery are in possession of and capable of working 
1,080 goos. A plan has also been carried into effect for drill- 
ing and organising the coastguard, and for keeping a sap- 
plemental force r^y in case the services of the coastgaard. 
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diODld tw wanted elsewliere, which wonld Bopplf a force of 
6,000 men. The charge of the annj, ■bb.tj, and ordnance 
has mcreaaed from 11,730,073!. in 1835 to 17,340,0961. in 
1847. I propose to make an increase of 164,0001. on the 
naval estimates ; bat of that sum only 70,000^. will go to 
the real increase of onr naval expenditure, 94,0001. being f or 
expenditure not naval. The de^ciencies of the defences of 
onr ports and dockyards attracted the attention of the late 
government, which gave orders fortheir examination. That 
subject had been too long neglected ; bat since the year 
18m!, 262,0001. has been expended on works for the de:bnce 
of Fortsmonth, Plymouth, Devonport, Pembroke, Sheemess, 
and the Thames ; and they are now, in the opinion of the 
Dnke of Wellington and &e master of the ordnance, in a 
satisfactory state. Ministers do not intend to increase the 
force of the army by a single man, yet the number of sol- 
diers in the United Kingdom will be augmented l^ &» 
retom this year of 5,000 men, if not more, from India ; so 
that in the coarse of the summer I e^iect we shall have a 
force of 60,000 men in the British Isles. As compared with 
the year 1835, this will be an increase of 20,000 men. Tbo 
whole increase on the militaiy, naval, and ordnance esti- 
mates will be 358,000{. ; but, in addition to this, I propose 
to take a vote of 150,0002., to lay the f onndation of a m^tia 
force for the defence of the country in case of an invasion ; 
a contingency which, however remote, it is necessary to 
take into oar calonlations.' 

Lord J. Boasell stated that the ezpenditnre he cont^n- 
plated for the yearendii^ 1849 was 54,596,5001. To meet 
the deficiency which this expenditure would occasion, he 
proposed, amidst lond mummre, to continae the income tax, 
which wonld expire in April next, for five yea^ longer, and 
increase ita amount from 7d. to 1», in the pound. He pro- 
posed to remit the h^hly-injurionB duties imposed in l&iS 
on copper ore, and which produced 41,0001.; and he calcu- 
lated that he would then luive a snrplns of income over ex- 
penditure amonntdng to 113,0002. In another year he hoped 
that the snrplns would be largely increased by the cessation 
of the war which was now bemg carried on against the 
GaSres, and that then he should be enabled to remit some 
of those duties which pressed most heavily on the elastia 
apringe of industry. 
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!ITever, perhaps, did any bndget call forth a greater 
wnonnt of adveree criticism^ The free-trade party, repre- 
Bented by Measre. Hume, Cobden, and Bright, regarded it 
with diunay, and londly demanded that onr ezpenditore 
shonld be brought down to the level of our income, instead 
of our income being broi^ht np to the level of so extrava- 
gant an expenditure W increased taxation at a time when 
the difitresBed atate of onr commerce and mannfactarea 
seemed to reqaire confiiderable rednctionB. The protoc- 
tionisbB exulted over the testimony to the correctness of their 
opinions and predictions of the disaetroos results of &ee 
trade which seemed to be afforded by the statement of the 

eime minister. Independent members reminded Lord J. 
Dssell of his epecches against the income tax when brought 
forward by Sir B,. Feel, and demanded that now, when it 
was reimposed, it should at least be more justly distributed. 
One or two only faintly prised the ministerial proposal. 

But if the dissatisfaction which the proposal to increase 
the income tax excited in the House was great, it was still 
greater in the country. In vain did the chancellor of the 
exchequer attempt to mollify pnblic feeling by farther ex- 
planations. Petitions and remoustranceB against the govern- 
ment plan ponred in from all sides, and it soon became 
evident that the country would not endure the proposed 
increase of the income tax, and that neither this nor any 
other administration could carry it. Under these circnm- 
stanoes, ministers wisely resolved to yield without delay ; 
and on the 28th of February the chancellor of the exchequer 
announced that the government had resolved to abandon 
their intention of proposing an increase of the income tax, 
and submitted to the House the changes in the budget 
which this concession rendered necessary. 

A long debate took place on the question raised by an 
amendment proposed b^ Mr. Hume, that the income tax 
should be renewed for a single yeEU*. The discussion turned 
not only on the serious question at issue, but on the income 
iaz, and the financial system introduced by Sir B. Peel, and 
the relative merita of direct and indirect taxation. Of 
course the government resisted Mr, Hume's proposal, and 
urged as an additional cause for maintaining the credit of 
the country at this moment, the revolution which had taken 
place in France, and had compelled King Louis Philippe to 
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seek a refuge on our bHotm. In the oomse ai the dehato 
8tT B. Feel umonnced his intention to support ministera on 
this qneation, and declared his unabated confidence in Hie 
flfstem of finance which the income tax had enabled him 
to inangniate, and which the present ministerB were carry- 
inir ont to the best of their abiliij nnder the great diffi- 
duties in which Uiey were placed by the present distress. 
Their commercial and financial policy was also ably vindi- 
cated W Messrs. Wilson and Gladstone, and was assailed 
by Lord G. Bentinck and Mr. Disraeli. Mr. Cobden pat 
toe srgnment for direct taxation with that admirable clw- 
ness and perspicnity that were characteristics of his mind. 
' While the Honae frets over its sevenpence in the pound, 
the poor are payiog twice that nnmber of shillings in the 
pound aa tiie great staples of their oonsmnption. For 
every 20«. the working classes expend on tea, they paylO*. 
of duty ; for every 20*. they expend on angar, they pay fo- 
ot dnty ; for every 20s. they expend on coffee, th^ pay 8t. 
duty ; on soap, 5(. ; on beer, 4». ; on tobacco, 16a. ; on spirits, 
lie. When yon bear in mind that the working classes 
eqwnd mooh more income on these articles than people of 
onr class, yon cumot bat see that this ^nonnts to ui income 
t^ not of 7d, per pound, bat eometimBB of 12s., 1S»., or 
16». in the potmd ; while men of some tJiooBaads a year 
expend a vast deal more in bnying fnmitnre, horses, car- 
riages, books, and other things which pay comparatively 
little tax. And hence it ia that in this country, where we 
derive so much revenue from articles which enter largely 
into the consnniption of the working classes, you find, when 
trade is bad in I^ncashire or ihronghout the conntiy, the 
chancellor of the exchequer reminding you that the elate of 
the revenue has been affected by the state of trade. Both 
for the Bake of trade, and for tite sake of the people, yon 
must diminiah your expenditure, or increase the amonnt of 
your direct taxation.' 

Mr. Cobden next proceeded to deal in the same per- 
spicnons maoner witii the sabject of the ineqnalitdes of 
tike income tax, and the necessity that existed for their 
removal. 

' Make your tax jmt,' he exclaimed, ' in order that it may 
be permanent. It is ridicnloos to deny the broad distinc- 
tion that exists between incomes derived from izadee and 
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profcBsiona, and those drawn from land. Take ihe caoe of 
a tradeaman with 10,0002. of capital ; he geta 5001. a year 
interest, and 5001. more for Mb eiaU. and indnatiy. Ib this 
maji's 1,0002. a jear to be mulcted in the same amoont 
ivith l,OO0f. a year derived from a real property capital of 
25,000i. ? So with the caaes of professional men, who 
literally lire by the waste of their brains. The plain fair 
dealing of the coimtiy revolts at an eq^oal levy on such 
different eorte of properly. Professional men, and men in 
business, put in motion the wheels of the social system. It 
is their indostry and enterprise that mainly give to realised 
property the yaloe that it bears ; to them therefore the state 
first owes sympathy and support. Every leading member 
has admitted the injostice of the tax, yet government has 
neither taken any means, nor shown any disposition, to 
apply a remedy. It is not too late even now to have an in- 
-qoiiy into this matt«r. Appoint a committee, and let there 
be npon it — what there is not in the cabinet — an equal pro- 
portion of merchants, manufacturers, professional men, and 
landed proprietors or other po^sssors of realised property ; 
sid I eng^e that in less time than ib woidd take to fix the 
tariff of a railway com.pany, to determine whether coal 
ahonld pay a penny a ton, lime threehalfpence, and com. 
twopence, they will find a mode of adjusting the tax on 
equitable principles. But no attempt of that kind has been 
siade, and no promise is held ant ihai such an attempt will 
be made. It is the dry pedantic adhesion to the letter of 
ibe law, which has roused the indignation of the country. 
If a distinction were made between permanent and preoa- 
lions incomes, if a gradation of duty were established, I 
midertake to say that yon would have no remonstrance from 
the great moonfacturing seats of the north.' 

Lord J. Russell admitted the inequality. of the tax, bnt 
declared that it was impossible to remedy it; and main- 
tained that the attempt to do so would render the tax far 
less productive and &r more vexatious than it had ever 
been before. With regard to the proposal that the estimates 
should be reduced, he said that they had been framed at a 
time when everything appeared tranquil, bnt even then ha 
felt ths necessity of being prepared for any emergency that 
might arise ; and this was much more necessary now after 
tha eztraordisaiy events that had occnrred oa the Coi^ 
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tinent. Mr. Hume's amendment it&b enpported by 138 and 
opposed by S63 mambers. 

Then came the discnssicm of the proposal for the exten- 
sion of the income tax to the sister country. It appeared 
that the great majority of the Irish members had voted for 
the imposition of an income tax on England, and it was 
n^ed that the Iinglish members might fairly return the 
faronr. The proposal was, however, resisted by tbe gaTem> 
nient on the groond of the distress stiU prevailing in Ireland, 
and was negatived by 218 to 138. 

We have seen that the government had proposed to meet 
an anticipated d^ciency in the revenne amounting to about 
3,000,000i. by an increase in the income tax, which, how- 
ever, the force of pnblic opinion had compell^ them relac- 
tantly to abandon. It was therefore necessary that they 
should resort to some other means of equalising the revenne 
of the country with its expenditure. Something was hoped 
for from the labours of a select committee which had been 
appointed to consider what reductions coiild be made in the 
army, navy, and ordnance estimates ; but as it was evident 
that their recommendationB were not likely to produce a 
saving which would be eqnal, or nearly eqnsJ, to Uie amount 
of the deficiency, it was anticipated that ministers would 
bring forward some scheme of taxation calculated to fill up 
the void in the revenue. The chancellor of the exchequer, 
however, steadily resisted all efforts that were made to in- 
dnce him to stete the intentions of the government till the 
report of the select committee had enabled them to measure 
the amount of the deficiency which they would have to 
deel with ; and it was not until the 25th of Augoei that 
the amended financial statomeut of the government was 
brought forward by the chaacellor of the exchequer in a 
committee of the whole House. He then announced that, 
on the one hand, by reductions to the amount of 82S,000f. 
that had been effected in the military, naval, and miscel- 
laneous expenditure, and, on the other, by an increase that 
had taken place in various items of the ordinary revenue 
amounting to not lees than 340,000i. above what Lord J. 
Aussell had calculated on, to which he added 80,000{., the 
last remnant of the China money, the deficiency of the- 
revenne that had to be made Qp had been reduced to 
292,S05Z., and he expressed a confident expectation that at 
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the end of the financial year this deficiency would have 
disappeared. Bat the extraordinai^ expenses that had been 
innured in the CaSre war and in other ways had raised 
the amonnt of the total deficiency to be provided for to 
2,500,0001. The demands on the consolidated fnnd were 
already so f^at, that it was nndesirable to supply this 
deficiency from that source, and he therefore proposed to 
bcoTow the 2,000,0002. needed to anpply the deficit. Lord 
O-. Bentinck snggeeted that the difficult sbonld be met by 
a reimposition of the cnstoms dntiee taken off, as he main. 
tained, to the very aerions injury of the revenue, and by 
the removal of which the foreigner was the only gainer ; in 
fact, by a return to the policy which Parliament had bo 
deliberately discarded. Of caurae, this Buggestiou was not 
mitertained by the govenunent. 

The speech from the throne had indicated that it waa 
the intention of ministers to bring forward in the conrse of 
this seaaion a bUl for the alteration of the navigation laws, 
and the measure that had thus been announced was looked 
forward to by both partiea as the great battle-field of the 
aesaion. It was not, however, introduced till the 15th of 
May, when it was discussed at great length ; but as it was 
nltamately withdrawn, in order to be reintroduced in the 
fdlowing session, we reserve onr acconnt of the argumenta 
that were employed for and against the measure, for th» 
period when Parliament was fin^y called npon to pro- 
nonnce its decision on the question. 

While these events were occurring a revolution bad been 
effected in Paris, which had swept away the throne of Louia 
Philippe, and substituted for it a provisional government. 
The best of all republics, as Lafayette had denominated tho 
mle of the citizen king, when he was called to aseume the 
chief power in France, had made way for a really repub- 
lican, government. This revolution bad the effect almost 
everywhere of raising the hopes and expectations of those 
who desired to witness the overthrow of the existing 
govemmente, but nowhere more so than in Ireland, where 
the ohronio discontent had been increased hy sofferii^, and 
bv the operation of those repressive laws to whidb tho 
^iglisb government and legislatnre had been oompdled 
to resort. The place which had been occupied by Mr. 
O'ConneU ww filled by Mr. Smith O'Brien, who led tfa» 
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diBconteated party with more violence, but far loss tact, 
ability, and caution. He aTowedlj aimed, not only at a 
repeal of the legislatire onion between the two kingdoms, 
bnt 4m entire separation of them ; and it was quite evident 
that the great body of his conntrymen were prepared to 
support us projects, and that nothing bat a favourable 
opportnnity was wanting to bring on a civil war, in. which, 
thongh tbe mother coimtry waa sore to frininpb. in the end, 
niQclt blood wonld be shed, and mnltitndee of the loyal 
people of Ireland woold probably be massacred. It was 
necessary that steps should be taken to prevent these 
disastroos consequences ; and the 'govemmemt^ acting under 
the advice of the lord lienteoaDt of Ireland, determined to 
propose to Parliament the sospenBiou of tiie babeas-corpns 
act in that conntry. The serions character of the emer- 
mcy silenced for the moment the strife of parly. Lord 
1. Bnasell introduced the proposed measnre to an assemUy 
evidently prepared to give it a very f avonrable reception. 
Sir H. Peel generonsly snpported it, without indulging in 
one syllable of reproach against ministers for the opposition 
they made to the repressive measures he had proposed, 
and the rejection of which, throngh their assistance, had 
brought about the dissolntiou of his administration. Mr. 
Disraeli, and the protoctionists generally, vied with him in 
giving their warm snpport to ^e measure of the govern- 
ment. Only Hr. Feargos O'Connor, Mr. Sbaiman Craw- 
ford, and a fen Irish members objected. Even Sir Lucius 
O'Brien, the brother of Mr. Smith O'Brien, bat a man of 
very different political opinions, announced that he bad felt 
it his duty to snpport the proposition of the government. 
The bill waa passed withont a division, and the standing 
orders in both Honses were suspended in order that it 
might be passed more rapidly. It was generally felt — felt 
even by the majority of tiie repealers in the Honse of Com- 
mons — that Ireland was in danger of being pushed into a 
wicked and disastrous insurrection by men, who, if 
against t^ human probability they should achieve a 
momentary success, were incapable of constituting a govern- 
ment, and were certain to bring on their unhappy country 
evils compared with which even the sufferings she was 
now enduring might well be regarded as light and nnim- 
portantv 
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Bat while most of tlie Irieli mBmbers readily afiqniesced 
in the expediency of this precaatiomiry measure, they de- 
manded that it dionld be accompanied or cloBely followed 
by remedial m.easnre8 really calculated to rem.OTe the sai- 
feringB imder which their coimtry laboured. These de- 
maadswerestronglyput forward by Mr. Sbarman Crawford, 
who proposed a resolution to] the effect that it was the 
iatj of Parliament, in the present disturbed condition of 
Ireland, to bring forward such m.ea3nres ' as may be neces- 
sary to improve the condition, redress the grierancea, and 
establish tiie jnst rights of the Irish people.' At the same 
time he announced that if this motion should be carried, he 
intended to follow it np by proposing the resolution mored 
by Lord J. Buseell in 18^ namely, that the whole sabject 
w Irish grievances should be referred to a committee of th© 
whole House. The reply of Lord J. Russell to these pro- 
poeala ■was a, cry of regretful helplessneBS. He deplored 
the rejection of an eviction of tenants bill by the House of 
Lords, pleaded for gradual improvements, deprecated hasty 
legislation, gave his opinion that the Protestants of Ireland 
had a right to insist on the maintenance of an established 
chnzch, and dilated on the obstacles that stood in the way 
of the establishment of the Bomaa Catholic church in 
Ireland. Mr. Osborne reminded the House that on that 
very day, forty-five years ago, the Home was engaged in 
Buspen^ng the habeae-corpm act; and be bitterly com- 
pliuned tlrat nothing, absolutely nothing, hud been done in 
the interval for the pacification of Irelimd.* Mr. Crawford's 
motion vras rejected by a majority of 70. 

One remedial measure, however, was adopted in the 
Gonrae of this session. One cause of the distress under 
which Ireland almost continually laboured, and under 
which at this time she was suffering moat intensely, was 
l^t many estate were so loaded with mortgages and other 
charges, that the prtnirietors received little or nothing 
from them, and were destitnte of the means, even if they 
had tiie will, of spending money on the improvement of 
tiieir property. The government therefore brought in a 
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lull called the ' encnmbered-estates bill,' intended to facile 
tate tiie sale of propertiee placed in Bach circamstances ; in 
other words, to facilitate the transfei* of these estates from 
those who were without capital to those who were able and 
willing to mate such improTementa in the land of Ireland 
aa would make it more productive. The bill was intro- 
dnced in the first instance into the House of Lords, and 
went through it without anjiniportant changes, bnt was 
ooosiderablj altered in the Hoose of Commons. On its 
retom to the npper Honse, Lord Stanley m.0Ted that the 
amendments of the Commons should be referred to a select 
committee ; bat the majority decided to accept them with- 
out farther considera^n, and this important bill was 
adopted. 

The French rerolntion of 1848 had sent throogh Enrope 
a shock aa of a republican earthqnake, shaking every throne, 
and spreading constematioii far and wide. In England alone 
the news of that event produced no commotion, bat never- 
theless excited much nneasinesa There was, indeed, some 
ground for alarm. We have seen that Ireland was ready 
for an ootbreak ; aad in England the Chartists, who were 
very nmneroos among the working classes, would have been 
only too glad of an opportnnity of following the example 
which nad been set them by the French nation, by estab- 
lishing a republic in England, or at all events by carrying 
ont those changes in the constitntion which were embodied 
in the docnment which was styled the * People's Charter.' 
The majority of the English people had confidence in the 
stability of onr institutions, and entertained no fear that the 
example which had been set by the French people wonld 
be followed in England ; bnt ULey were apprehensive of a 
very serious outbreak, and feared that mnch injury might be 
done to life and properW. Before we proceed to rel^ the 
extent to which th^ fears were realised, we must sketch 
the history of the movement that gave birth to them. The 
a^tatdon we are now to record is one altogether different 
from that for the repeal of the corn-laws, but is one which 
was no less characteristic of onr country, and no less de- 
servii^ of serious attention. The long, patient, though not 
always wise, and temperate pnrsnit, chiefiy by the poorest 
of the working classes, of objects which were once scented 
by all parties, bnt have now been to a great extent attained. 
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and that too partly by the help of the party which, when 
they were first proposed, recoiled from them moat strongly, 
is ft spectacle which deserves the aerions attention of those 
who would folly understand the working of a constitotion 
nnder which erery demand that is founded on tmth and 
justice ia snre at length to obtain a respectfol hearing, and 
an ultimate trinmph.* 

Before the introdnotion of the Beform Bill, a strong and 
highly popnlar parfy advocated universal, or at least house- 
hold BnfErage, vote by ballot, and the shortening of the dura- 
tion of Fu'liamenta. But theee proposals were so dis- 
tasteful to the king and to Earl Grey, that though strongly 
ui^edat the opening of the year 1831, the attempt to bring 
them forward in connection with that measure was aban- 
doned, and its liberal character reconciled the advocates of 
these dianges to their postponement, and induced them to 
join in the ctt that was raised in favour of ' the hill, the 
whole bill, and nothing but the bUl;' and the feeling which 
this cry expressed continued to prevail for some time after 
that measure had become law. But though the radical 
party were satisfied for the moment, they had no intention 
to allow the ulterior changes, on which they had all along 
insiBted as being the necessary complements of the reform. 
bill, to be indefijiitety postponed, or altogether put aside ; 
and therefore, though well aware that thay conld not effect 
anything in the l^islatnre, they began to agitate for those 
changes. They proposed to confer the franchise on every 
adult man, thongh they were not yet prepared to adopt the 
suggestion of Coleridge, and bestow it eJbo on unmarried 
women. But even if this point shaald be gained, there 
were other difficulties to be removed before their principle 
could have its full realisation. The voter might be bribed, 
influenced, or intimidated into giving a vote contraiy to 
his conviction, or not voting at all. To meet this difficulty, 
it was proposed that all votes should be given secretly. 
The voter should therefore be protected by the baUot. 
Again, t^ vote of a man who lived in a town with a popu- 

* Hie fDbstance of the following hiftory of 

luhed by liie aathor in the " ' 

Bnce been carefolly revued, tiaureij rtwribicu, tuupuucu m njme parra, 
■bridged in others, and submitted to the coirectum of saDie who laboured 
K^ suffered in the oanee of which it relates the Tioismtadei. 
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l»tioii of more tlian 300,000 persons had evidently much 
lev inflnence in the resolt of a contest than that of a man 
■who inhabited a borough of only 300 or 400 inhabitantB. 
The remedy for this anomaly was to divide the constry into 
electoral districts nearly equal in popnlation. It might 
happen also that the man in whom, the majority of the 
electors deemed beet fitted to represent their views in the 
Honse of Commona, might be too poor to bear the cost of 
ui election, or the loss and expense of a residence in London. 
It was therefore suggested that all members of the lower 
Honse shonld receive a salary for the performance of their 
legislative duties. lastly, the member sent to represent a 
district in the House of Commons might prove recreant to 
the pledges he had given his constitnentB, and might 
totally (nurepresent those who sent him thither. This dim- 
cnlW it was proposed to meet by making elections annual, 
so that the Tinfftithfnl representative might know that his 
treachery would be speedily avenged, and the constitnency 
would be able very soon to replace him by another member, 
who would more truly reprraent their opinions. Con- 
siderations such as these led the members of what was 
called the extreme radical party to advocate nniversal 
or rather manhood enfir^e, vote by ballot, eqoal electoral 
districts, annual parliaments, and tiie payment of members 
of the Honse of Commons. To the argument that the people 
were not sufficiently edncated to make a wise and proper 
nse of the privil^es which the adoption of this plan would 
bestow on them, it was answered that the people never 
vonld be educated until they obtained the power <^ voting 
for reprraentativee in Parliament, and that then, and only 
then, the ruling classes would feel the necessity of giving 
the people such an education as wonld lead them to exercise 
Tightly a power they ought to possess, imd which they 
wonld acquire by force, if it should be much longer with- 
holden. 

'So sooner was the Beform struggle concluded than these 
views became prominent, and almt^t all men hoped or 
feared, according to the character of their political views, 
that they would soon be carried oat, Sevraal representa- 
tives of these opinions were elected members of the first re- 
formed Parliament ; but their numbers in that assembly 
were by no means in proportion to the numbers of those ly 
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whom these views were supported in the country. They 
were, however, advocated by many persons of great intelli- 
gence and natural eloquence, and by the elite of the work- 
ing classes, especially in the manniactnring districta. These 
were the leaders of the movement ; while the rant and file 
was chiefiy composed of those who were disappointed in 
the extravagant expectations they had formed of the benefits 
which wonld flow from the Keform BUI, and especially of 
those whose incmiible babite of indolence bad been severely 
bat vainly disciplined by the operation of the new poor- 
law. Out of these heten^ieneous elements two classes of 
Chartists, as we may now begin to call them, were gradnally 
formed : the first composed of the more edncated, who 
hoped to attain their ends by le^l and constitntional 
means ; the second, which was pxepared to have recourse to 
insnrrection and revolution. The former came afterwards 
to be styled moral-force Chartists, and the latter were known 
aa physical-force Chartists ; and as in eveiy great movement 
of this kind the most violent language and the strongest 
meaanres are sure to he the most popular, the advocates of 
physical force were the most loudly applauded, and could 
boast of having at least the most nnmerona, if not the most 
intelligent and influential, following. 

We have already seen that proposals for the purpose of 
realising some portions of the Chartist programme had 
been brought before Parliament, and rejected by majorities 
BO large as to render success hopeless ; and we have not 
thoDght it nccessaiy to mention how, year after year, 
various -motions were made on the subject, with no other 
result than that of ocouming to very little purpose the 
attention of the House of Commons. There was, however, 
one motion, of which we deem it necessary to make especial 
mention on account of its connection with the Chartist 
agitation. 

At the meeting of Parhament in the comjnencement of 
the year 1838, the question of the adoption of the ballot 
and the shortening of the duration of Parliaments, was raised 
by an amendment to the address on the Queen's speech, 
proposed by Mr. Duncombe, member for Finsbory, and 
seconded by Sir W. Moleswortb. In the course erf the 
debate on this motion, the fallowing declaratiou was made 
by Lord J. Hmeell : 
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' The opinioD of the majority of the people is, I do belieye, 
against progreBsive reforms in the representation, of which 
the efiect Tronld be only to introdace endless nncertamly, 
and inceBsantly to revive all those sgitatise circnmatances 
which, it may be recollected, impeded all the operatioiiB o£ 
commerce in the years 1831 and 1832. And I farther 
believe that, having gone through the stmc^les of the Be- 
fonn Bill, they do not think it would be for their interest 
to go on adopting fresh changes, to be inade in their torn 
the foundation of stUl farther alterations, and to end ia a 
plaji for nniversal suffrage. We, as a government, think 
it right to stand by the declarations of Lord Orey and Lord 
AlthoTp ; tve are not ashamed to be tlxe followers of ancb 
men, and by tbeir principles we are contented to abide.' 

When the Honse divided, twenty members voted forUr. 
Dnncombe's amendment, and this of conrse settled the 
qaestion bo far as the Honse of Commons was concerned. 
But the matter was not allowed to stop there. Six of these 
members were invited to confer with a depntation of six 
working men from a society which had been formed a short 
time before, and had taken the name of the ' Working Men's 
Association,' The resalt of this consnltationwasadocmneiit 
drawn np in the shape of a parliamentary bill, to which was 
given the title of the 'People's Charter.' It contained the 
ax points already mentioned : 1. mdverBal — or, as it is now 
more correctly deaignated, manhood- — snSrage ; 2. annual 
parliaments; 3. vote by ballot; 4. abolition of tiie property 
qnabfication then required for members of the Honse of 
Commons ; 5. the payment of members ; 6. eqnal electoral 
districts. The obvious effect of this plan, if carried, wonld 
be to give every man a vote ; to make the representative 
constantly responaible to his constitaente; to protect the 
voter from intimidation or corruption ; to give to the in- 
habitants of each electoral district the freest and most 
unconstrained choice of a representative by removing all 
obstacles likely to prevent the object of their choice from 
accepting the task confided to him ; and lastly, to ntake the 
TOt^ of all men thronghont the kingdom as nearly equi- 
pollent as possible. The charter certainly possessed the 
merit of embodying in a perfect logical and coherent man< 
ner the wishes and ideas of the most nnmerons and extreme 
portion of the radical party. At the conclnsion of th» 
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deliberations whicli had led to its adoption, O'Connell, on 
behalf of his fellow-members, handed it to tbe secretary of 
the Working Men's AsBociation, saying, ' There, Lovett, is 
your charter. Agitate for it, and never be content with 
anything less.' ^e charter was subsequently submitted 
to a public meeting, by which it was enthasiaatically 
apOTOved. 

During the months of August and September 1838 two 
large and important meetings were held, one at Birming- 
ham, the other in the New Palace-yard, at which the sis 
points we have mentioned were advocated, and mnch strong 
language nsed in reference to them. At the latter of these 
meetii^ an incident occurred which at the time attracted 
mnch attention. Mr. Vincent, the chiof Chartist orator, 
said in the conrse of a speech he delivered at it, ' We are 
kept down by knaves. Lord J. Bnssell is a knave, Henry 
Brongham is a knave, Peel is a knave, the Duke of Wel- 
lington is a knavo.' At this apostrophe Colonel Sir William 
Napier, who was present, rnshed to the front of the hustings, 
and exclaimed in a most excited manner, ' I contradict 
that : the Duke of Wellington ia no knave. He fonght for 
his country, nobly, bravely, and snccessfnlly ; and he is no 

Armed with the docnmeut which these meetings had 
sanctioned, the Working Men's Association lost no time in 
acting on the advice wmch O'Connell had given to their 
secretary. The principal agent in this work was Henry 
Hetfaeringtoo. He was a man of solid rather than showy 
abilities, more logical than eloquent, but gifted with in- 
domitable energy, coorage, and perseverance. With .him 
were associated Henry Vincent — Uie Demosthenes of the 
new morement — Lovett, the secretary of the association, 
and several other men of considerable natural parts, 
though generally ill-educated. These men have often be«n 
represented as mere mercenary traders in agitation, who 
aimed at leading the working classes to seek their elevation 
lather from political changes than from honest labour. No- 
thing can be more false or unjust than these imputations. 
That there were among the Chartista men who were ac- 
tuated by low and sordid motives, there can be no doubt; 
but the leaders whose names we have mentioned, and most 
of those who were associated with them, were thoroughly 
T 2 
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bonest entboaiasts, who eameetly at least, if not meelj', ad- 
vocated tlie social elevationof the working classea. The Bpirifi 
which pervaded both the leaders and the great masB of tiieir 
followers in this agitation was well expressed hy the follow- 
ing sentence printed at the bottom of the cards of member- 
ship of the association : ' The man who evades his share oE 
nsrfnl labonr diminiBhes the public stock of wealth, and 
throws his onu bnrden on his neigbbonr.' 

The lead in the new agitation, however, speedilj' de- 
volved on Feargns O'Connor, who became at once the sonl 
and the bane of it. E[e was originally an Irish barrister, and 
claimed descent from the ancient kings of Ireland. In 1831 
be was employed as an agent to promote the return to the 
House of Commons of followers of O'Connell. Hia frame 
was bercnlean, his bearing aristocratic and commanding; 
he waa endowed with great natural eloqnence, and had an. 
earnest and enthniastic zeal for the canBe,*which he served 
to the very best of his ability with tongae, pen, and fist. 
His legal knowledge, though not veiy profound, was of 
considerable service to a party very destitnte of it, and 
therefore gave him credit for more of it than he really 
possessed. He quickly became a prominent man, waa 
warmly patronised by.O'Connelt, to whom he rendered very 
important services ; and in 1833 snccessfollT contested the 
county of Cork, but lost bis seat for want of a qualification. 
He then qnairelled with O'Connell, and finding hia political 
career in Ireland closed, he threw himself into the GhartiGt 
^itation, and speedily took the lead in it. There can be 
no doubt that he was thoroughly honest, and animated 
with a hearty desire to benefit the working classes ; but he 
was intensely fond of power and popularity, and could bear 
no rival near hia throne. The consequence was, that the 
interests of the agitation were often sacrificed to big petty 
jealousieB, and that he alternately praised and abused, ca- 
ressed and attacked, encouraged and thwarted, almost every 
man who took a pronunent part in the Chartist citation. 
Thus tboDgh his adhesion to it was the means of imparting 
to it a certain degree of respectability, and thongh at first 
he rendered it valuable services, it cannot be denied that 
one chief reason of ita ultimate and signal failure was, that 
he sacrificed the cauae to his desire to retain the lead^bip 
of the movement. 
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The promulgation of the Charter soou broi^ht nnder 
one bamier the scattered hosts who were before a^t&ting 
in a desultory and isolated manner in snpport of the views 
of the radical party. That document bo happily and ex.- 
iictly embodied the ideas which were floating in the minds 
of a large portion of the population of this country, that it 
became a daystar of hope to them, and enlisted the sympa- 
thies of thousands. Nothing showed this more clearly thaa 
the number of perioilicals which the publication of the 
Charter brought into existence, and the lai%e circulation 
they enjoyed during the prosperous days of the Chartist 
Station. London produced its IHspatch, Edinburgh its 
2Vufl Scotsman, Newcastle its Northern Liherator, Birming- 
ham its Journal. To these may he added the Operative, 
edited by Bronterre O'Brien, who afterwards became the 
rival of O'Connor ; the Charter and the Cha/mpion, which 
represented the opinions of Cobbett. Majiy other periodi- 
cals came into existence afterwards, among which we need 
only specify the Gha/HAst Gircvhtr, price one halfpenny, 
which bad a very extended circulation. But they were all 
far surpassed in popularity, if not in the ability with which 
they were conducted, hjihe Northern. iSiax, the properh- and 
the organof Feargoa O'Connor. It attained to a circulation 
of 50,000 copies ; an enormous number, considering the 
price at which it was sold and the poverty of most of the 
Chartists. The feeling in favour ot the Charter was farther 
manifested by the number and enthusiasm of those who 
attended the puhhc meetings. The vast multitudes that 
were present at them, the excitement and ardour that 
attended them, often caused the miKtary to be ordered out 
when they were held, though their active inteivention was 
rarely needed. It would be an endless and wearysome task 
to attempt to enumerate those assemblagee. It is sufScienfc 
to Bay that they were held in all parte of the kingdom, and 
oflea repeatedly in the same town or neighbourhood; some- 
times in rooms, Boaietimes in the open air, sometimes on 
moors, to which people nocked from considerable distances. 
We shall have occasion hereafter to speak of some of them, 
which presented peculiar and noteworthy features. This 
agitation gradually brought out into greater and greater 
prominence the difference that existed between the moral 
and physical force partiee. These two divisions of the 
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Chartist body were booh openlf at rariance, and, as the 
agitation proceeded, the breach gradually fridened, pro- 
dacing first estrangement, then hostility ; the most violent 
party gradually aaaoming the directioa of the whole move- 
ment, in spite of the protee:tfl of the ablest and moat mode- 
rate of the Chartists. As for O'Connor, he oscillated between 
them. He was by no means deficient in courage, and would 
probably have had no objection to attain bis ends by a suc- 
cessful inBurrectiou ; but he mnst have been, well aware of 
the responsibUity that would have devolved on himself if 
such a movement had taken place, and the small chance, or 
rather the absolnte impossibility, of success. He knew too 
that if physical force should be resorted to, he most either 
take the lead in the matter, or abdicate in favour of those 
who were prepared to do so. His opinions were, no doubt, 
those of the moral-force Chartiate, and he endeavonred to 
maintain his authority over them by the frequent use of 
language such as he knew that they would approve ; but, 
seeing that by casting his lot with them he would alienate 
the physical-force majority, he also gave them some encoo- 
ragement, without aleolately committing himself to their 
views, and thos he was occasionally led to employ violent 
language and to encourage hopes that he mnst have well 
known could not be fulfilled. 

Meanwhile meetings were mnltipKed, and as the Chart- 
ists could not assemble in the day, could not afford to pay 
for rooms, and often were too numerous for any room that 
could be procured, open-air torchlight meetings were 
resorted to. The circumstances attending these meetings 
naturally increased the alarm which the progress of the 
movement and the violence of its advocates had already 
excited. At one of them the Bev. J. It. Stephens, a 
Methodist minister of Ashton-nnder-Lyne, at the close of 
a long and furious harangue, demanded of those who were 
present whether they had come armed. The question was 
at once answered bv a discharge of a few firearms. This 
did not satisfy him ; and in reply to a second question a 
more general mscbarge took place, whereupon he concluded 
by saying, ' I see it's all right ; good-night.' The govern- 
ment had thus far abstained from all interference wi5i these 
meeting ; but when the speakers openly incited those whom 
they addressed to rebellion, such forbearance was no lon^-er 
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possible. On tlie 12tli of December a proclamation was 
issued, declaring the torchlight meetings to be illegal, and 
warning persons that those who attended them rendered 
themseltres hable to pnniahment. O'Connor at once ad- 
vised that they ahonld be diacontinned, bnt soon found bow 
mnch easier it ia to excite the feelings of a multitude than 
to restrain them. The incitements to insnrrection which 
bad been Bonnded forth from a, thousand platforms, and 
which, if O'Connor himself had not sanctioned, he had cer^ 
tAinlr not condemned, bad made a deep impression on the 
mia^ of those to whom they bad been addressed, and they 
were now ready to carry out in action the sentiments they 
had so often and so frantically applanded. If their leaders 
wonldbnt give the word, they wonld not flinch. O'Connor, 
it is tme, hnng back, but Stephens was atill nndaunted. ■ 
He denoTinced the proclamation as an insult to the op> 
pressed people, a Tiolation of the constitution, and declared 
it to be destitute of legal authority. A warrant was at 
once issued for his apprehension, and be was taken into 
cnstody. WTien he was brought before the Manchester 
magistrates, an immense crowd lined the streets, and re- 
ceived their champion with thunderous applause. O'Con- 
nor, though he must have disapproved the conduct ot 
Stephens, did not desert him in the hour of danger. 
iProbably he felt that he ooold not discountenance him 
nithont risking the loss of his power over the Chartists. 
Stephens is said not to have displayed on this occasion the 
resolution which his previous eondnct seemed to promise. 
His defence was weuc and undignified. But the menac- 
ing shouts of the multitade outside penetrated the room in 
which the magistrates were sitting, and so alarmed them, - 
that they requested O'Connor to endeavour to appease his 
followers. He readily complied, and his appearance at the 
window at once put an end to the tumult. After professing 
ia Tery warm terms great afEection and reverence for his 
accused associate, he added, 'Mr. Oastlerhas predicted that 
he will be transported. That is impossible, for it is not a 
transportable offence. But if tyrants should so far strain 
their authority as to sentence him to transportation, his 
manacled limbs shall never pass to the transport ship bnt 
over my lifeless body.' Stephens was committed for trial, 
bnt liberated on bul. The Chartists collected 2,0002. to 
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defray the coit of his defence, and he employed his interral 
of liberty in exciting still farther the ardour of his admirers 
by speec^ies, and by the delivery of a series of ' pohtical 
sermons,' afterwards pablished under that title. These 
sermons were listened to by great mnltitndes, had an enor- 
monB sale, and were read by some of the better-ediic&ted 
Chartists to large crowds who congregated to hear them. 
The trial of Stephens came on at Cheat«r, before Justice 
Fatteson, on the 15th of Angnet, 1839. He had, however, 
in the mean time, not only very much moderated his 
language, bat had began to preach dootrines the very 
rererse of those which had broaght Mm into this trouble. 
He defended himself in a speech, the delivery of which 
occupied fire hoars. He neglected to explain how be had 
been led to employ the language of which he was accused ; 
he declared hunseLE an advocate for submission to every 
law that was not contrary to the law of Crod; but he 
contended that the new poor-law only left him the choice 
of disobeying man or Ood. He was condemned to be 
imprisoned for eighteen months, but was treated with 
great lenity. 

In the mean time a convention of Chartist delegates had 
been holding its sittings in London. In this assembly, 
as in the stormier meetings outside, the physical-f oroe men 
decidedly preponderated. The more moderate and judicions 
delegates, finding themselves unable to stem the torrent, 
withdrew from the assembly, and left it almost completely 
in the hands of the extreme men, who became every day 
more absurd and violent. At length, on the suggestioii of 
Mr. Attwood, its sittii^ were removed to .Binmngham, 
where several lai^e meetings were held, to give the dele- 
gates an opportunity of explaining their iviews to the 
citizens. But the authorities of Birmingham isuppressed 
the meeting, and violent riotinga followed, in wtiicb several 
bouses were burnt. The mob armed themselves with iron 
railings, which they had torn down, and were vrith difficulty 
dissnaded by their leaders from attacking the police with 
these formidable weapons. The appearance of the mihtory 
at this moment put a stop to a disturbance which otherwise 
might bave prodnced very serious consequences. As it 
waa, the mischief done was so great, that the Duke of 
Wellington stated in his place in the House of Lords, that 
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in all his military experience, he had never known a, town 
taken hj storm to be worae treated foj the troops than 
Birmingham had been I7 the mob. The mimicipal antho- 
rities prevented the del^;ates from obtaining rooms suitable 
for their uaemblics, and thns com.pelIed them to return to 
London, and to reenme their sittings '^re. 

Among the other expedients that had been suggested in 
this convention, waa that of observing what was called ' a 
sacred month,* dnring which tho working classes through- 
ont the whole kingdoia were to abstain from every kind of 
labour, in the hope of conipelling the governing classes to 
concede the charter. This wild and misciiievons proposal, 
made at a moment when trade was generally nnremnne- 
rative, and when the cessation of labonr wonld be rather 
a benefit than a disadvantage to the capitalist, seems to 
have been toonmch even for the physical-force Chaitiatsof 
the convention ; bnt it was popular with the violent and 
nnreflocting majority ont of doors ; and its opponents, find- 
ing themselves unable to stem the torrent of feeling in it-s 
&vonr, proposed that, before resorting to it, the Chartists 
should make another ofEort to obtain from the I^slatare 
a redress of the grievances of which they oomplamed. A. 
petition in favour of the charter was accordingly drawn 
np, and signed, as was alleged, by 1,286,000 persons, and 
presented to the House by Mr. Attwood, in the form of a 
large cylinder of parchment about four feet in diameter. 
The ponderous document, borne by twelve men, was rolled 
to the table before the speaker on which petitions are laid. 
The House wisely showed every disposition to treat the 
petitioners with consideration and respect. The standing' 
orders which forbid speeches to be made on the presen- 
tation of petitions were suspended, to allow Mr. Attwood 
sn opportunity of stating at length the case of his clients, 
and nis motion made on the 12th of July that the petition, 
should be printed was adopted without opposition; but 
when, on the same evening, he moved tluit the House 
■hoald resolve itself into a committee for the purpose of 
Gonsiderii^ its prayer, the motion, after a long debate, was 
rejected b^ 237 (against 148. This decision showed that 
the Chartists had nothing to expect from the House of 
Commons, and threw them back on the idea of the ' sacred 
month.' Accordingly, when the convention met on the 
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13th of July, Mr. Lowery, one oi the most violent cS the 
phyeical-foroe party, thus recurred to the subject : 

' It is useless to expect onjibiiig more from the House of 
Commoins. Belgium uid America did not obtain their 
liberty till they took it, nor will the people of this conntry. 
I have been in Scotland, Cumberland, and Westmoreland, 
and the people are of opinion that the best time for com- 
mencing the sacred month will be when the potatoes are 
in the gronnd. I agree with that opinion, and therefore I 
move, That the Honse of Commons having refused to go 
into Committee on the prayer of the national petition, it is 
Tain to expect redreBS trtyni that House. It is therefore the 
opinion of the National ConventioD that the people should 
work no longer after the 12th of Angnst, unless the power 
of voting for members of Parliament to protect their l&bour 
is f^narant^ed to them.' 

In vain, did Messrs. Attwood xad Fielden endeavour to 
pUTBuade the convention to try the effect of petitions from 
all parts of England. The langni^e which bad been em- 
ployed by some of the speakers in the discussion of Hr. 
Attwood's motion had irritated the convention ; and after 
a debate, first adjourned to Monday, and then again to 
Tnesday, Mr. Lowery's motion was adopted by the con- 
vention. It was, however, snbeequently resolved, on the 
motion of Mr. O'Brien, that a committee of five should be 
appointed to submit to the people on the 5th of August 
the question of the commencement of the ' sacred month.' 
The persons named on this committee were O'Connor, 
O'Brien, Fletcher, Lowery, and Meeson. On their recom* 
mendation, the convention decided to abandon the ' sacred 
month' for the present. But many of their followers were 
dissatisfied at this reversal of the resolntion of the con- 
vention, and on the 12th of August disturbances more or 
less BerioQB occurred at Bolton, Wigan, Chorley, Kindley, 
and other places, bat witboat any important result. The 
abandonment of this foolish Bcheme was due to the un- 
wearied personal exertions of O'Brien, who, much to his 
credit, Bbvnuously opposed an attempt which must have 
been attended with much unavailing miseiy and bloodshed. 
The complete failure of this cherished scheme was fatal to 
the convention. Thinned by the desertion of its ablest 
and the imprisonment of its boldest juembera, it was fast 
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sinkiitg into contempt. A motion baving been made for 
its diasolntion, the members for and against were eq^nal, 
bat Mr. Frost, a linendraper and magistrate of Newport, 
who presided on the occasion, gave his casting vote in 
favonr of tho reaolntion. 

The proposal of the 'sacred 'month,' tmd the violence 
with which it was advocated, alarmed the government, and 
determined them to resort to strong measures for the aap- 
pression of the agitation. Many of those who had need 
the most violent language were apprehended, tried at the 
assizes, and sentenced to varying periods of imprisonment; 
others traversed to the following assizes. Some of the 
prisonera ■were treated with great severity, for the pnrpme 
□f deterring others from following their example. The 
conseqnence was the suppression of larger demonstrations, 
bnt meetings of a leas ostentations character were still 
holden. The severe treatment to which the prisoners were 
subjected greatly exasperated the Chartists, who regarded 
them as martyrs in the cause of liberty. This feeling pro- 
duced an outbreak which threatened to have very Benona 
consequences. There was none of the prisoners whose 
sufferings excited a deeper or more wide-spread sympathy 
than Yincent. He was the m.oBt eloquent and tfae most 
popular of the Chartist orators. He was imprisoned at 
Newport in Wales, and it was reported that be had been 
treated with great cruelly. It was determined to make an 
attempt to release him by force. The neighbourhood of 
the town abounded with miners — men of great strength 
and determination, rude and ill-edncated, most of them 
strongly attached to the physical-force party, which was 
indeed the only kind of force they understood. On the 
evening of Kovember 3rd, 1839, they congregated in largo 
bodies by previous appointment on the hills about New* 
port They assembltd in three lai^e diyisions, which wore 
to meet at a certain place, and march together on the 
town. One division assembled at Bleakwood under the 
command of Frost, whom we have already seen presiding 
over the convention at Birmingham ; another at Nant-y-Glo 
was led by Zephaniah Williams, a beerhouse-keeper, and 
the third, at Pont-y-PooI, was nnder the direction of a 
watchmaker of the name of Will-nm Jones. These throe 
divisionfi were to meet at midnight at the Welsh Oak pub- 
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lic-hoose, max Bisca, and to march apon Newport, witen 
the; night be expected to arrire about two o'clock in the 
nuntUBg, nnder the command of Froat. Host of them were 
Armed with gnnB, swords, pikes, blndgeona, or mandrils, a 
kind of pickaxe used hj the coal-niinen. It was afterwanis 
alleged that the object of their leaders ms not so mnch to 
obtain the liberation of Vincent as to give the signal for a 
rising thronghont the conntry. It appeared that they had 
intended to have broken down the bridge over the river 
Usk, in Older to prevent the mail from going to Birming- 
ham. It was stfttod that its detention for more than Ka 
honr and a half beyond its nsnal time of arrival in &a,i 
town was the preconcerted signal for a rising there, and it 
was hoped that the example thus given woold be followed 
in every town in the cotuitry. The nninber of persons iriio 
assembled on this occasion, and the care with which they 
were organised, give probability to this supposition. Frost's 
division arrived at the place of rendezvons at the appointed 
honr ; WOliams and his party, being delayed by heavy rain, 
did not reach it till morning had already dawned ; and the 
division from Pont-y-Pool arrived still later. The conse- 
inence was, that Frost, after waiting a long time, started 
K>r Kewport ten minntes befc^e Williams came ; and in- 
stead of entering the town at two in the morning, he 
appeared there at nine with his own division, only, though 
followed at a little dislAnce by that of Williams. This 
delay was fatal to the enterprise. The magistrates, having 
leceived notice of the approach of the rioters, had made 
TOVpaiations to resist them. They met at the Westgate 
Hotel, in front of which a party of police were stationed, 
while a company of the 4i5th regiment were placed within, 
ont of sight, bnt ready to act in case their assistance 
should be required. A. number of ^wcial conatables had 
also been sworn in, and were posted m various parts of the 
town. Frost and his 'party arrived in front of the hotel, 
and demanded the release of the prisoners ; bat as their 
demand waa not complied with, tbey attacked the police 
and special constables who were drawn up in front of the 
hotel, and drove them into the house, into which they en- 
deavoured to follow them. They also fired into the room 
occupied by the soldiers, who were concealed from view, 
and prevented from acting by the closed shntters, which 
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were at onoe opened^ at the risk ot their lives, by Mr. 
PtuDipa, the mayor of TSewpork, and LientenaDt Grey, the 
commander of the soldiers, the former of whom receired two 
ganshot -woonds. The Boldiers now commenced filing ; and , 

after a conflict which lasted aboat ton minutes, and daring (• 
which the rioters vainly attempted to force their way into 
the building, they were reptdsed with a loss of ten killed 
and about fifty wonnded, and retreated out of the town. 
Not one of the soldiers waa injured. Some of the fi^tives 
met the divisions led by Williams and Jones, which at onco 
dispersed and £ed. The three leaders were apprehended, 
as well as a large number of their followers. The trial 
«£ Frost, which took place on the 6th of June, 1840, was 
watched with great interest throngbont the country. Ho 
was prosecated by the attorney- and solicitor.generals for 
high treason, and defended by Sir F. Follook, and Mr. 
FitEToy Kelly. The jury, after deliberating for half an 
hour, returned a verdict of guilty, accompanied by a recom- 
mendatioa to mercy. Williams and Jones were also con- 
victed of high treason. All three received sentence of death. 
A technical objection to the indictment taken by Sir F. 
Pollock, was Bjgned before the fifteen juices, and decided 
by them, to be valid, but not snstainable, because it had 
not been made at the proper time. However, the sentence 
on the prisoners was commuted to transportation for life, 
and they were subsequently released on condition that theiy 
should not return to England. The mayor of Newport, 
Mr. Phillips, was afterwards knighted as an acknowledg- 
ment of luB couTE^eons and jndicions conduct. About the 
same time, some three hundred and eighty persons were 
apprehended on charges connected with the Chartist 
agitation. A few were acquitted ; some who were accused 
«( tnfiing ofEences pleaded guilty, and were dismissed ; bat 
by &r the larger number were imprisoned during periods 
which varied from one month to two years. Among these 
were O'Connor, M'Doual, O'Brien, Collins, Lovett^ and 
several other Chartistfi ot less note. These T^orona 
measure produced the desired efEeat> The meetings were 
Iks frequent and leas formidable, the language of tiie 
orators more measured, and a lai^^ nnmb^ of ChartiBt 
periodicals, which had hitherto enjoyed a considerable cir- 
culation, languished or disappeared. Dissensions too, the 
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natorsl frnit of adyeiBity, became rife, and the agitation 
irhich had lately appeared bo alarming seemed now to be 
on file point of expiris^. 

It WW not dead, however. The blaze was over, but the 
fire Btill smouldered, and was ready to bnrst forth with 
renewed violence whenever circnmstancee shonld fayonr its 
rerivaL A wide-spread spirit of discontent still prevailed 
amongst the working classes. It was tme that most of the 
leading Chartist oratora and editors were in prison; but 
the masses to whom thej- had spoken and written were 
still at liberty, animated by their old sentimente, retaining 
their old opinions, and ready for renewed a^taiaon. 
Scarcely, had the government proaecntionB terminated than 
efforts were made to re-organise the Chartists. On the 29th 
of Jnly 1840 a niunber of delegates assembled in Uan- 
Chester, and determined to merge all local societies in one 
great confederation, which was to be called the National 
Charter Association, and to agitate the coontry in favonr 
of the charter. The Chartist leaders, as the periods of 
their imprisonment expired, came forth one aftw another, 
and the release of each gave a fresh impetus to the reviving 
excitement. Some awalroned pity and indignation by their 
emaciated appearance ; others excited admiration by their 
declaration of readiness to nndergo again all their sufferings 
in the cause of the charter. All related, and some probably 
exaggerated, the hardships they had endured. Thns the 
ChartiBta, who a little before appeared to have been com- 
pletely put down, now seemed likely to become bs formid- 
able as ever, and were all animated witli a violent irritation 
gainst the Melbonme government, at a moment when that 
government, defeated, as we have already seen, on a vote 
of want of confidence, appealed to the country. 

O'Connor nrged them to do all they coold against a 
government which had treated them with such severity; 
bnt O'Brien, in spite of all he had suffered at the hands 
of the Whigs, dissuaded them from so Buicidal a policy. 
The angry Ctuirtists listened to the former, threw them- 
selves into the arms of the Conservatives, and by, giving 
them their support, contributed to the downfall of the 
Hclbonme aci m i nistration. They also put forward sev^^ 
candidates of their own, none of whom were snccessfnl, but 
-who, by dividing the liberal parly, promoted sevescd con- 
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BervatiTe triumphs. But tbongli O'Connor succeeded on 
this occasion in dictating the policy of the Chartist body, 
he thereby ronaed a spirit of opposition, which gradnally 
became m.ore and more formidable to him. The Memches- 
ter association, which was devoted to him, and to which in 
tnm he gave the whole weight of his influence, was the 
centre of the Chartist organisation. Attempts were made 
to form asaociations that should be independent of it ; bnt 
thongh supported by O'Brien and other Chartist lesiders, 
they only served to increase the dissensions that already 
prevailed. This, however, was a reanlt for which O'Connor 
was mach more to blame than those who refused to submit 
to his reckless and vainglorious leadership. To pat an end 
ia these diTiaions, as well as to promote the Chartist canse, 
another convention was assembled oo the 12th of Jnly 1842, 
of which, only six of those who had belonged to the pre- 
vious convention were members. To give increased force 
t« this m«vement, great efforts were made to effect a com- 
bination of English Chartists and Irish Bepealers ; and by 
their joint efforts a petition for the charter and the repeal 
of the onion between England and Ireland obtained, as was 
asserted, about 3,300,000 signatnrea. It was brought up 
to the House of Commons on the 2nd of Hay by a large 
and orderly procession. It was carried along the streets 
by sixteen men ; but when it was brought to the door, it 
was found to be too large to pass it. It was therefore 
divided into several portions, and in that way was deposited 
on the floor of the house. Mr. Dnncombe, who presented 
it, afterwards moved that the petitioners should be heard 
at the bar of the house by their counsel or agents. A long 
debate ensued, in the course of which Mr. Macaulay the 
historian opposed the motion with great vehemence ; and 
Hr. Boebnck, aJthough he supported it, denonuced the 
writer of the petition as a fierce, malignant, cowardly 
demagogna Some of the speakers who followed not un- 
fairly ai^ed, that persons who allowed themselves to be 
gnided 1^ snch a man as Mr. Boebnck described did not 
deserve a hearing, Mr. Duncombe's motion was rejected 
by 287 to 49. 

The National Chartist Association was now at the flood- 
tide of its prosperity. It could boast 400 affiliated societies, 
and ^,000 members. Bnt O'Connor, finding that it was 
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not 08 HnbBeirieat to hie authority as he wislied it to be, 
detenbined to diBBolve it. Thomas Cooper of Leicestei, 
who up to this time had been a devoted follower of O'Con- 
nor, brought forward a series of resolntiona strongly con- 
deomatory of his proceedings. Bat the association itself 
was soon drawn into measnres much more fatal to its 
anthority than any direct assault on it could have been. 
The exasperation which had been caused by the rejection of 
Mr. Dnncombe's motion, and the severe treatment of so 
large a number of Chartists, was greatly increased by 
Bucceasive reductions of wages. The idea of the sacred 
month was revived; and though discountenanced by the 
Chartist leaders, who had a painful recollection of the con- 
sequences of the last attempt of that kind, it found favour 
with the multitude. At a meotiug near Ashton several 
speakers advocated a cessatioii of labour as a means of ob- 
taining higher wages. These exhortations soon bore their 
natural froita. On the 5th of August 1842 the factory 
operatives at Ashtou tamed out; and at a meeting held at 
Mottram Moor on the 7th, it was resolved that they would 
not resume work again till the charter should have become 
the law of the land. This resolution was followed by at- 
tempts to compel those who were still at work to join the 
tom-outa, which most of them did very willingly. Kext 
day a large body of them marched on Manchester, They 
were met in Pollard-street by the mayor, Mr. Nield, and a 
troop of cavalry under the c^ommand of Colonel Wemysa. 
After a short parley, in the course of which they promised 
not to commit any breacb of the law, they were allowed to 
enter the town, where they at once turned oat the hands 
emplofod at the various factories and other works. It was 
easy to see that most oi them only wanted the appearance 
of constrsint to excuse their conduct. The ease with 
which the factories at Manchester were stopped encouraged 
similar proceedings in other manufacturing towns. They 
were visitfid by large bodies of turn-outs ; tho plugs were 
withdrawn from the steam-engine boilers, so that work 
could not he resumed for some time ; and in the course of 
a few days the Chartists could boast that for fifty nules 
ronnd Manchester every loom was still, and every industry 
arrested save those connected with the supply of food. An 
exception was also considerately made in &voar of smne 
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products, wHcli would Lave been spoiled if ihsy had not 
been allowed to be finished. A committee sat daily for the 
pnrpose of granting leave in Bach, cases, and seeing that 
the libeTtf they accorded wea not carried f^her thaji was 
abaolntely necessary. 

The condoct of the working classes on this occasiou was 
highly creditable to them. Though the whole of the north 
of Hagland was absolntely at their mercy, and thongh 
many of them at the time were sank in deep poverty and 
destitntion, Uttle violence was done to person or property. 
It is true there were some eiceptionB. At Preston, for 
instance, the people stoned the soldiers, who at length 
fired and killed Beveral persons. It now seemed that the 
dream of a sacred month was at last reallv on the point of 
being realised. Attempts were made m Staffordshire, 
Yorkshire, Ireland, and Wales, to extend the moTem.ent to 
th(»e parts of the kingdom. On Monday, Angost 22nd, 
meetings were held at Faddington and Eemungton-com- 
mon to incite the workii^ men of London to follow the 
example set them by tho working men of the north, and it 
was sangninely hoped that the sacred month wonld be kept 
thronghont the United Kingdom. Bnt the ardour of the 
oratcrrs was considerably damped by the arrest of no fewer 
than twenty of the leading Chartists at these two meetings. 
Disconiaging tidings too arrived from the north. A strong 
appeal had been made to the working classes throughout 
the kingdom in a placard issued by the Manchester 
Chartist convention; but it was ansuccessful. The tnm- 
oute were already giving way. On the very day on which 
the meetings were held at London many of them returned 
to their work ; and in a very short time this great strike 
came to an end. At the Lancashire assizes for 1843 
O'Connor and fifty-eight of his associates were tried for 
the part th^ had taken in it and all found gnilty. They 
sued for a writ of error on the ground that the indictnient 
had not mentioned the place in which the alleged offeocee 
had been committed. The objection was probably regarded 
as fatal by the legal advisers of the crown. At all events, 
sentence was never passed. Other Chartist leaders were 
not BO fortanato. Cixiper was sentenced to two years' 
imprisonment; John Richards and JeremiE^ Tates were 
imprisoned for one year ; a man named Ellis, residing in 
VOL. n. V 
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the midland cotmties, was transported for life ; and Beveial 
others were convicted and pnnished. 

Towards the end of 1842 an effort was made to cNimhine 
the middle-class radical Beformers and the Chaj'tdsts m 
what was called a complete- anffrage nnion. Mr. Stnrge of 
Birmingham, was plM»d at the head of this movement, 
and elected president of a conference aaaembled in that 
borongh on the 27th of December. Del^ates from the 
principal towns of the kingdom attended at it, and as the 
Chartists almost everywhere ontnnmbered the Radicals, 
they had a very large majority in the conference. The 
Radicals were willing to admit the six points of the charter, 
which they embodied in a * bill of rights.' Bnt the Chartists 
wonld not give np a name endeared to them by the me- 
morieB of a long and ardnons straggle. The same Lovett 
trho had received the charter from, the hands of Hr. 
O'Connell proposed that it shonld be retained, and its 
retention was affirmed by a large majority. Mr. Sttuge 
and his friends at once withdrew, with the exception of one 
or two, who deemed it right to bow to the decision of the 
majority. Bat their departnre did not produce nnity in 
the asBembly. Lovett himself seceded soon after. Between 
three and four hnndred delegates had presented themselves 
at the commencenLent of the conference, bnt their nnmbers 
had dwindled down to thirty-seven before its close. The 
remnant decided to hold another conference in London 
in April, 1813 ; bnt it was afterwards postponed to Sep- 
tember, and then held in Birmingham. In the interval 
O'Connor, feeling that the direction of the movement was 
fast escaping him, proposed sandry plans of reorganisatioii, 
and at last issned his famous land-scheme, which had been 
concocted nnder his direction by the Rev. William Hall, 
the editor of the Northern Star, and some other friends, 
and which embodied ideas he had long been endeavouring 
to diffnae. He proposed to create a capital of 5000i. in 
shares of 21. lOs. each. Of this amount 4125i, was to be 
devoted to the purchase of an estate, on which fifty of the 
members were to reside, and by whose labour he reckoned 
tbat the value of the property wonld be greatly enhanced. 
Four thousand pounds was to be borrowed on this pro- 
perty, with which, and the balance of 87W., he wonld pur- 
chase a second «tate, to be occnpjed and mortgaged in 
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the Bame manner as tlie first ; and bo on till eight estat«i 
had been pnrcliased, -whicli, according to lus calcala^ 
tioDfl, wonld give labonr and anpport to 400 men. He 
expected in this way that the estates would not cost more 
than 33,000/., and that at the end of four yeara they 
wonld be worth 60,000/. through the improvements made 
in them ; thus yielding a balance of 27,000^. to the mem- 
bers of the association. An estate was accordingly pnr- 
chased at Flemingsgato, and inaugarated with great 
ceremony. Bnt the acheme waa denounced by O'Brien, 
Cooper, BJid other Chartiai nofcabQifciea, who did not spare 
O'Connor himself. They stated that he waa deeply in 
debt ; they pointed_out that, as Mr. Tidd Pratt had refused 
to enrol the society on account of its political character, ite 
members had no legal eecurity; they aocnaed him of ap- 
propriating a portion of the funds to the support of the 
Nortltem Stwr, and challenged him to meet them publicly 
and ^rj to disprove their charges. But though O'Connor 
met tnese accusations in a way which showed that they 
were not altogether groundless, such was the confidence 
and affection with which he waa regarded by the great 
body of the Chartists, and such their gratitude for the real 
or supposed sacrifices he had made iov them, and for his 
nnquestionable desire to benefit them, that they continued 
to put confidence in him, and to hope that he had found 
in his land-scheme the means of realising a social millen- 
niom .for the working classes. There can be no donbt of 
O'Connor's honesty and sincerity; but his calculations 
were erroneous, and the men to whom he had confided the 
working of the scheme were incapable. However, for the 
present all seemed to promise well ; and though many of 
his dd friends bad now become Ms bitterest enemies, their 
loss was in some degree compensated by the adhesion of 
Ernest Jonra, a rising young barrister, who in eloqnenca 
and capacity &r surpassed all the other Chartist leaders. 

O'Connor made another great mistake about this time 
by putting himself in violent opposition to the anti-corn- 
law agitation. Whether it waa that his jealousy was 
awakened by the extraordinary popularity of Cobden and 
Bright ; whether he felt that the &ee- trade agitation was 
drawing away the thoughts and hopes of the workiug 
'cUsses from the Chartist agitation j or whether be hoped 
U 2 
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to force them to unite with him in t^tatiog at once for 
free trade and for the charter ; it is certain that, though he 
condemned the corn-laws in the Btrongest terms, he used 
langnage no less strong against the agitation which was 
being carried on for the repeal of them, and went so far as 
to challenge Gohden and Bright to a pnbUc discnaaion. It 
was clearly their policy to avoid a contest with the Chartists, 
whose assistance they hoped and desired to obtain. Bat 
O'Connor was bent on an enconnter, in which he expected 
to obtain a signal victory. Messrs. Cobden and Bri^t 
had been invited to a meeting at Northampton on the 4th 
of Angnst, 1844. O'Connor procured a requisition from 
his followers asking him to confront them on this occasion. 
The great majority of those present at the meeting were 
Chartists, and received their leader on his appeu^nce with 
shonts of anticipative triumph. Cobden spoke with his 
usual eloquence and complete mastery of the subject, 
adducing facta and fignres in support of his arguments. 
O'Connor, whose frothy declamation presented a most 
unfavourable contrast to the lucid speech of Kr. Cobden, 
followed. Then came M'Gratb, another Charttst leader, 
who surpassed bis chief in his treatment of the qnestiona 
at issue, bnt whose voice was too weak to reach the majority 
of those who were present. Mr. Bright concluded the- 
discussion with one of those trenchant and effective replies 
which no man knew better to make than he did. There 
could be no doubt to which of the two sides the victoiy in 
Bi^nment belonged ; many of the Chartists were gained 
over; and when the show of bonds took place, the ch^- 
man decided that tha majority was in favour of the corn- 
law repealers, though the correctness of his decision was 
denied by O'Connor and his friends. At all events, it was 
certain that the numbers were nearly equal, and Uiat the 
ChartiBt leader had greatly damaged himself by the course 
be took on this occasion. At Southampton the Chartisbi 
were TOoro eucceesfnl : they broke up a free-trade meeting 
held in that town, and compelled liord Badnor, who 
presided, to quit the chair. 

There were various other attempts, some successful, 
some nnsnccessful, on the part of the Chartists acting 
under the gaidance of O'Connor, to cripple the free-trade 
agitation ; bnt as the anti-com-law struggle approached it? 
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cngis, his star paled before that of Cobden and Bright. 
The workiiig mea quitted the partj which seemed to be 
breaking up, to join that which was evidently about to be 
sacceBsfnl, and if Boccessfol to be productiTe of great 
advaatage to them. 

At length Sir B. Peel himself had become convinced of 
ihe soTindnesB of those principles of free trade which Mr. 
■Cobden bad so strongly upheld, and which Mr. O'Connor, 
while professing to sapport them, had done all he could to 
lesiat. These priaciplea Sir Robert had already applied to 
many other articles of commerce besides corn with remark- 
able Boccess; and feeling that the duty which, as prime 
minister of this country, he owed to hia sovereign and his 
coontiy must prevail over the ties of party, himself pro- 
posed and carried through the repeat of the corn-laws in 
the year 1846. The resnlt of his conduct was the alienation 
of the majority of his supporters, and the breaking np of 
the great and strong party which he had hitherto led. As 
has already been mentioned, an adverse vote on the Irish 
Arms bill, produced by a combination of a lai^ number of 
his former supporters with the Whig opposition, brought 
about the downfeill of hie administration, which was replaced 
by a Whig ministry under Exird J. Russell. This event led 
to a general election, at which a larger number of Chartist 
candidates appeared on the hustings than on any former 
occasion ; and though many of them did not proceed to the 
poU, the Chartists had, on the whole, good reason to 
^engratnlate themselves on the evidence afforded of the 
progress their principles had made in the country. Dun- 
combo and Wakley, who had given them valuable parlia- 
mentary support, were returned for Pinsbury. Fielden 
and Halliday unsuccessfully contested Oldham. George 
Thompson, who, though not himself a Charidst, was regarded 
as friendly to their cause, was returned for the Tower 
Hamlets by a n:iajority of more than 2000 over hia opponeixt 
Ur. Uiall. James went to the poll at HaUfas ; M'Gratb 
at Derby, Thomas Clark at Sheffield, Hardy at Worcester, 
Uuntz at Birmingham, and Br. Epps at Bolton. At 
Tiverton Julian H^ney gained the show of hands against 
Lord Pahnerston, though he did not proceed to the poll. 
But the great triumph of all the Chartists in this geneml 
election was the return of O'Connor for N'ottingham by a 
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majority o£ 1257 votes, ^ainBt 893 given to bis opponent 
Sir J. Cam Uobhonse, a member of the new administratioD. 
This victor; bronght the Chartist leader to the zenith of 
his popnlarity. The land-scheme still seemed to be pros- 
pering ; a Becond estate had been pnrchased, and the Isod 
fund was said to amonnt to nearly 50,0001. A new paper 
had been projected, which was to be called the Democrat, 
and for which it was expected that the name of O'Connor 
wonld insnre a very extenaive and remnnerative circulation. 
A petition against his retom for ^Nottingham, was met by 
a snbscription of 4002. for the defence of hie seat, and was 
speedily abandoned. His land-scheme was indeed stronglf 
assailed, and the old accnsation of having t«iken laige buidb 
from the land fnnd to support the Northern 8tar was 
levived. To meet these chaises he went to Manchester, 
addressed a crowded meeting at Carpenter's Hall, and 
elicited the warmest expressions of the most nnbonnded. 



The revolution of Febmwy 24th, 1848, in France- 
followed by a momentary trinmpb of repnblican principle* 
in that conntry — gave an immediate and enormous impulse 
to the Chartist agitation in England, and the more bo 
because it occurred at a time when the working claages 
here were in a state of great suffering. The Chartist 
leaders did their utmost to increase the excitement pro- 
duced by that event. Ifumerons meetings were held in all 
parts of the conntry, and the most iutomperate language 
and the strongest incitements to insurrection were received 
with enthusiastic shonts, while the speakers who coanselled 
prudence and moderation could not obtain a hearing. The 
establishment of a republic in France was continually 
referred to, accompanied by declarations that the people- 
would have either the charter or a republic in England. 
A new convention, assembled on the Cth of April, resolved 
on the preparation of another petition for presentation to- 
-the House of Commons, which it was hoped wonld greatly 
surpass all previoas petitions in the number of signatures 
attached to it ; and a monster meeting was lield at Een- 
nin^ton-common, whence the petition should be carried to 
the House of Commons, followed by a procession in which 
it was calculated that half a million of persons wonld take 
part This project excited general alarm, and there waa 
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no donbt the execntion of it would be fraught with danger 
to the public peace. In fact, man^ Chai^ts dreamed of 
effecting a revolution like that which had been made in the 
neighbooring conntry. The proceasion was decided to be 
illegal, and a proclamation was iesned warning' all persons 
not to take part in it. The convention therefore deter- 
mined to hold the meeting, but were silent with regard to 
the procession, which many of their body still wished to 
cany ont in spite of the prohibition of the government. 
London waited the issne in anxions suspense. The pre- 
paistions made to meet the danger showed the alarm that 
was felt. The police force was greatly strengthened. A 
large number of special constables — amounting, as was 
said, to 170,000 — were awom in. Among them was Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who soon after became President of 
the French Republic, and then Emperor of the French. 
Two thonsand stands of arms were supplied to the officials 
of the General Post-office, to enable them to defend that 
establishment in case of an attack. The Admiralty was " 
garrisoned by a body of marines. The Tower guns were 
mounted, and its defences atrengthened and repaired. The 
Bank was anpplied with artilleiy and filled with soldiers ; 
its windows were defended by strong timbers, and sand- 
bag parapets were raised on its roof. The ships on the 
river were placed under the sarveiUance of the police, in 
case any of the sailors should manifest a disposition to join 
in (he anticipated insurrection. TSo pnblic vehicles wers 
allowed (o pass along the streets, lest they should be 
employed in the construction of barricades. The military 
arrangements were intmsted to the Dake of Wellington, 
who concealed his troops in places at which an attack 
might be expected, but especially in the neighbouThood of 
the different bridges, in case the threatened procession should 
attempt to cross any of them. In this state of defence and 
preparation the citizens of London waited calmly, though 
not without anxiety, the result of the meeting. It took 
place, as was announced, on Kennington-conunon. Bnt 
instead of the promised half million, only aboat thirty 
thonsand appeared on the ground. Mr. Mayne, the bead 
of the police, told Mr. O'Connor that the meeting might 
be held, but that the procession wonld be stopped, and that 
if any oonflJct took place between the multitude and the 
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aDth<mtie8, they voold liold him responsible for the coo- 
seqaences. Accordingly O'Connor, in addressing the 
meetdng, put forth &U ma powers t^ persnasion to indnce 
UioseTrtio attended it to abstain from anyproceesion. This 
advice was followed. No distnrbaace bxik place which the 
police were not easily able to qnell, and the tranqniUity of 
the metropolis was not in any way diatarbed- The petitaon 
was presented by Mr. O'Connor, who asserted that it htiA 
received 6,700,000 signatores. It was, however, snbjected 
to an ordeal which neither be nor his associates had 
anticipated. It was referred to the committee on pablic 
petitions, who employed thirteen law- stationers' clerks to 
make a careful examination of it. The result of their 
inquiry was reported to the House hy Ur. Thomeley, the 
chairman of the committ«e. He started that the whole 
number of signatures attached to the petition was 1,975,469. 
Of these, miany were evidently fictitions, sach as Victoria 
Hex, Prince Albert, the Dnke of Welhngton, Sir B. Peel, 
~ Lord J. Bngsell, Colonel Sibthorp, Kocheese, Pn^ose, 
Flatnose, Pnnch, &c. &c. He added that whole sheets 
of signatnres were in the same handwriting. Another 
member of the committee informed the House that eight 
per cent, of the signatures were those of women. 

These btilnres and these revelations were fatal to Charts 
ism. From being an object of terror, it suddenly became 
on object of contempt. Henceforward all was discontent, 
dissension, crimination, and recrimination. The new SEh 
aembly did indeed meet — not on the 24th of April, the 
day originally fixed, but on the 1st of May. After much 
violent and threatening talk, it dissolved itself, without 
having effected anything. Attempts made by O'Brien, 
Vincent, and others to resuscitate the movement were ut- 
terly nnsaccessfnl. Many of the leaders emigrated ; others 
found employment as editors of newspapers, agente for in- 
surance companies, &c. O'Connor, after having vehemently 
denounced all attempts to unite with middle-class reformers, 
joined and supported with all his power the household-suf- 
frage association. But his snpport was now of little valne 
to any cause. He was the wreck of what he bad been. 
His land-scheme had proved an entire failure; and soon 
after be became an inmate of a lunatic asylum. Chartism 
was dying ; or rather let na say, the soul that once animated 
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it and rendered it so formidable wa§ tranamigTating into 
a freeti body. We shall meet it again in a new shape and 
under very changed conditions. The miserable tenninatiou 
of the great Kennington-ooinmon meeting, the ridicule with 
which the revelations of the petition committee had covered 
the monster petition, the signal failure of O'Connor's land- 
scheme — these were the most noticeahle, bat by no means 
the only causes of the wreck of Chartism. The aUeviation 
of distress which followed the adoption of free trade relaxed 
the sinews of agitation. The operation of the new poor- 
law was now telling on that great incnbns of panperism 
which had pressed and weighed down the indnstry of the 
conntry. The rapid spread and amazing success of the 
cooperative movement tamed the attention of the working 
claeises to a snrer means of moral, intellectnal, and social 
elevation than conld be looked for from political citation, 
and promised soon to give them a power that would enable 
them to assert their rights with irresistible force, — to all 
these canses must be added the impnlae given to the pro- 
gress and prosperity of the nation by the wiser legislation 
which the great bill of 1832 had inaugurated. 

We have said that Chartism was not dead ; and we find 
that no long time elapsed after the events we have related 
before it reappeared m a shape better calculated to seenre 
general attention. A large instalment of the charter was 
proposed to the Honse of Commons by Mr. Hume, in the 
following resolution, which was supported by the presentA- 
tion of a large number of numerously- signed petitions : 

' That this House as at present constituted does not fairly 
represent the population, the property, or the industry of 
the country, whence has arisen great and increasing discon- 
tent in the minds of a large portion of the people ; and it 
is therefore expedient, with a view to amend the national 
representation, that the elective franchise shall be so ex- 
tended as to include all* householders ; that votes shall be 
taken by ballot ; that the duration of Parliament shonld not 
exceed three years ; and that the apportionment of members 
to popclation shonld be made more equal.' 

The following were the chief arguments urged by Mr, 
Hnzne in support of his resolution : 

a the 6tSt initancs hj mistake, bat viu (iler- 
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' Tioation and repreBcntatioii Bbonld go together. Every 
man ahonld hare his ahare in Banctioiiin^ the lawa hy which 
he is to be goTemed, the aole difference between a freeman 
and a slare. The crown, lords, and commonB, form the best 
method of giving effect to that conatitntional goremment. 
The Honae of Commona onght to be invested with the 
highest authority and infinence in this country ; no act of 
the crown onght to be valid without its sanction ; and the 
large classes of the conunanity onght to be represented. 
Bnt what is the fa«t P Five out of every biz male adults in 
this country are without any voice in the election of repre- 
sentatives of this Hoose. The rest are placed in an inferior 
sitnation, and deprived of the right which hy the constitn' 
tion they are entitled to enjoy.' 

After quoting a number of documents intended to prove 
that every EoglishmEin is entitled to be present in Parlia- 
ment either in person or by depnty, and to show how par- 
tially and unequally the franchise was distributed, he thoa 
proceeded : ' Another evil is the great diversity of the 
franchise. Although the ten.ponnd rental is the standard 
for boroughs, wid the forty- shilling freehold is the standard 
for counties, there are in truth no fewer than eighty-five 
different kinds of franchise. It is scarcely possible to 
appreciate the confusioD, the delay, and the expense such a 
tr^tem produces. What the House ought to do is to render 
toe suffrage as simple, as g^icral, as easily obtained, and as 
easily defended as possible. Not desiring change for the 
sake of change, I will not cut up the conntiy into electoral 
districts, and I will not distnrb the distribntion of members 
for England, Ireland, and Scotland. I think that the 
duration of Parliament for three years will afford sufficient 
control over members. There is no property qualification 
in Scotland ; and I see no reason why England and Scotland 
should not be put on the same footing.' 

Lord John Bussell rose nearly at the commencement of 
the debate thinking that the House was entitled to an early 
declaration of his viewB. After giving some preliminary 
explanation, he thus proceeded to deal with the argument 
by which Mr. Hume had supported the resolution : 

' If Mr. Hnrao's assertion is correct, that every man who 
has contributed to the taxes has a right to a vote, there ia 
L for those restrictions and qnaliEcations with 
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which he is now going to encamber that pretended right. 
Even under his definition of honaehold suffrage, eomo two 
or three millions of adolt males will be eiclnded from the 
representation, and the imiTerBEil content which he wishes 
to introdnce will not he obtained. I difior from him as to 
the basis of the proposed representation. That which .^ 
every man of full age has a right to is the best possible 
government, and the best representatiTe system which the 
legislature could form. If Tmiversal suffrage would give 
the best representative system, the best laws, and the best 
government, the people have a right to it. A Parliament 
elected by honseholdere and lodgers wonld not be a bettor 
Parliament than that which we now have. Such a repre- 
sentative system would render it necessary to adopt the 
division of the country into electoral districts, as was con- 
templated in the so-called People's Charter. Sach a 
division would not be conducive to the iuterests of the 
people, and would lead to colliaions of opinion between the 
representetives of the town and conntry districts that 
would be very injnrions to their future tranqniUity. As fo* 
the vote by ballot, I am of opinion that it would be no 
remedy against intimidation. I am satisfied with the 
present dnration of Parliament, and shall give my vote 
against any change in it. Siuce the Bef orm act has passed, 
tUs House h&B not been the servant of the aristocracy, or 
the bigoted opponent of all plans of amelioration. No one 
who has considered the changes that have been made since 
1832 can say that the Hoase of Commons has not responded 
quickly and readily to public opinion. Look at the great 
measures it has passed in that period : as, for instance, the 
abolition of slavery, the opening of the China trade, the 
commntation of tithes, the remedy of the grievances of 
dissenters as to births and marriages; the reform of the 
municipal corporations in England, Scotland, and Ireland ; 
the alterations in the tariff, the alterations in the postt^e 
Bystem ; and lastly, the total repeal of the corn-laws, which 
proves that the House is not under the rale and dominion 
of the landed aristocracy. But thinking, as I do, that thel 
Bef orm act was an improvement of oar old repreaenfative 
Byaiem, still I have always been of opinion that it will 
admit of aniendment from time to time. It appears to me 
that the public mind is now turned to the subject, and that 
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the tune is at band, if it has not already oome, when some 
reform most be made in our representatiTe Bystem. The 
inqniries that the Hodbb is now making into the proceedii^ 
of some comipt boroughs will give it farther iiiformation, 
and we shall then know whether it Bhoald disfranchise these 
boronghs or only the freemen in them. The great defect 
in the Reform act appears to me to be, that it reduced too 
much the Tarieties ot the right of voting under the old oon- 
Btitntion, and I think that some Tarietj of suSrage might 
be made without injuring the basis of our representation. I 
am therefore not disposed to saj that 70a cannot beneficially 
alter the Beform act ; but I am not prepared at present to 
introduce bills to carry into effect the amendments I have 
mentioned. This is not the moment, when such dangerons 
opinions respecting capitftt', w^es, and labour are afloat, to 
DUike great and extensive changes in the construction of 
the House of Commons, whioh I believe represents the 
nation fairly. The advantages of our constitution are to 
onrBelves invaluable. The stability of our institutions amid 
Hie existing convulsions of the world has excited the 
admiration of every loverof peace and order in every nation; 
and therefore I hope that this House will do nothing to 
diminish that admiration, or forfeit that respect. I trust 
that the House will not choose the present as the time for 
making an alteration which stops indeed short of the 
charter, bat which must nltimately terminate in it, but 
that it will think it due to other branches of the legislature, 
and to that great people of which it is the representative, 
to give a decided negative to this resolution.' 

Mr. W. J. Fox : ' Sir, the question at present before Par- 
liament is this : Are the working claeses of this country 
represented as they ought to be P and if not, can they 
be BO represented without danger to our institutions P I 
declare that they are not represented; that they are like 
helots in the land, serfs on the soil that bred them, having 
no concern with the laws except to obey them. This state 
of things is unjust to the unenfranchised, and injurions to 
the whole community. The reasoDs which Lord J. Bassell 
urged first in 1822, and afterwards in 1832, exist in still 
greater force at the present time. I therefore implore the 
House to emancipate its serfs, and so to make of English- 
men a united nation. If it does so, it may arm the whole 
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population, in the fall confidesce tliart if war ehoald betide 
HB, it would be rolled back to the terror imd coofnaion of 



Mr. Cobden: ' Sir, tbe divisiou in f&Tonr of this motion 
may not be large, bnt the list will show that all those 
members who represent large Wl. conBtitoencies, where the 
people have the free power of giving their votes, will be in 
the nninber of those who support it. I appeal to that fact 
as a proof that tbe middle claisBeB are anxious to open the 
port^ of the conatitntion to those who are anzions to come 
within them. There has as yet been no organisation in 
faronr of this movement ; bnt it has already made great 
way. One hundred and thirty meetings in its favour have \ 
been held within the last week, and it has already excited 
as mnch feeling in its support as had been acquired by 
the Anti-com-law League after five years' agitation. The 
present representative system is a abamj.bnt if it were 
amended, as Mr, Hnme proposes, it woold be a reality. 
Hr. Home's scheme of honsehold suffrage would not create 
a change io the government, but would only bring the 
legislature iato harmony with the wants of the people. It 
would also prodnce economy and retrenchment, and a fair 
and equitable appropiiation and imposition of the public 
taxation. I strongly recommend a new division of electoral 
districts. The constituencies of London are as mnch too 
large as the constituencies of the country are too small. I 
think it would be bett«r to divide such constituencies into 
WMds, and to give each of them the power of electing a 
member, instoad of giving all of them the power of electing 
a great number.* I am convinced that tins country cannot 
be governed peaceably whOe tbe bulk of the people are ex- 
dnded from the representation. I do not want to increase 
Hie number of representative in this House ; bat if tbis 
motion is assented to, we must increase tbe number of 
i^iresentatives in some districts, and diminish it in others. 
I will not say much on the ballot, for it is a question which 
has great strength in tbis House and among the middle 
clasaes. The farmers, to a man, are in favour of it.' 

* ThiavaieTerj&TosiitesohemearHr. Cobdsn's, and one to vhkh h« 
freqocatlf rererted both inhia public addrewee anil his private conversatjon. 
It appean to me to be votthj of mucb more coiuiderallDn Uian baa bilhertc 
tKcn gtrea to h. 
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Mr, (yConnor: ' Sir, I deny th&t the principle of 
Mr. Hnme'a motion has erer bees adtqtted hy a majority of 
the working claaaes. They are in favonr of the principles 
td the people's charter, and will not be content with lew. 
For my own part I am strongly in favour of annnal parlia- 
ments, and woold rather have honsehold anSrage with 
annnij than household saSrage with eeptennial parlia- 
ments. I am glad to find that Lord J. BnsseU prefers tlie 
people's charter to Mr. Hnme's nostmm of reform.. How- 
ever, I will vote for that nostrom as the least of two eiils. 
Bnt if this motion is passed, it will not be a settlement of 
the qnestion ; for I shonld argne as energetically and 
enthusiastically for the people's charter as I have done 
before.' 

At the dose of a tolerably long debate a division took 
place, when the nnmbers were — 

For Hr. Hume' molion . . 84 

/gunit -.,,.. 351 

Majority i^unst ........ 267 

This division was, however, &r from representing the 
real state of pnblic opinion in reference to this qaestion. 
The majority in favonr of a farther extension of parlia- 
mentary reform was as great in the conntry as the majority 
against it was in the House of Commons. Bnt owing to 
the imperfection of the representation, the popalar voice on 
this question was not distinctly heard. Meanwhile the 
finality policy of the Whigs, and their continual delays in 
carrying oat reforms which they admitted to be highly 
desirable, damcued them with the connti^. 

The state of Ireland at this period excited great and not 
nnfonnded alarm. Mr. Smith O'Brien and his principal 
associates openly avowed that they aimed at the establish- 
ment of a repnblic is Ireland, nnder the protection of the 
new French government, and they were evidently pre- 
paring to avad themselves of the first favourable oppor- 
tunity of taking np arms to efiect this object. Ministers 
thereiEore brought into the Honee of Commons a bill for 
tlie pnrpose of efiectaally repressing the seditions and 
treasonable objects of the discontented party, sonie of tlie 
leaden of which had accompanied Mr. Smith O'Brien to 
Paris, and boasted that they would be assisted in the 
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accomplishiiient of tlieir designs bj a Frencli army of 
50,000 men. The chief proviso of the ministerial measure 
was embodied in a clanae which pnnished with transporta- 
tion persoQB ' conspiring, imagining, or levying war against 
hei ifajesty, and inciting and stirring np foreigners to 
invade these realms by publishing or printing any writings, 
or by open and advised speaking.' Strong objections were 
ni^ed against this provision of the bill, and especially 
against those words of it which referred to open and 
advised speaking. In the course of the debate Mr. 8. 
O'Brien, having now returned from his visit to Paris, 
spoke for the last time in the Honse of Commons, and met 
with a reception from that assembly which can only be 
compared to that given to Catiline by the Roman senate 
after his designs against the city had been nnmasked by 
Cicero. The bill went throngh the House of Commons by 
overwhelming majoriticB, and was speedily passed by the 
Lords withont change or opposition. 

Another precautionary measm* adopted in the conrae of 
this session was a bill for the registration of aliens. It 
did not pass the Hooae of Commons without some opposi- 
tbn, especially from Sir W. Molesworth, who strennonsly 
protested agamst it ; reminding the Honse that Lord John 
Bussell delivered lus maiden speech against a bill which 
agreed almoet word for word with that which was now 
being introduced by the government of which he was the 
bead ; that in 1824 he Imd again opposed it, being teller 
with Lord Denman against it; and tiiat (alaa for hnman 
s^acity and forethought !) he had on the last occasion on 
wMch it was brought forward expressed a hope that be 
should never again be obliged to raise his voice against it. 
Sir William added that he would not, because he had con- 
fidence in tho ministry now in office, consent to give them 
powers which every person on their side of the House would 
have refused to Sir B. Peel. The opposition to the measure 
did not, however, prevent it from passing. 

A bill for the establishment of diplomatio relations with 
the court of Bome received an ainount of attention and 
discussion ont of all proportion to its real importance. The 
country which had so long kept up diplomatic relatdona 
with the Sultan was convulsed at tho idea of entering into 
diplomatic relations with the Pope, or rather of carrying on 
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opeaily the negotaationa irith the head of the Bomao 
Catholic religion thftt were bow carried on in art indirect 
and iiregolar manner. The subject iras accordingly ap- 
proached with much cantion and apprehension, lliiusters 
pointed ont to the Honse that by ui« treaty of Vienna, ve 
had guaranteed to the Pope the posaession of his d<»niiuoi]s, 
and that at this very moment the English goveimmont was 
called on to fnlfil its treaty obligations, by giving naval and 
military support to a pot«ntate to whom the law did not 
allow it to offer either advioe or remonstrance. They 
annoimoed that the Pope was contemplating the division 
of England into Boman Catholic sees in a manner which 
her Majesty's advisers regarded as an invasion of the rights 
of the crown, bat against which, as matters now stood, 
they coold not make any ofGcial r^resentatdoa. These 
considerationa, however, were disregarded. The par^ 
which had opposed Catholic emancipation, which hud 
opposed every sabseqnent attempt of the govemment to 
extend to Roman Catholics the rights they jnstly claimed, 
— the party which still resisted inch by inch every con- 
MBsion of religions liberty to tlie Boman Catholics, offered 
a persistent opposition to this proposal. A majority in the 
House of Lords, thongh warned that what they were pro- 
poeiug to do wonld in all probability defeat the object 
which the ministers had in view in bringing in the biU, 
insisted on inserting a clanse to prevent the government 
from receiving an ecdeeiastic as the representative ef the 
Pope in this conntry. , In the lower Honse the opposing 
party sncceeded in snbstitnting the words ' Sovereign of 
the Boman state * for the words * Sovereign Pontiff,' which 
had originally been placed in the bill. Kot content with 
having introdnced these ohuiges into the measnre, the 
nltra-protestant party endeavoured, by a f actiona and vexa- 
tions opposition, to prevent it from passing. The of^ 
nents of the measnre could not indeed by theee means 
prevent it from being curied ; but thef sncceeded in ren- 
dering it inoperative through the amendments th^ had 
introduced iztto it. The Pope refused to avail himself of 
the permission, bo grudgingly and offensively accorded him, 
of sending a representative to this coontty ; and thus an 
opportunity of treating with one who was regarded as their 
epiritnal Ivead by many mUlionB of British subjects was 
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nnf ortanatel; tbrowa away, with results that we shall soon 
have oocasioix to narmte. 

One great improTement in the goremment of this coun- 
try, which, though not quite peooliar to the period em- 
braced hy OUT History, had been employed during it with 
a frequency prerionely unknown, was the selection of 
thoroughly competent conunissionera to prepare the way 
for legislation on difficult and complicated queationB by 
CM^ul preliminary investigations. The repeated iasoe of 
these commissionB since the passing of the Reform Bill had 
afforded ground for a very lond and plansible outcry 
against Whig jobbery; and had even led Sydney Smith — 
who, after a long life spent in the vigorous dennnciation of 
houses, had in his old age become playfully obstructire — to 
Bay with jocose exaggeration that the barrister of seven 
years' standing — the nsoal condition of serring on one of 
these commissions — had become the primum mobile of 
human af^iirs ; and that if a man could discover an instita- 
tion to be destroyed, he was at once put on a commission, 
and his fortune was made. However, in spite of the 
dennnciationB of the wise and witty canon, and in spite of 
popular ontcries, there can be no doubt that the inquiries 
of these commissions, conducted as they generally were by 
men selected on aoconnt of their peculiar quahfications for 
conducting the investigations intnisted to them thoroaghly 
and completely, did most usefully pave the way for legisla- 
tion, and enabled the government to put before Parliament 
more information on the questions submitted to it, and 
measures better framed and more carefnlly prepared than 
they conld have done without the asaietance which the 
labours of these much-abused commissions afforded them. 
The conseqnence of the experience of the value of investi- 
gations conducted in this manner was, that scarcely any 
legislation of importance requiring previous inqoiries to be 
nude was undertaken by any government, whether hberal 
or conservative, until the ground had been prepared for it 
by the inveatigations of a commission. Indeed the Con- 
eervativea, although when out of office they had raised loud 
ontcries against the Whig commissions, yet when in office 
made even more frequent use of them than the Whigs had 
done. Sir B. Peel not only profited by the inquiries which 
had been carried on by the commissions appointed by hi« 
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predecesflOTB in office, bat issned otber com 
self. 



Perhaps there was none of these conunissioiiB — not even 
the poor-law commiaaion itself — that had rendered such 
important aerrices to the commnaity by its inTeatigations 
as the ganitary commisaion ; the reason of which was, that 
the prosecntiort of the mquiries which that commiaaion was 
appointed to carry on h&d been chiefly iuimsted to two 
moat competent inveatigatora — Mr. Edwin Chadwick and 
Dr. Sonthwood Smith. By far the latter share of the 
inquiry and of the recom.mendationB founded on it belonged 
to the former of these two gentlemen, thongh the latter 
also contributed many valuable and important angge«tionf>. 

The freqnent retnma of cholera, typhus, and other forma 
of zymotic disease, which bad hitherto been aacribed to the 
'visitation of God,' were now beginning to be seen to be 
more or less traceable to expoanre to a vitiated and pollated 
atmcsphere ; and the general attention of enlightened men 
began to be drawn to the neceasity that existed for preven- 
tive mcasnres in the shape of eanitary reforms. But the 
nation was not yet sufficiently awak^ied to the pressing 
importance of providing against the recnrrence of those 
terrible pestilences by which many parte of the coantry 
had from time to time been ravaged. However, a com- 
mission was appointed in the first instance to inqoire into 
the sanitary state of the metropolis, where the condensartion 
of a vast population produced all kinds of nuisances 
injurious to health, and conditions of the water and the 
atmosphere pregnant with danger to those who inhabited 
its more crowded districts. The investigations of the com- 
miaaion tiins appointed were soon extended to the general 
sanitary condition of the labouring claaaea of the com- 
mnnity in all parts of ibe kingdom ; and led to the prepara- 
tion and presentation of a report drawn up by Mr. Chad- 
wick, and which entered very fully into the whole question. 
This report, which was pubHshed in 1842, attracted pei>- 
haps more attention and produced a greater effect than any 
other document of the same nature. Nearly 10,000 copies 
were sold or officially circulated. 

The following are the conclusions which the investi- 
gations of Mr. Chadwick and Dr. Smith led them to 
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'That liigh prosperity in respect to employment and 
w^es, and vftnona and abondant food, have afforded to 
the labonrmg class no exemption from attacks of epide- 
mic disease, which have been as freqaent and as fatal in 
periods of manofactnring aad commercial prosperity as in 
any others. 

* That the formation <:£ all habits of cleanliness is oh- 
Bbucted by defective supplies of water. 

' That the annnal loss of life from filth and bad ven- 
tilation is greater than the loaa from death or woonda in 
any war in which this country has been engaged in modem 
times. 

' That of the 48,000 cases of widowhood and 112,000 
cases of destitnte orphanage relieved from the poor-rates in 
England and Wales alone, it appears that the greatest pro- 
portion of deaths of heads of families occnired from the 
above-specified and other removable causes ; that their 
i^es were nnder forty-five years — that is to say, thirteen 
years below the natnral probabilities of life as shown by 
the experience of the whole population of Sweden. 

' The experience of the effect of sanitary measures proves 
the possibility of the reduction of sickness in the worst 
districts to at least one-third the existing amonni. Amidst 
classes somewhat better sitoated, it is possible to rednce 
the sickness to less than one-third ; it was an under esti- 
mate to take the probable reduction at one-half.' 

The report then goes on to show how large a saving 
might be effected for the labourer in medical attendance 
and insurance against sickness and death by the adoption - 
of proper sanitary measures. 

The fierce contest carried on between the two great 
parties in the state, ending in the repeal of the corn-laws 
by Sir B. Feel, and the consequent dissolution of his 
ministry,, prevented farther action in this matter until the 
year 1847, when another commission was appointed. It 
issned two reports. Several very nseful acts were sug- 
gested by the commission, the most important of which 
were the towns-improvement act of 1847, the public- health, 
the nuisances removal, and the metropolitui- sewers acts 
of 1848, the metropolitan-interment act of 1850, and the 
extension of that act to the whole of the kingdom in 1852 ; 
and this has been followed by a host of sanitary acts down 
z 3 
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to the present time, the moet noteworthy of which, becaosa 
it emhodied tlte principles on which all those that followed 
it h&re been baaed, wbb the pnblic-hoalth act, passed in 
1848, and fonnded on the recomiDeDdations of Mr. E. 
Ghadwick and Dr. 8. Smith. Under this act a general 
board of health was appointed, the members of which were 
Lord Carlisle, Lord Ashley, Ur. E. Ghadwick, and Dr. 
Sonthwood Smith. This measure, one of the most im- 
portant for the great mass of the labonring popnlatkm of 
this conntry tut was ever adopted by the legislature, 
passed almcot withont notice, the popular indifference with 
regard to it contrasting in a very striking manner with the 
e^emees with which debates involving a change of the 
peT»o»nel ot the government were devonied. 

The year 1848 closed with somewhat br^hter prospects. 
The revolntionary tornado which had swept over the Con- 
tinent was snbsiding. Ireland, thongh not pacified, was 
strongly held down. O'Brien, McManus, O'Donoghne, and 
Meagher, the leaders of the malecontents in that oonntry, 
were lying nnder sentence of death ; and thongh it was 
not the intention of the government to carry that sentence 
into effect, they were destined to be banished for life, and 
thoB disabled from doing farther mischief. The potato- 
disease still raged ; hnt the new Irish poor-law, the whole- 
sale emigration which had taken place, the relief siEorded 
by private benevolence and pnblic liberality, were gradoally 
alleviating the distress that it cansed, and there was now 
reason to hope that this terrible visitation wonid ultimately 
prove the means ot regeneiating that unhappy country l^ 
substitnting a more nntritiona food for the vegetable thtA 
had hitherto been the staff ot life to the Irish peasant, 
and which, insufficient as it always had been, was now 
shown to be also quite onreliable. Meanwhile England. 
was slowly recovering from the crisis of distress throngb 
which she too had passed, and there seemed to be good 
gronnd for hoping that she wonId at length realise the 
advantages of those free-trade measures which np to this 
time had never had fair play. 

In the course of the antamn of this year occnrred tite 
sudden and melancholy death of a man who had rapidly 
risen to a very conapicuons position. Up to the time whMi 
Sir B. Peel broke np the couservatire party by avowing 
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bimself convinced of the necessity of a repeal of the corn- 
l&irs. Lord Or. Bentiack bad been cHefly known as a great 
patETon of the tnrf, one who spent his days in f os-hnnting, 
and hia nights at the Honse of CommonB, where he sat on 
the back benches, his scarlet hnnting-coat covered by a 
lifi^ht paletot, silent bnt attentive. He was the nephew of 
ib. Canning, and had acted as liis secreiai?, in which 
capaci ty he had rendered very valnable services. He gave 
to the Whig« a very independent snpport while the Befonn. 
Bill was under discnssion, bnt withdrew it after the pass- 
ing of th^ measore. He then joined the conservative 
partfy, and was offered a post in Sir R. Peel's ministry, 
which he declined froni a disinclination to nndertake the 
labonrs and responsibilities of ofGce. At length, when 
the protectionistB, abandoned by their old leaders, fonnd 
theonBelves left alone, he was put at the head of the 
newly-foiraed party; and thongh a very hesitating and 
etnbarrassed speaker, he accepted the position, and dis- 
charged its dnties to the satisfaction of his followers. 
He now devotod himself to politics, sold ofi his stnd, and 
withdrew himself almost entirely from all participation in 
those amnsements to which he had hitherto been so mnch 
devoted. It is probable that this sadden adoption of 
sedentary habits 'by one who had long been accnstomed to 
violent exercise and to spending the greater part of the day 
in the open air, had seriously thongh imperceptibly injured 
his constitntion. However the mischief seems not to have 
shown itself in any way nntil the 21st of September in thia 
year. On that day he appeared at the breakfast-table in 
mtnv than nsnal spirits, and ooonpied Tiimaulf with writing 
lettera till abont twenty minntes past fonr in the after- 
, noon, when be set ont with the intention of walking to 
Thoreahy, the seat of Lord Manvers, where he had ar- 
ranged to spend two days. He never reached the honse. 
A search was made for him, and he was fonnd lying on 
his face, quite dead, with one arm nnder his body. Hia- 
death, which had been instantaneons, was fonnd on exa- 
mination to have been caused by a spasm of the hear^ 
probably brought on by over-exertion and the want of 
sufficient food, as he had taken nothing since breakfast. 
His frank and open bearing, his honourable character, his 
Dndoabted sincerity, the generous warmth of his disposi- 
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tion, had made him a favonrite with men of all parties, 
and caused the tidinga of his death to be received with 
general regret. To his political friends the loss was rerj 
serious ; for though there were among them men of more 
shining abilities and of eqnal application, yet his long 
parliamentary en>erience and his aristocratic connections 
gave him an authority among them wliich would not have 
been readily accorded to any other leader. Only a tew days 
before his death he had shown his superiority to parly 
considerations by bearing testimony to the conduct of Lord 
John Kussell's ministry with regard to the sister eountry, 
in which he declared that in hia opinion 'the bright^ 
page in the history of the present government is that which 
records the firmness and determinatiou with which it put 
down rebellion, maintained peace, and brought criminals 
to justice in Ireland.' The body of Lord George was 
int^red privately in the old church of St. Marylebone, in 
a remote comer of which his friend and political associate 
Mr, Disraeli, watched the service. 

The death of Lord G-. Bentinck left the Conservative 
party in the Honse of Commons without a head, and it 
seemed for some time donbtfnl whether the chief place in 
it would be assigned to the Marquis of Granby, whose rank 
recommended him to many, and who was by no means de- 
ficient in the necessary qnalifications of a parliamentary 
leader, or to Mr. Disraeli, who was beyond all question the 
ablest man and the most eloquent speaker, and who had 
been the most trusted associate and tiie most active coad- 
jntor of Lord G. Bentinck. Meanwhile the evident weak- 
ness of the Whig ministry encouraged the hope that the 
time would soon arrive when the newly-formed conservative 
party would be called on to undertake the government of 
tLe country. 

The session of 1819 was opened by the Queen in person 
on the 2nd of Pebruaiy. The address in reply to the 
speech from the throne was discussed in both honses at far 
greater length than had been usual of late years. Li the 
upper Honse an amendment moved by Lord Stanley was 
opposed by the Duke of Wellington, and rejected by a 
majority of only two. The debates in the House of Com- 
mons, which were long and animated, turned chiefly on 
foreign affairs ; but the amendments proposed were nlti- 
matety withdrawn. 
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The question of tlie navigatioa laws, was agEun brougbt 
forward at the commencement of this session, with- a fair 
prospect of being settled. 

The syBtem with which the government proposed to deal 
dated from the year 1651, when the Protector's Farlia^ 
meat, in order to restrain the growing competition of the 
Dutch, pasaedanact which prohibited the importation into 
the United Kingdom and its dependencies of any gooda 
the produce of Aaia, Africa, or America, except from the 
places of their production, and in ships ' of which British 
subjects should be the proprietors and right owners, and 
whereof the master and three-fourths at least of the mari- 
ners should be English subjects.' The act also prohibited 
the introduction of gooda the growth, production, or manu- 
6tctnre of Europe, except in British ships, or ships that 
belonged to the country where the goods were produced, or 
from which they could only be, or usually had been, im- 
ported. The stringency of this law was shghtlj mitigated 
by another act passed in the reign of Charles II. ; but tho 
modifications thus introduced were of slight importance. 
A farther relaxation made at the conclusion of the war of 
independence, allowed the produce of the United States to 
be imported in ships belonging to citizens of those states. 
The last amendment of the original law was obtained in 
the year 1825 by Mr. Huskisson, who made some impor- 
Uait ohanges in it. The law, then, which the legislature 
had to reconsider in the year 1849 stood thus : the produce 
of Asia, Africa, and America might be imported from 
places out of Europe into the United Kingdom, if {to be 
used therein, in foreign as well as in British ships, pro- 
vided that such ships were the ships of the oonntey of 
which the goods were the produce, and from which they 
were imported. Goods which were the produce of Europe, 
and which were not enumerated in the act, might be 
brought thence in tho ships of any country. Goods aent 
to or from the United Kingdom to any of ita posseasiona, 
or from one colony to another, must be carried in British 
ships, or in ships of the country in which they were pro- 
duced and from which they were imported. Then followed 
some stringent definitions of the conditions which consti- 
tuted a Tesaela British ship in the sense of the act. These 
restrictions were not without their defenders. Even the 
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great fonnder of economio science, Adam Smith, wltile ad- 
mitting that the navigation laws vera inconBistent with 
that perfect freedom of trade which he contended for, eanc- 
ticmed their oORtinntHice on the ground that defence is mnch 
more important than opulence. But as it was more and 
more stranglf felt that these laws were part and parcel of 
thftt baneful eryatem of monopoly which, nnder the name of 
protection, had eo long been maintained and waa now eo 
completelv exploded, it began also to be serionsly doabted 
whether they were necessary to the defence of the nation, 
and whether its aecnrity would not rather be increased than 
diminished by the entire abolition of laws which shackled 
in 80 artificial and inconvenient a manner the iiatnral free- 
dom of trade. These Tiews had already, as we have seen, 
been pressed on the legislatnre, and the government had 
taken the matter Dp, and bronght forward a meaanre on 
the subject which had been withdrawn in the last session. 
Therefore, on the 14th of February in this year, Mr. I^bon- 
chere, as president of the board at trade, proposed a resolu- 
tion on the subject conohed in the following terms : 

■ That it is expedient to remove the restrictions which 
prevent the free carriage of goods by sea to uid from the 
United Kingdom and t^ British possessions abroad, and to 
amend t^e laws regulating the coasting trade of tbe United 
Kingdom, subject nevertheless to such control by her Ma- 
jesty in councQ as may be necessary ; and also to amend 
the laws for the registration of ehips and seamen.' 

A long debate took place on the question of the second 
reading of the government measure, which was strenuonsly 
supported by Sir J. Graham, and opposed by the protec- 
tionists. 

214 members followed Mr. Disraeli into the lobby, while 
2?5 voted with the government, which therefore had a 
nwority of 61. 

in the npper bouse Lord Brougham astonished friend 
and foe by comii^ forward as the strennons and uncom- 
promising opponent of the ministerial measure, vehemently 
affirming, and endeavouring to show, that tbe question of 
the navigation laws had nothing to do with the question of 
free trade. However, the second reading was carried by 
a majority of 10. The smallnesB of this majority caused 
some anxiety to the supporters of the measure with r^ard 
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to its ultimate fete ; tnt thifl anxiety was relieved hy the 
withdrawal of the most conspicuous opponents of the ImU, 
whi<^ Gonaeqtieiitly paseed without farther opposition. A. 
rider proposed by the Bishop of Oxford, and which was 
deaigned to withhold the benefit of the act from Spain and 
BroEil nntil the govemrfiente of those countries had given 
fall assorancm that they woidd carry ont the treaties into 
which they had entered for the sappression of the slare* 
tnde, was rejected. 

It was now the tnm of the new OonservatiTe party tO' 
bring forwMd their policy, which was annonnced to the 
house in a resolution proposed by Mr. Disraeli on the 8th 
of March. Although he and his &iends had freqaently de- 
clared, that the free-trade measures had completely failed, 
uid must soon be abandoned, they did not venture to bring- 
f orwwd any proposal for a return to the system of protec- 
tion, bnt endeavoured to make out, on behalf of the landed 
interest, a plansible claim for reUef from some of tiie burdens 
which during the late distress had pressed on it with more 
than ordinary severity. The resolution stated the case of 
the agriculturists so well and so fnlly, that it well deeerves 

' That the whole of the local taxation of the coantry for 
national purposes falls mainly, if not exclusively, on real 
property, and bears with nndne severity on the occupiers 
of land, in a manner injurious to the ^ricnlturat interests 
of the country, and otherwise highly impolitic and unjust. 
That the hardship of this apportionment is greatly ^gra- 
vated by the fact that more thexi one-third of the whole 
revenue derived from the excise is levied upon Bgricoltoral 
produce, exposed by the recent changes of the law to direct 
competition with the untaxed produce of foreign countries ; 
the home producer being thus subject to a burden of taxa- 
tion which, by greatly enhancing the price, limits the de- 
mand for British produce, and to restrictions which injuri' 
onsly interfere with the conduct of his trade and industry. 
That this House will resolve itself into a committee to take 
into its serious consideration such measures as may remove 
the grievances of which the owners and occupiers of real 
property thus justly complain, and which may establish a 
move equitable apportionment of the public bnrdens.' 

In supporting this resolntioD Mr. Disraeli adduced tb» 
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evidence of Mr, Cobd^i to prove the reality and severity 
of tlie distress, and to ehow that the fanners had not been 
fairly treated. He snpported his aasertion that the agri< 
cultoral interest bore more than its fair share of tazation, 
by showing that the connty, highway, church, and poor 
rates amonnted to 12,000,000^., levied on a rental of 
6?,000,000^. a year, while the income from other property 
amonnted to 249,000,0001. a year. And he asked why 
this direct taxation of ten or twelve millions a year should 
be levied excliiBively on a portion of the income of the 
country which was only a little more than a f onrth part of 
the whole amonnt of that income ? He farther argned that 
this taxation, thongh nominally levied for local objects, 
was in reality expended for the general advantage of ihe 
nation. He therefore asked that one half of the objects on 
which these rates were now expended ahonld be provided 
for ont of the consolidated fond. Mr. Home proposed on 
amendment to Mr. Disraeli's resolution, to the e£ect that 
the pnblic expenditure ought to be rednced to each an ex- 
tent as to permit the repeal of the dntieaonmalt andbops; 
thus ontHdding the farmers' friends themselves. Ottier 
speakers showed pretty conclnsivelythat the plan proposed 
by Mr. Disraeli was better calculated to benefit the land- 
lord than the tenant farmer, who, instead of gaining by it, 
wonld be loaded with his share of the additional income 
tax, which most necessarily be imposed in order to enable 
the conntry to meet the additional expenditure which tliis 
plan would throw on it. The motion and the aniendment 
were both rejected. 

Meanwhile Ireland and its affairs were stall piesaiiig 
themselves on the attention of Parliament with an urgency 
that wonld not be overlooked. The scarcity BtUl continued. 
The potato disease, which had at one time seemed te be 
abating, now M^ed with renewed vimlence. Crime, too, 
as mi^t be expected, was as rife as ever. Open insurrec- 
tion had indeed been pnt down, but secret di^ffection still 
prevailed very widely. It therefore became the imperative 
duty of the government to propose that the anspension of 
the Habeas-Gorpas Act shotdd be renewed ; and their re- 
commendation was backed in both Houses by large majori- 
ties, thongh it did not escape the strenoons opposition td a 
small 1»nt determined band of repealers. This act of 
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repression was properly accompanied by acts of grace and 
liberality. A grant of 60,O00i. was voted for the relief of 
those who were suffering from the famine. A select com- 
mittee was appointed by each House of Parliament to in- 
quire into the working of the new Irish poor-law. This 
was' followed by & proposal, emanating from the govern- 
ment, for a rate in aid of the suffering districts, to be levied 
tbnmghoTit Ireland ; and after long debates and close divi- 
sioDB the plan was adopted by the legialature. It was sno 
ceeded by another government proposal for a loan of 
100,0001. on the security of the rate. This was also 
adopted, though it gave rise to considerable discussion, 
and encoontered strong opposition. Another encnmbered- 
eatates bill was brought in and passed. At one time it 
seemed likely that the measure would be lost, owing to the 
loids having introduced into it amendmenta which raised 
a questdon of privilege between the two Houses; but the 
amendments were ultimately accepted, and the bill passed. 
Heaanres allowing advances of public money for drainage 
and other improvements, and for the encouragement of 
emigration, were also passed. 

While the affairs of Ireland were occupying so large a 
share of the attention of the British legislature and people, 
the colonies were obtaining an almost equal portion of it. * 
The ignorance and consequent indifference that prevailed 
respecting them were being rapidly dispelled by the spread 
of education, and by the diffusion of information relating 
to them. The interest in them thns awakened was in- 
creased by the lai^e amount of emigration to them from. 
all parts of the United Kingdom, but especially from Ire- 
laud, and from the discussions which had from time to 
time been raised in Parliament on the advantages of emi- 
gration as a means of relieving English and Irish distress. 
We may therefore date from this year the Ecrious com- 
mencement of an agitation carried on in and out of Parlia- 
ment with the object of improving the system of colonial 
government. In furtherance of this subject three colonial 
questions were formally brought under the notice of the 
legislature during this session, and gave rise to long and 
important debates. 

Heavy charges of improper appointments, extravagant 
ezpenditure, and needless and excessive cruelty in sup- 
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prossing insurrections, were brought against the B,uthoritiea 
in. British Guiana and Ceylon. lu respect to the latter 
txilonj a deep impression wss mode on the House by the 
statement that Lord Torrington, the governor, had carried 
through the council of the island l^ his own casting vote 
a hUl to indemnify binuelf from the conseqaenees of his 
illegal conduct ; that a Cingalese priest had been shot 
m his pontifical robes; and that the pretender to the 
throne ^ Candy had been ignominiously flogged before 
being transported : aoto respecting which Lord J. Bussell 
declued in his place in iho Honse that he deoUoed giving 
any opinion. 

A question still more important was raised, or ratber 
was forced on the attention of the House, relative to Lower 
Canada. The Legislature of that province had passed a 
bill granting indemnities to those whose property had been 
injured during the insurrection which had taken place there. 
It was strongly opposed by the British party in the province, 
on the ground that it would have the effect of compensating' 
many of those who had taken part in the insurrection, oud 
that thus rebels would be indemnified out of the taxation 
levied on the lo^l part of the community. N'otwitbstand- 
ing these objectiDne, the bill was carried by a large majority, 
and received the assent of Lord Elgin, the governor. Bub 
the passing of the measure was the signal for an outlnQak 
of the British party, in which tiie Parliament-house of the 
colo^ was destroyed. The matter of course came before 
the House of Commons, and Lord Elgin was strongly 
attacked for having given bis assent to such a measure; 
but his conduct was defended on the ground that no person 
could properly be treated as a rebel unleea legal proof was 
afforded of his having taken part in the insurrection, and 
that a person claiming an indemnity for the destruction of 
his property cotdd not equitably be required to prove that he 
was not a rebcL In the course of these discnssions, bitter 
complaints were ntade by some of the radical party in the 
Honse that the colonial secretary, Earl Grey, had dono 
nothing to remedy abuses in the administration of bis 
department, which, when out of office, he had strongly 
condemned. There do not, however, seem to have been josb 
grounds for these complaints. Lord G-rey was trammelled 
by a system, for the vices of which Parliament \r&a really 
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restposaible. That system needed a iLorongli and searcliiiig 
reform, and there were inenin the House of CommonB who 
very distdncttlj saw what changes were needed in the ad- 
mJnistiation of the coloniea, and were prepared to deal 
with the qacation ia a TigoronB and enlightened spirit. 
Chief ajuong these were Sir W. Molesworth, Mr, Gladetone, 
and Mr- Boebnck. The first-mentioned of these gentlemen 
brought forward a motion for the appointment of a royal 
commission to inqnire into onr colomal policy, and to re- 
port on it As the qneation was one which concerned the 
mother oonntry as well as her colonies, it is desirable that 
we ehonld examine the statements and ai^omenta of a 
gentleman who had perhaps demoted more tim.e and atten- 
tion to the snbject than any other person in the kingdom, 
had succeeded in thoronghly msstering it, and could dis- 
tinctly see and clearly point ont the principles on which 
the goremment of the colomes by the mother conntiy onght 
io be condncted. 

He contended that onr system of colonial goTemment 
onght to be revised ; a broad distinction being drawn be- 
tween those colonies which have or ought to have repreeen- 
tative institations and those of the crown colonies which 
are nnfit for free institations, and that it wcnid be neces- 
sary a3so to consider what wonid be the beet form of local 
goremment for these latter colonies. 

Taming next to the colonial expenditure, he urged that 
if the commission which he proposed shonid be appointed, 
it should inquire to what extent it tne necessary for na to 
keep troops or build fortifications in our colonies ; whether 
we ought to do so in any colonics except such as are strictly 
miUtary stations ; what coloniea should be considered to be 
mihtary stations ; and what would be the best mode of 
checking the present excessive and uncontrolled ordnance 
enwuditure- He remarked that the salaries paid to British 
colonial governors exceed those paid to the state governors 
in the United States by nearly nine times. The proposed 
oonuniflsion would deal with the questions both of the 
salaries and appointment of governors, would determine in 
what cases the payment shonid be made from colonial and 
imperial funds, and would devise checks where required on 
lavish expend! tare. 

He also proposed that the commission should inquire 
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into colomaatioQ and emigration. It would determine 
whether or not convict emigration ia to continue ; wliether, 
on the whole, the empire ie the g^ner bj it. It should 
also investigate the obstacles which impede emigration to 
onr colonies, and the canae that emigrante from this 
conntry generally prefer the United States. He alleged 
that the misgoTemment of the colonial office, convict 
emigration, and other cansos, which a commission might 
be able to probe and investigate, now tnmed the tide 
of colonisation from onr own settlemente. The commission 
wonld likewise assist in determining what powers ought to 
be reserved for the imperial government, Mid what intmsted 
to the local legislatures, ffis reason for proposing a com- 
mission was the fear that the subject would be too large for 
a parliamentary committee. It might consist of four persons, 
one representing each of the four sections of the House of 
Commons, and to these be proposed to add one diBtingnished 
political econonuBt, as, for instance, Mr. John Stuart Mill. 

This proposal, seconded by Mr. Hume, was met by the 
under colonial secretary Mr. Hawes with the osual official 
plea ira: being let atone. He ridiculed the ' happy family ' 
that Sir W. Molesworthpropoiedto assemble. He eulogised 
the principles and the administrative ability of bis diief, 
Earl Grey. He affirmed, which was no doubt true, that the 
success of our free-trade policy was beginning to show 
itself, and deprecated an inquiry which in bis opinion, 
wonld raise hopes and expectations that were sure not to be 
realised. Mr. Gladstone supported the motion of Sir W. 
Moloaworth in a speech which showed how far he was in 
advance of the men with whom he oenally acted, and gave 
nnmistakeable promise of those liberal principles which ho 
has since m.ore fully avowed. Lord J. Bussell urged that 
the question was one which ought to bo left in the first 
instance to the ministers of the crown, to be brought for- 
ward by them on their own responsibility, under the control 
and supervision of Parliament; a course which, be Tirgei, 
was in accordance with the principles of the constitution. 
SirW. Molesworth's motion was negatived by 163 against 89. 

The subject of the grant of Vancouver's Island to the 
Hudson's Bay Company, brought forward by Lord loncohi, 
was got rid of bjr a count-out ; but a bill for the adminis- 
tration of justice in that colony was read a second time in 
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the House of Ijords, in. spite of the strongly-expressed 
opinion of Lord Brongbam and several other high l^al 
authorities that the chao^ter -ondor which the island had been 
ceded to the Hudson's Bay Company was invalid. 

We have already referred to the distracted state of the 
Continent, produced by the revolation that had so suddenly 
precipitated Lonia Philippe from the throne of France. The 
condition of affairs to whicli that event had given birth stUl 
prevailed. Under the influence of the passiona it had pro- 
duced, Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, had put himself at 
the head of the party of Italian independence, had attempted 
to liberate Italy from the control of the Auetrians, had been 
defeated in a succession of battles by Marshal Badetzky, 
and had been compelled to abdicate. The Pope, whose 
capital was in the htmda of the republican party, had escaped 
in diagoise to Naples, but was restored by a French army 
commanded by Oeneral Oudinot, which had besieged and 
taken Rome, and placed there a large French garrison to 
repress any farther movement of tho revolutionary party 
against the pontifical Qovemmeat. Sicily had revolted 
from the king of Naples, and the insurrectionaiy govern- 
ment which was established in that island had been supplied 
with arms manufactured for our army, with the consent of 
tiie ordnance and the foreign ofdce. Hungary, in revolt 
againstAuatria, was demanding therestitntionof its ancient 
privileges. In all these cases oar government was, or at 
least thought itself, bound to interfere with advice — which 
generally was not heeded — and sometimes, as we have just 
seen in regard to the Sicilian revolt, witb something more 
than advice. These things, though oceupying alargeshare 
of the attention of the legislature, only awakened a very 
languid interest in England, where theexcitement produced 
by the first tidings of the French revolution had entirely 
Bubeided. 

The distorbed state of the Continent might seem to afford 
a reason for making reductions in our naval and militaiy 
expenditure. Our nearest neighbour, France, wAs evidently 
far too much engaged with her internal tronblea to think ot 
attacldng this country ; and so too were the other great 
powers of Europe, all of which had been more or less shaken 
by the wave of the revolutionary earthquake which had 
overtamed the throne of Louis Philippe. In England the 
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preTBiling leeliDg of contentment with the national inetatn- 
tionB had hardly been raffled. These drcmnstaiices seemed 
to many to afford a favonrable opportimity for reducing the 
military and naval expenditnre of the conntry. Acoordingly 
that party which bad compelled the leader of the protec- 
tioniata to concede free trade, which had anpported the 
mnltitndiDona improTCments that had been m^e in onr 
fiscal and financial arrangementB, now came forward, nnder 
the leadership of Mr. Cobden, to asfc for a reduction of onr 
military and naval establishmenfa, and a corresponding 
diminution of that' load of taxation, tiie weight <^ which 
was donbly oppresBive at a moment when the effects of the 
potato-rot were still felt, and when the long-continued com- 
mercial distress was still nnremoved. On the 26th of Peb- 
maiy, when the Eonse was abont to go into a committee 
of supply, Mr. Cobden proposed that the expenditure of 
the connti-r shonld be rednced as soon as possible to that 
which in 1835 had been fonnd sufficient to maintain the 
secnrity, hononr, and dignity of the nation; in other words, 
that a reduction shoold be made in the expenditnre to the 
extent of nearly ten milliona sterling. The chancellor of 
the exchequer met this motion by arguing that the expendi- 
tnre of 1835 fell short of the requirements of the country, 
and that many changes had occnrred, especially in the 
colonies, which necessitated an increased expenditure. At 
the same time be admitted that our prospects of internal 
and external peace in this year were much more promising 
than they had been in 1848 ; and therefore he contemplated 
a reduction of forces to the extent of 10,000 men, and of 
expenditure to the amount of about a million and a half of 
money, and, as a result of these reductions, a diminutdon of 
the deficiency to 370,OOOi. The goyemment was supported 
by the protectioniBt party in its resistance of Mr- Cfobden's 
motion, which was consequently rejected by the large ma- 
jority of 197. 

The plan of which Sir Q. Peel had set an example, of 
making the financial statement at a very early period of 
the session, and which had hitherto been adopted by his 
successors in offine, was this year departed from, and the 
budget, though frequently asked for, was not brought for- 
ward till the 29th of June. The chancellor of the eicheqner 
annonnced that, though there was an actual c ' ' 
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269,378Z.,thi8arosefromsomeiteniBofexpenditnrewluclilie 
h&dnot anticipated — for Irish, distress, emigmtioD toGanada, 
excess of naval expeaditnre in preceding years. These ex- 
traordinary demands had converted wnat would otherwise 
have been a surplus into a deficiency. The chancellor of 
the exchoqaer tnmed to the consideration of the prospects 
of the year 1849-50, in ■which he calculated tkit, deducting 
the excess of previous years from the coirent exponditnre, 
the snrplns 01 receipt over eipenditure would ajaonnt to 
?39,936i. 

Mr. Home complained of the steady rise of taxation, and 
of the amonnt of the burdens which had been imposed on 
the couBtry since 1824, He reminded the House that an 
annual charge of 836,000f. had been imposed on the 
country in perpetnity through the increase of the debt. 
He called for faJHiher savings in ordetthattfae excise might 
be abolished ; and, to show the possibility of such reduc- 
tions as he advocated, he instanced the salary of the 
governor of Sierra Leone, amonnting to 7,0002., by the 
reduction of which the House would be enabled to repeal 
the tax on books. They might also transfer the datiea of 
the ordnancetothewar department, and thus save250,0O0I. 
a year. He held np to the present government the example 
anorded them by Sir J. Graham, who had reduced the 
expenses of the Admiralty by 1,200,0001. Mr. Milner 
Gibson recommended the remission of the penny-stamp 
duty on newspapers, of the excise dnty on paper, and 
the advertisement daly ; and he enforced his argument 
against them hy referring to a petition lately presented to 
the Hoose of dommons by the Messrs. Chambers of Edin- 
boi^h, in which they stated that the tax on paper had 
caused them to discontinue the publication of a work 
intended for the hnmbler classes, of which 80,000 copies 
had been circulated. The Whigs, he said, and truly, had 
always deserved credit fortheir repudiation of the taxes on 
knowledge ; and the oonrse be proposed was therefore 
thoronghlyin accordance with the principles and professions 
of the Whig party, and well calcu^ted to establish them in 
the confidence of the country. Mr. Gibson gave a very 
satisfactory account of the condition of the working classes 
in the north of England, alleging that thej had never com- 
manded a larger share of the necessaries and comforts of 
voi» n. K 
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life. The claims of hops, malt, bricks, soap, tea, timber, to 
renuBsion of the dnties imposed on them, were urged by 
epeakers who took part in the discnssion that followed the 
introduction of the bndget. On the 20th of Jaly Ur. 
Herries proposed the imposition of a small fixed duty on 
com, for rerenne only, which, as he tried to show, wonld 
yield a (xjnsiderable incom.e to the country, without en- 
hancing tbe price of com. The assertion of Ur. Herries, 
that the tax wonld really be paid by the foreigner, was 
briefly but most completely disposed of by Mr. Bright, who 
showed that oni snpplies of com came from all parts of the 
world ; bnt that if uie range were to be ctrconLsoribed, if 
com could only be bronght at a certain price from China 
or the Black Sea, and conld be brought at a lower price 
from the Baltic, the oontisction of tlie circle wonld dimmigh 
the BOnrce of supply, and raise the price of com in the ratio 
of the dnty. 

In the course of the session Ur. Hnme made another 
effort in favour of parliamentary reform. He moved, on 
the 4th of June, for leave to bruig in a bill to amend the 
national representation by extending tbe elective franchise 
to all householders, by secret voting, by triennial parlit^ 
mmts, and by rendering the proportioi) that representation 
bore to population more equ^ As the bill was introdnced 
without the slightest expectation that it would pass, and 
chiefly for the sake of agitating tbe country in favour of 
Euch a reform as was proposed, and as we shall meet with 
the question ^ain and again in the course of this History, 
it would be superfluouB to give any account of the debate 
on the motion. Suffice it to say thai it was rejected by a 
mmority of 186. 

In June Mr. Cobden brought forward his celebrated plan 
for settling international disputes by arbitration instead of 
by war. Lord Palmerston, the foreign secretary, speaking 
on behalf of the government, met the proposition with a 
respectful negative, by moving the previous question, which, 
after an important debate, was carried by a majority of 57. 
A. new bill for the admission of Jews to Parliament was 
carried through aJl its stages in the lower Honse, and was 
again negatived by the Lords, the majority i^:ainst it being 
25_. Another bill, destined to be often proposed and often 
Miected, was brought this year into the House of Commons 
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by Mr. Staart Wortley — a bill for the removal of the le^I 
prohibition of marriage with a deceased wife's sister. Thia 
prohibition, founded on. a doubtful interpretation of a 
passage in Leviticus, had been established in the reign of 
Heniy VIIL, at the time when he was seeking to invalidate 
bia marriage with Catherine of Air^on. However, it had 
become nearly obsolete, and the alliances prohibited by it 
bad been in many instances contracted. For this reason a 
bill had been introduced by Iiord Lyndborat in 1835, and 
carried through both Houses, legalising the marriages that 
had already taken place in spite or ia ignorance of the law, 
bat making all anch marriages illegal for the future, and 
declajing that henceforth they would be nnll and void. 
However, notwithstanding this act, the marriages it pro- 
hibited continued to be contracted, and it was affirmed 
that the legitimacy of no fewer than forty thousand persons 
was in consequence affected. There was, nevertheless, a 
strong opposition to Mr. Wortley's bill, founded partly on 
the supposed scriptural condemnation of such marriages, 
and partly on the law of the church of England, wluch 
■distinctly prohibited them. The opposition to the measure 
was much strengthened by a statement very widely dif- 
fused, that it was brought forward for the relief of one 
wealthy and influential individual, who, having violated 
^ihe law himself, was willing to spend a large sum of money 
to procure the repeal of it. However, if the bill was 
strcnigly opposed, it was also powerfully supported, and its 
second reading was carried by a majority of 34; but the 
delay cansed by the opposition offered to the bill, and by 
repeated adj'onmments of the debates on it, compelled 
Mr. Wortley to withdraw it. A bankruptcy bill proposed 
by Lord Brougham, and some other legal reforms of less 
importance introduced by the attorney- general, completed 
the pnblic l^islative work of the session. Before it closed, 
Mr. Disraeli, who had now become the recognized leader 
of the opposition in the House of Commons, made a final 
trial of the strength of his par^. On tlie 2nd of July be 
moved for a select committee to inquire into the state of 
the nation. In bringing forward thia motion he arraigned 
the whole policy of the government, but he more especially 
assailed its free-trade principles. His speech was in &ct 
intended to prove that free trade was a failnre, and that 
v2 
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the canunercial and finaucicil embarraBsment in ivMcIi the- 
country was now inTOlred was chie^ attribatable to th» 
adoption of that system. He alleeBd that European tran- 
qniUity and English inflnence had disappeared together; 
tiiat many of onr colonies were mined, others discontented, 
and some in insiirrection ; that onr exports had declined 
7,000,OOW. ; onr once prosperons agricnltnre was prostrate; 
Ireland was in a, state of social decomposition ; and, instead 
of a surplns revenne of 3,000,000?. there bad been a defi- 
ciency to that amonnt, terminated not by any act of the 
cabinet, bnt by the interference of this Honse. 

He qnoted ofGcial doonments, which showed that a great 
depression of wages and a great increase of paaperism had 
taken place among the labonring classes. After reading 
these papers, he proceeded to explain the reasons to which 
he referred the distress of the population, and the general 
deterioration of their condition. A principal reason was 
the decline in valne of onr foreign commerce. Notwith- 
standing continental convulBione, the quantity of goods 
exported from the United Kingdom in 184S was equal to 
that of the great years 1845-1846 ; bnt the declared value 
of the imports in the two latter years averaged 59,500,000i., 
while in 1848 it was only 53,000,000i. ; so that our working 
classes, for the same quantity of goods, had received 
6,500,000!. less in 1848 than m 1845 and 1846. He in- 
sisted that these and other facts showed that the principles 
of interchange with foreign nations adopted in onr new 
commercial Meorv were erroneons, rendering British lahonr 
of less exchangeable valne. Other reasons were to be found 
in the state of the home market and the fall of prices, which 
diminished the means of employment; and in the increase 
of emigration from Ireland, the result, not of famine, bub 
of the policy of the government. 

Sir Robert Peel again came to the assistance of the govern- 
ment, defending the policy which had been so strongly 
impugned by the leader of the opposition, and showing 
that ft-ee trade not only had not caused any of the evils 
complained of, bat had greatly mitigated them. He main- 
tained that by the policy adopted in 1842 the legislature- 
had gained the confidence and the good-will of powerful 
classes, and this country bad been enabled to pass throagt 
ft storm which convulsed other nations. 
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The House divided on Mr. Disraeli's motion, which wea 
Tejected by the large majority of 140; a very distinct mani- 
festation of the continned confidence of the Honse in those 
free-trade measures which Sir B. Peel had induced it to 
:adopt, and which the present government was gradually 
applying and farther developing. 

The bnsineBB of the session being disposed of on the 1st 
-of An^st, Parliament was prorogned by commission. 

On the 2nd of December tbe Qneen-dowager breathed 
her last, in the 57th year of her age. From the moment 
that her husband showed reactionary tendencies she was Bne- 
pected of having exerted an inflaence over his opinions and 
conduct which had prodnced this result, and a double share 
of the nnpopniarity which befell him descended on her, and 
attached to her thronghont the rest of his reign. When 
Lord Melbourne was cEsmissed in 1884, the l^mes came ont 
with the annonncement, ' Tbe Qneonhasdoneit;' and these 
ominona words, placarded in la^e letters in the streets of 
London, produced a very strong feeling against her through 
the nation. How far these saspicions were jnst is doubtful. 
She certainly regarded the Beform Bill, and the measures 
of tbe Whig ministry in general, with alarm. That she 
should have communicated her fears to her husband was 
natural and pardonable ; bnt that she exerted any improper 
influence over the exercise of his prerogative has never been 
proved, and from her modest and retiring character is . 
highly improbable. She spent tbe years of her widowhood 
in nnostentatiouB retirement, doing all the good she conid 
with the large sum which the liberality of Parliament had 
settled on her after her husband's decease, and enjoying, 
-uid by her amiable qualities deserving, the respect of men 
of all parties. In accordance with her own earnest request 
her body was not opened or embalmed; there was no lying 
in state after her decease; and the interment took place 
with as little as possible of the pomp and oeremony that are 
nanally observed on such occasions. Her memory obtained 
that respect which purity, goodness, and unpretending 
piety in a high station are sure sooner or later to command; 
;and the justice which had been denied her during a large 
portion of her hnsband's reign was folly accorded to her 
After his death. 
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Thus £iur the free-trade measorea wliich Sir &. Peel aod 
his oolle&gnes had carried had hardly enioyed a fair trial. 
The badness of the harrest ; the failure of the potato-crop ; 
ihe conseqaenl derangement and et^nation of basinesfir 
the dietresB which a&ected erery class and erery trade, 
prevented the beneficial workfaig of the recently inangn- 
rated sfstem from being perceived- Its advocates wer» 
forced to admit their diBappointment, bnt tliey alleged that 
the diatrees which prevailed so widely would have been ten 
times greater, and the famine that had ravaged Ireland 
ten tirbes more desolating, if the system of protection had 
been maintained. On the other hand, the upholders of that 
policy warmly contended that the distrese waa due to the 
abandonment of it ; that it was precisely what they pre- 
dicted wonld follow that abandonment ; and that it wonld 
continne and increase nntil the old system was restored. 
Meanwhile m.ost of the farmers, withont weighing the 
argnments of the two parties, or being able to discover the 
causes of their suffering, felt that they were worse ofE than 
before, and saw in the calamities that had come npon them 
a fofilment of the predictions with which they had been so 
plentifully plied dnring the period of the anti-com-Iaw 
agitation by the self-styled farmers' friends. They were 
therefore more than ever attached to that protective pohcy, 
to the withdrawal of which they imputed their present 
condition. Such was the state of feeling and opinion in 
the country when Parliament awembled on the 31st of 
Jauuaiy 1850. The session was opened by commission. 
Amendments to the address were moved ; but were nega- 
tived in the upper House by a majority of 49, and in the 
lower House by a maprity of 119. 

Mr. Disraeli, ascribmg the distress that prevailed in the 
agricultural districts to the withdrawal of the duties on 
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foreign corn, but acknowledging tliat, in the present 
Parlmment at least, it was impossible to obtaia their 
Teimposition, now pleaded, not for protection, bat for 
compensation. He asked for a committee of inqniry, 
which he hoped woold recommend the transfer of a portion 
of the exponsea, which had hitherto been defrayed out of 
the rates, to the general taxation of the conntry. His 
motion was opposed hy Sir Gr. Orey and Sir J. Glraham; 
bnt was supported bj Mr. Grladstone, on the ground that 
the concession of Mr. Disraeli's demands would tend to 
weaken the at^ment in favour of a return to protection, 
which bad all along been claimed on the ground that the 
agricnlturists were subjected to peculiar burdens ; an argu- 
m^it which would be altogether taken away by the removal 
of any excess of taxation under which it.m^ht be found 
on investigation that the agricDltDrist laboured, and many 
moderato protectionists would thus be detached from the 
party that demanded a return to the abandoned poIiCT-. 
Sir J. Graham had argued against the proposals of 2ur. 
Usiaeli, on the ground of justice to the other classes of the 
commnnity, and Mr. Gladstone supported them on the 
ground of justice to the agriculturist. Sir J. Graham 
maintained that the proposed meaaure would only benefit 
landowners; Mr. Gladstone, on the contrary, contended 
that the farmer and the yeoman would reap the chief 
advantage from the change. After some other apeakera 
had delivered their opinions oa the question. Sir B. Peel 
addressed the House in a speech of considerable interest, 
because it contained his latest convictions on a question 
which he surveyed from so many different points of view, 
and on which he now for the last time delivered his deli- 
berate opinions. The aigument that the landowners were 
entitled to peculiar protection because they were Subject to 
peculiar burdens had been his favourite argument, and that 
he had based on it his justification of the monopoly which 
th^ enjoyed, and which he at one period had so strenuously 
defended. 

After speaking of the ahiUty and moderation that Mr. 
Disraeli Imd displayed in bringing forward this motion in 
a manner which, considering the terms in which that 
gentleman had denounced and opposed him on former 
occasions, was honourable to both parties, he condemned 
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the proposal to ttanBfer 2,000,000^, of taxation to the con- 
solidated fond, as the first of a series of measures which 
would appropriate the surplus of this and succeeding years. 
'What,' he asked, 'will be the effect of this Bcheme on 
the finances of the country F It will preclnde the l^isla- 
tion for the remission of taxes affecting the indoatiy and 
the comforts of the people ; it will either compel the con- 
tinnance of the income tax, or the imposition of a duty on 
every foreign product in order to maintain public credit 
And is the measnre really for the benefit at the agricul* 
tural class itself P The proposed transfer of 2,000,0001. 
of rates to the exchequer wonld relieve the land only of 
900,0001., the remaining l,100,000i. being now borne by 
other descriptions of reu property. Yet ^1 must be made 
np by the occnpytng tenant (in common with other classes), 
who would not gain a greater remiasion than threepence or 
fonrpence in the pound.' 

He then went on to object to the motion, on the ground 
that it end&ngered a reversal of the successful commercial 
polity which had been carried out during the last six 

When the division took place the numbers were — 

For Mr. Diiraeli'B motion 252 

ilgunst it 273 

Majority agtuDst the motian 21 

The smallness of the majority by which the motion was 
defeated was a matter of great triumph to the protec- 
tionists, who had never before mastered so large a nomber 
on any division, and who, from being a concourse of iso- 
lated individualities, were now becomiug a great, organised, 
and formidable power in the state. 

Mr. Hame renewed his efforts to obtain a large meaanre 
of parliamentary reform ; but as the plan which he brought 
forward embodied the principles contained in the motion 
he made before, it met with the same fate, and it is not necee- 
sary or desirable that we should go into any details respect- 
ing it, or the discussion which took place on it in the 
House of Commons. We shall meet with this qnestdon 
again and again as we advance. 

The great change that had been made in the navigation 
laws had necessarily been followed by a great change ia 
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Qie relations between tbe moiber conntiy and her colonies, 
and had even cansed the qnestion to bo laised, whether it 
was for her advantage to retain them at all. There were 
not wanting those who contended that it wonld be better 
for OS to part with them on friendly temis, and leave them 
to govern themEelvea, only etipnlatmg for the admifision of 
■onr goods into their porta on favourable terms. The 
government, thongh not prepared to go to these lengths, 
had come to the conclusion that it had become absolutely 
necessary that many of them should be allowed a more 
complete control of their own affairs, and a more popular 
form of government than they had hitherto enjoyed. A 
colonial reform association had been formed — had diffused 
much information, which had considerably inflnenced public 
-opinion in favoor of the changes it advocated. A bill, 
introdnced by the government for the purpose of giving a 
more popular government to onr Australian colonies, raised 
the whole question of colonial reform. Sir W. Molesworth 
■and Mr. Gladstone made great but ineffectual efforia to 
introduce their principles of colonial reform into the gOTem< 
meut bill, and the latter gentleman moved a clause giving 
lo the cbnrch of England in the colonies the same privileges 
with regard to synodical action that were enjoyed by other 
religions commnnities. The bill passed through both 
Houses, but not without being amended in the lower House 
with the consent of the government, and in the upper in 
^ite of its remonstrances. An attempt made by Sir F. 
Buxton to restore protection to free-grown as against 
slave-grovm sugar was defeated in a full House by a 
m^onty of 41. 

In this session Ireland was neither forgotten nor neg- 
lected ; but the Irish legislation was not of such a nature 
as to affect appreciably the coarse of events in England. 
The distress imi continued to prevail in that country once 
more occupied the attention of the legislature. A measure 
for the extension of the franchise there, passed with some 
amendments introdnced into it by the lords. A bill was 
brought in by Lord J. Bnasell for the abolition of the office 
of lord lieutenant, the second reading of which was carried 
~by the large majority of 225, bnt which the pressure of 
other business caased to be deferred. 

The budget of this year was introduced on the 15th of 
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March, and it Bhowed that the fiscal policy which Sir B. 
Peel had inaugurated when he came into office was now 
begiimiiig to manifegt the effects which its authors had 
predicted that it would produce, bat which the potato 
disease, the failure of the crops, and the consequent com- 
mercial, mannfactnnxLg, and agricultural distress had coim- 
terrailed. The chancellor of the exchequer, in TnaUng hig, 
statement, calculated that the income of the conntry for 
the financial year 1S51-2 would amount to 52,285,0002., 
and that the expenditnre would be 50,763,000!., leaving in 
rotmd nnmbers a snrplna of 1,500,0001. His first object 
wonid he to reduce the deht. During the last twenty years- 
the gorenunent had borrowed no less than 35,000,0001.,. 
whereas the surplus income appHed to the redaction of the 
debt had been only 8,000,0001. So that during twenty 
years of profound peace they had increased the principal 
of the debt by no Iras than 27,000,0001. He thonght that 
half of the surplus should bo applied towards the eztiac- 
tion of this obligation. He nert proposed measures of 
relief from taxation. First he proposed to benefit small 
owners of land by considerable redactions of the stamp 
duties on the transfer of landed property and upon mort^ 
gages under lOOOJ., and that within the same limit the 
st^p duty on leases should be a uniform, half per cent. 
His next proposal was to increase the comfort of the 
labouring classes by improving their dwellings, and to 
facilitate agricnltural improrement by repealing the daty on. 
bricks. The loss of revenue b^ these two remissions would 
be 750,000i., half the expected surplus. At the same timo 
he proposed another measure ccJculated to promote the- 
outlay of capital on draini^ and land improvements, the 
benefits of which had been sensibly felt, and to advance 
for these purposes 2,OO0,000Z. for England and Scotlaiid, 
and 1,000,0001. for Ireland, 800,OOOZ. of the latter sum. 
being applicable to arterial drainage. These advances 
oonld be made in the present state of the exchequer with- 
out any additioQ to the public debt, and the repayments- 
would be available for its redaction. 

In the course of the subsequent debate on the various- 
Pgrta of the budget, a motion proposed by Sir Henry - 
Willoughby, reducing the proposed duty on a loan of 50?. 
from 2s. 6d. to Is., was carried in spite of the declaration 
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of the cIiaQcellor of the exchequer that it would add a loss 
of ?0,000Z. to the reduction of the 300,000^. which he had 
originally proposed. After a good deal of chaSering, after 
the withdrawal of the bill in order to the introduction of 
another more in accordance with the wishes of the majority 
of the House, and a long delay, the chancellor of the 
exchequer announced towards the end of the seBsion that, 
as the revenue had increased more than he expected at 
the time when he made his financial statoment, as he 
believed that Uie loea from the reduction of the stamps 
would not be so great as he then estimated, and as the 
conuneacement of the act waa postponed to October, so 
that it would only be in operation during half of that year, 
he would reduce the duty on conveyaucee altogether to 
one-half per cent., and the duW on mortgages to a nnif orm. 
eight per cent. He calculated that the loss to the revenue 
by the whole of the proposed remisaions would be about 
500,000^. ; but the result showed that he had greatly oveiv 
eetunated its amoui>(. 

At this time the feeling in favour of economy waa quite 
as strong among the Conaervativea ae among the Badicale. 
The distress that pervaded the agriculture districts had 
converted their representatives into earnest advocates of 
retrencbmeut. While both sides of the honse were thus 
vying with each other in promoting rednctiona of ex- 
penditure, miniBters felt that they mnat do something. 
They intended to begin with a reduction of ofGcial salariea^ 
which was the plan chiedy insisted on by the advocates of 
retrenchment ; and Lord J. Bnssell proposed to refer thia 
important question to a select committee. This proposal 
was resisted by Mr. Disraeli, Mr. Hnme, Mr. Kenley, and 
several others, on the ground that a select committee would 
not be able to obtain any information on the subject which 
was not already within the reach of the government ; and 
they contended that it was the duty of ministers to deal 
wit^ the matter on their own responsibility. In behaU of 
the proposal made by the government; it was argued that 
it was in accordance with precedent, and that persons 
whose interests might be touched by the alterations which 
tiie committee su^ested would probably submit to the 
redaction of their incomes with a better grace if lecom- 
moaded by a body so constituted as to command the confi- 
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dence of all partiee, and after dae and imjlsftjal inreatigft- 
tion. The government plan was adopted by a majorily of 
208 to 95. The feeling in fctTonr of economy that prevtuled 
both in the Hoase of Commons uid in the conntiy gave 
birth to several meaaares originated by independent mem- 
bere. Thus, on the 8th of March Mr. Cobden again 
brooght forward his proposal for the gradual rednctioo of 
the expenditure of the country to the point at which it 
stood in the year 1835- He showed that, by allowing 
pensiona to lapse, by suppressing or reducing the appoint' 
ments of snch embassies ae those to Hanover and Bavaria, 
by lowering judicial salaries, cutting-down excessive con- 
sular expenditure, and diminiglmig the amount devoted to 
the maintenance of the army and navy, it would be quite 
poaeible to reduce the' total expenditure of the counti7 by 
10,000,0001. ; a sum equal to the whole expenditure of tbe 
United States before the Mexican war, and more than the 
whole expenditure of Fmssia. In answer to a pamphlet 
which had been published by a gentleman named Norman, 
for the purpose of proving that the country was very lightly 
taxed, Mr. Cobden remarked that it might be true, as this 
gentleman asserted, that the wealth of the country had 
increased, but the wealth of the country did not pay the 
increased taxation. Mr. Iiabouchere, on the part of the 
government, attempted to show that the increase of the 
expenditure since the year 1835 on which Mr. Cobden 
based his motion was more apparent i^ian real, and was 
due to accumulated expenditure left from previous years, to 
accumulated charges which had been forced on the govem- 
mont by the House itself under the pressure of demands 
from dMcreut constituencies, such as those for harbours of 
refuge, payments in aid of rates, and expenses arising out 
of unforeseen calamities, as, for instance, the destruction of 
the two Houses of Parliament. At the close of the debate 
the motion was rejected by a majority of 185. 

On the 13th of March Mr. Henry Drummond bront^ht 
forward a motion for the diminution of the salaries of all 
servants of the crown, and for the removal of every im- 
pediment that checked the growth of raw produce. This 
motion was got rid of by the common expedient of moving 
the previous question. 

Lord Duncan introduced a motion, which he had already 
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moved unenocessfully more than once before, for the total 
repeal of the window tax, Thia impost was perhaps the 
most nnpopnlar tax that existed, and not without reaaon; 
for, in order to evade it as mnch aa poaaible, hoiwes were 
BO constrocted ae to diminish the qn&ntity both of light and 
fresh air admitted into them. The motion was resisted by 
the government, and rejected, bnt by a majority of three 
only, in a house of 157 members ; and the smallness of this 
majority was regarded both by the friends and opponents 
of the tax as a proof that it wonld not be long maintained. 
A renewed attempt to repeal the malt tax was met by the 
argument that the exchequer conld not afford the loss of a 
rerenae of five miUious, and waa defeated by a majority of 
124. 

In the conrae of this year one of the most remarkable 
cases that has ever occmred was htigat«d with a degree of 
obstinacy and perseverance seldom, eqnalled. 

The Kev. George Comelina Oorham had been appointed 
by the lord chancellor to the vicarage of St, Jnst in the 
diocese of Exeter, in the year 1846, and had been duly 
instdtated to that living by Dr. Phillpotts, the bishop. In 
the followin)^ year he was appointed by the same palxvn to 
the living of Bamford Speke, and in dne conrse applied to 
the bishop for inatitntion to his new benefice. The bishop 
then took the strictly legal bnt very nnnanal course of sub- 
jecting Mr. Gorhani to an examination in reference to 
certain points on which he supposed him to be unsonnd. 
The examination was carried on at great length, no fewer 
than 140 qneations having been put by the bishop, and 
answered by Mr, Gk>rham. It extended over the 17th, 18th, 
SQth, 21st, and 22d of December, and the 8th, 9th, and 
10th of the following March ; and at the conclnsion of it 
the bishop declined to give Mr. Gorham inatitntion. The 
matter was then carried to the Court of Arches. There it 
appeared that the ground of hia rejection was a denial of 
the doctrine of baptismal regeneration as laid down in the 
baptismal services of the church of England. It waa 
a^uedonhisbehalf that theopinions he held on this subject 
were in accordance with those of Oranmer, Ridley, Latimer, 
and other leading reformers. To this argument the court 
replied that, if thia was the case, they decidedly had not 
ao declared their opinions in any of the aervicea of the 
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cbaTcb, in tbe articles, or in any part ot the book of 
Common Prayer; and gave a decision in faronr of &e 
bieliop. From this covrt the c&ee was carried by Ur. 
Gorbam to tbe judicial committee of the priTy council, on 
vrbich a final appeal from the eccleffl&stical tribnnalbad 
been recently conferred. Before this conrt the qnestion 
was argned on both sides at great length; and the nn* 
usnal nature of tbe dispnto, and the strong feeling vitb 
-which it was regarded by the two great parties in tbe 
chnrch, cansed the sentence to be expected, not only by 
the clergy, bnt by the pnblic generally, with great in- 
terest and impatience. The gist of the judgment 
given by the court of appeal is contained in the following 
sentences : 

' These being, as we collect them, the opinions of }Sr. 
Oorham, the qnestion which we have lo decide is not, 
whether they are theologically sonnd or nnsonnd, not 
whether in some of tbe doctrines comprised in the opinions 
other opinions opposite to them may not be held with 
eqnal or even with greater reason, by other learned and 
pious ministers of the church ; but whether these opinions 
now under oar consideration are contrary or repngnant to 
the doctrines which the chnrch of England by its artidee, 
formularies, and mbrics requires to be held by its ministers, 
80 that, npon the ground of these opinions, the appellant 
can lawfully be exclnded from the benefice to which he has 
been presented.' 

After examining at great length the -various passages 
of the articles, rubrics, and formularies of the church of 
England that bore npon the qnestion at iasne before the 
court, the judgment thus concluded : 

' It appears that opinions, which cannot in any im- 
portant particnlar be distinguished from those entertained 
by Mr. Gorham, have been propounded and maintained 
l^ persons so eminent and so mnch respected, as well as 
by very many others ; which appears to us sufficiently to 
prove that the hberty which was left by the articles and 
formularies has been actaally enjoyed and exercised by the 
members and ministers of the chnrch of England.' 

The decision of the judicial committee therefore was, 
that Mr. Gorbam ought not, by reason of the doctrine 
held by him to have been refused admission to the vicarage 
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«f Bampton Speke ; and the sentence prononnced in the 
Court of Arches wae reversed. 

This decision raised a ferment in the chnrch. The eran- 
gelical party, most of the members of irhich held opinions 
wery similar to those which had been maintained by Mr. 
Gorham, had been filled with alarm. They dreaded that, if 
bis appeal should prove unsnccessfnl, they might be ejected 
from their benefices, or at all events prevented from obtain- 
ing farther preferment. They were therefore delighted at 
a decision ^mch seemed to justify them in holding opinions 
which had been denounced by the orthodox party as plainly 
inconsistent with the articles and formolaries of ihe chnrch, 
und which it was certainly very difficult to reconcile with 
the plain langoE^ of her baptismal services. On the other 
hand, there was a not inconsiderable body of old high- 
chnrch men, and of men who belonged to neither of the 
two great parties into which the church was then divided, 
who, though they disliked Mr. Gorham's opinions, were 
neverthslesB nnwilling to intrust to the bifihops that power 
which the prelate of Exeter claimed for Ms order, and 
dreaded that bishops holding opinions different from those 
of the present incumbent of tlutt see might subject their 
theoh^cal opponents to an examination as rigorous as 
that which Mr. Gorham had undergone, and might end 
with refusing to institute them to brings to which they 
might be appointed. These, therefore, though r^retting 
the sanction given by the court of final appeal to the 
doctriuea of Mr, Gbrhain, were not sorry to see this attempt 
to increase the power of the bishops defeated; and the 
patrons of livings throughout the kingdom, whose rights 
were seriously compromised by the claim put forward by 
Br. Phillpotts, ^^npathised with this feeling almost to a 
man. But the Oxford tracts, which had now run their 
coarse, had produced a new high-ohnrch party, the mem' 
bers of which did not indeed all of them accept the whole 
of the teaching of those tracts, but were to a man zealons 
for the doctrine of baptismal regeneration, and warmly 
contended that the right of stating and determining her 
own doctrine was inherent in the church, and one with 
which no lay tribunal ought to intermeddle. They con- 
tended that any question involving doctrine ought to bo 
referred to the spirituality, meaning by that term either 
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fhe bishops alone, or tlie bialiapa and clergy in. cohtoca- 
tion assembled. They -were therefore unanmioDS and 
indignant in their condemnation of the judgment, and 
attempt after attempt was made to procure » reversal 
of it, the qnestion being carried first into the court of 
Qoeen's Bench, then into the court of Common Pleas, aiid 
finally into the court of Exchequer, in the vain hope of 
upsetting the judgment which the judicial committee had 

Apart from this feeling, there were strong and well- 
grounded objections to the constitntion of a court which 
bad now for the first time been called on to decide an 
important theological question. It was not only composed 
of laymen, but it might be composed of persona dissenting 
from the ehuroh, who wonld thns decide on her doctrines, 
and on the manner in which her sendees might be con- 
ducted. It might indeed be urged that it was the bosiness 
of the tribunal not to make laws, but to interpret them, 
and that a dissenting lawyer might he, and prohahly would 
be, a better and a more dispassionato interpreter of the law 
of the church than an orthodox divine ; but it was con- 
tended on the other hand, that, when the doctrines of the 
church or the meaning of her formularies were in question, 
she possessed the right, and ought to be permitted the 
opportunity, of declaring what they were. Besides, the 
manner in which the judges who were to sit on each case 
were named was alleged to be very nnaatisfactory, and to 
open the door to the selection of men whose leanings were 
known to be in favour of a particular decision, and whose 

Kdgment on a given case might be anticipated before- 
ud. It was also objected, that the jndges of this coort 
were supposed to claim and exercise a certain discretionary 
power, and to be gnided by considerations of expediency, 
to decide in snch a manner as they deemed best adapted 
to advance the interests of the state as well as of the 
church. For these reasons this court did not enjoy that 
confidence which has been accorded to the great civil 
tribunals of the country, and its decisions have never com- 
manded the respect and acquiescence which are almost 
invariably yielded to the decisions of the Queen's Bench, 
the Exchequer, and the Common Pleas. 

But in the Qorham case there was a circumstance which 
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increased tbe dissatiBfaction with iriiicli the decision was 
received. The archbishops of Canterbury and York, and the 
bishop of London sat as assessors to the jodges. The two 
firat-mentioned prelates had been recently appointed by the 
government, whose patronage was in question, and which 
was exceedingly onpopnlar with the clergy. It was under- 
stood that they had given their opinions in favour of Mr. 
Gorham ; but that the bishop of London, acknowledged on 
all hands to be a far abler man than either of them, and 
possessing in a fa^ higher degree than either the confidence 
of churchmen generally, had given his opinion decidedly 
in favour of the bishop of Exeter. And so strongly did he 
object to the character of the court in which he had sat 
and by which this question had been decided, that he intro- 
duced a till into the House of Lords on tho 3d of June 
for the establishment of a new tribunal for ecclesiastical 
appeals in the place of the jadicial committee of the privy 
conncil. Had he attempted to remodel that court in such 
a manner as to inspire greater confidence in its compoteace 
and impartiality, he would probably have succeeded ; but 
instead of doing this, he proposed to substitute for that 
body a court of bishops. This proposal was open to objec- 
tion on many grounds ; bnt the omef argument employed 
against it was founded on its supposed interference with 
the royal supremacy. Bnt, whatever force there may have 
been in the other objections to the bill, this does not appear 
to cany much weight with it. In either case the supre- 
macy would be exercised through a regularly- constituted 
tribunal ; and whether it should be a court of laymen or a 
court of bishops seems to be immaterial so &c as tho 
qnestion of the supremacy is concerned. But a tribunal 
composed of bishops would certainly have commanded 
even less confidence than the existing tribunal. However, a 
loi^ debate ensued, which was carried on with a degree 
of animation and emotion seldom displayed in the upper 
house. On the question of the second reading of the 
measure the numbers were — 

For (he aectmd reading .. .. .. .. .. .. 51 

A gain fi t; ,. .. ,. ,. ., «• ,, ..S4 

Majority against the biU ■ > 33 

This decision settled the question for a long time ^ and 
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tbongh every sabeeqnent iadgment o£ the court has beea 
attended by an amoant of dissatisfaction that the judgment 
of no other English court excites, all attempts at obtaiimig 
a change in its constitation were long regarded as hopeless, 
partly on acconnt of the difficulty experienced in obtaining 
the attention of the legiBlatore to such subjects, bnt etill 
more from the difficulty of devising' a substitute for it 
which would command general confidence, 

A debate which excited a lively interest in the House of 
Commons was raised ou the motion of Mr. James Heywood, 
member for ITorth Lancashire, for an inquiry with a view 
to a reform of the universities of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin. It required no small amount of moral courage to 
introduce such a proposal into an assembly like the House 
of Commons, filled as it was with men who had received 
their education at these venerable instdtutions. The ques- 
tion had indeed been already brought before the House by 
Mr. G-, W. Wood, Mr. Christie, and others ; but the manner 
in which their proposals had been dealt with was not cal- 
culated to encourage others to follow their example. Mr. 
Heywood had himself been educated at Trinity College, 
Caiabridge ; but being a Unitarian he had been prevented 
from talong his degree by a r^ulation of the university 
requiring all persons who wish to graduate to sign a decla- 
raMon that they were honA-fide members of the church of 
England. In this respect Cambridge was more liberal or 
more fortunate than the sister university ; for while she 
only required a declaration of church membership before 
taking the degree, the other university made it a condition 
of matriculation. Thus the nonconformists, repelled at 
Oxford at the very entrance, found an asylum at Cambridge, 
received there the best education the university could afford, 
might attain to the highest honours she conferred on her 
SQCcessfnl students, and was only stopped at the point of 
taking the degree which Bhoufd crown and complete a 
university career. Mr. Heywood was well known to be 
enthusiastically attached to his alma mater ; he ha^ devoted 
much time and labour to the examination of its statutes and 
the study of its constitution ; he had thoroughly mastered 
the question in all its bearing ; he had ascertained how 
ninch the resources of the universities were wasted ; and 
how much need there was of Bome means of reforming the 
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abases that had grown up in the coarse of ages, and of 
adapting the cnrricnlum of nniversity teaching to the cir. 
camstances of the times. He was also anxions to redress 
the grievanceB of wtich the dissenters complained. In 
■order to effect these objects he moved, on the 23d of April, 
''That an hnmblo address shonld be proeented to her Ma- 
jesty, praying her to issue a royal commission of inquiiy 
into the state of the universities and colleges of Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Dnblin, with a view to assist in the adapta^ 
tion <^ these important institntions to the requirements of 
modem times.' The subject was not new to the prime 
minister, for hie attention had been drawn to it by the no- 
sttccesBful motions of Messrs. Wood, Christie, &c., and still 
more directly by the presentation in 1848 of a very able 
memorial in favonr of a royal commission of inquiry drawn 
np by the Rev. Mr. Stanley, now Dean of Westminster, and 
signed by some of the most eminent members of the nniver* 
«ities -wmch it was proposed to reform. When Mr. Hey- 
wood brought forward his motion, the House of Commons 
presented an nnwonted appearance. The six university 
members were ranged on the bench nsnally occupied by 
the leaders of the opposition, thas announcing their uncom- 
promising hostility to the proposal which was to be sub- 
mitted to the House. Behm.d them were ranged a lai^ 
body of men who had received their education at one or 
«ther of those nniversities into whose affairs Mr. Heywood 
proposed to inquire. But the House was taken by sui^ise 
when Iiord J. Bussell rose and announced that if Mr. Hey- 
wood would withdraw his motion, the government would 
advise the crown to issue a royal commission to inquire 
into the state of the universities. On the 18th of the 
following July he made a fuller atplanation of the intentions 
of the government. ' We propose,* he said, * to make such 
inquiries as were made with respect to the mnoicipal cor- 
poratjons and the ecclesiastical bodies ; and if it should on 
inquiry be thought necessary that any alteration shonld be 
made, it will afterwards be the time to inqoire what was 
the anthority by which these alterations Bhould be effected,' 
The commission appointed in pursoance of this pledge en- 
countered great difficultieB in Ihe prosecution of the inves- 
tigations it was directed to make. It did not possess the 
power of compelling the attendance of witnesses, or of 
I S 
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administering oaths to thoeewlio gave evidence. This wonl4 
have been a matter of little consequence, if the oniversity 
authorities had been willing to give information on the sub- 
jects to which the researches of the commission were di- 
rected. But this was not the case. The vice-chanceUor of 
Oxford positively refused to give evidence ; and the example 
thns set was followed by many other ofSce-bearers of tlia 
nnivcreitios and colleges ; ho that in several instances the 
revennes oE the colleges conid not be even approximately 
calculated. la order to avoid the necessity of again re- 
curring to this subject we may farther state that the report 
of the commiasioQ was pnblished in 1852, during the short- 
lived administration of Lord Derby, who contented himself 
with distributing copies of it to those whom it chiefly con- 
cerned. In 1854, when the Earl of Aberdeen waa in power, 
the question was again brought forward. A memorial, 
signed by 100 members of tho Honse of Commons, was 
presented to Lord J. Rnssell, requesting the introduction 
into the bill of clanses abolishing religious tests at matricu- 
lation and graduation in the University of Oxford. As 
Lord J. Busaell declined to accede to this suggestion, Mr. 
Heywood proposed clauses having that effect, which were 
caiTied by overwhelming majorities in the House of 
Commons. 

This result was in a great measure dae to the efforts of' 
dissenterB in the constitaencies nndcr the guidance of the 
Liberation or Anti-state-chnrch Society. Still it remained 
to overcome the resistance of the House of Lords, in which 
an overwhelming majority was strongly indisposed to admit 
the proposed changes. The unmistakable tendency of public 
opinion disjrased the peers to yield a point for which a 
lai^e majority of tho commons had voted. But much 
depended on the course taken by the late Earl of Derby as 
leader of the opposition in that assembly. In this, as in 
some other instances, that eminent nobleman showed that 
the liberal spirit of his earlier days had not altogether 
departed from him. He supported the opening of matricu- 
lation and of the degree of I^helor of arts at Oxford, with 
a rider attached to the clause, in the House of Lords, that 
such degrees should not qualify their possessore to hold 
ofBces which had hitherto been held by members of the 
church of England ; and in this form thfi bill became law. 
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In conformity with the provisiona of this meaaare, commis- 
aionera were sent to Osford in 1854 to cany oat its enact- 
ments; and in 1856 similar anrangemeate were adopted 
with regard to Cambridge. More recent legislation haa 
opened the fellowBhipa and Bcholarshipa of the varions col. 
leges, and remoyed the disabilities under which the non- 
■oonfonnista preyionaly laboured. Bat the revision of the 
etndiea of these ancient seats of learning still remains to be 
carried out, and probably will not be delayed mnch longer. 
The practical result of the parliamentary cammission of 
1854 nas been to raise considerably the valae of the college 
-estates, and the income of the nniversities. The chief 
resnlt of the act adopted during the Aberdeen adniiiiistra- 
tion was the transfer of the goremment of the uniTersitiea 
from a board composed of the heads of houses to the resi- 
dent masters of arts, a younger and more liberal body. 
TThework, commenced in the manner and nnder the circnm- 
etances we hare described, has been carried forward since, 
till, at the present time, almost all nniversity offices, and, 
ss far as the statntes of the colleges allow, all college offices 
also, have been thrown open to nonconformists. 

The session of 1850 witnessed a, reintrodncticn of the 
deceased-wife's- sister bill, which^ after a protracted and 
more than ordinarily able debate, after an opposition that 
might almost be termed vexations, passed the commons, 
l>nt only to be quietly and respectfully shelved by the 
lords. 

Few events have ever roused a stronger feeling, or pro- 
-duced greater manifestations of discontent, them a very 
simple motion adopted by the House of Commons. Lord 
Ashley moved a reaolation for an address to her Majesty, 
praying that she would be graciously pleased to direct that 
the collection and delivery of letters should in fnture 
«ntirely cease on the Lord's-day in all parts of the king- 
dom. This motion was carried by 93 votes against 68 
The government therefore, partly from deference to the will 
of the majority, partly from annoyance at the defection oi- 
absence of their nsnal sapporters, which had allowed the 
vote to be carried against them, but with a full foresight of 
the inconveniences which wonld arise from the carrying- 
oat of this vote, and the discontent it wonld produce in all 
porta of the kingdom, determined to give effect to it as 
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promptly as possible. When their intention became known, 
protests and representations poored in from all parts of the 
kiDgdom. The matter was brongbt before Parliament by 
Ur. Fox, the member for Oldham, who stated that tW 
newspaper agents were placed nnder great difficulties by 
the shortness of the notice afforded them, and asked that 
more time should be allowed them to make the neceseary 
changes in their arrangements. The chancellor of the 
exchequer elicited lond langhter hy stating in his reply to 
Mr. Fox, that the inatmctionB which had been ^ven were - 
in strict accordance with the vote of the Jionse ; that he 
had not a donbt of their inconTcnience ; and that he hoped 
that in dae time honourable gentlemen would receive repre- 
sentations which wonld induce them to rescind their rote. 
In the mean time, howerer, that vote was faithfully carried 
ont, and for several weeks there was an entire cessation of 
the Sunday delivery of letters and newspapers thronghont 
the kingdom. If the complaints had been loud when the 
intentions of the govenunent were first announced, they 
waxed loader still when they were thus put in force, and 
the inconveniences attendant on the new arrangement 
began to be felt. The press, which not only reflected the 
opinion of the pnhlic on the sobject, bnt had ^evances of 
its own to complain of, and whose interests were most seri- 
onsly affected by the change, agitated strongly for a retuTB 
to the old practice. Lord Ashley for a time was the most 
unpopular man in the kingdom. On the 29th of July Mr. 
Locke moved another address to her Majesty, praying her 
to institnto an inquiry in order to ascertain whether the 
Sunday labour might not be reduced without putting an. 
end to the collection and delivery of letters on that day. 
The motion was intended to procure a reversal of Lord 
Ashley's resolution. Hr. Locke argued that the change 
which had been made, so far from diminishing the amoont 
of Sunday labour employed in the delivery of letters and 
newspapers, had rather increased it by causing that deliveiy 
to take place to a large extent through indwect channels. 
Mr. Soebnck, in seconding the motion, said that the evils 
of the change fell most heavily on the poor man, to whom 
the pot-house was open, though the newspaper was shut. 
liord Ashley, on the other hand, demanded for his measure 
a fair, fnll, and sufficient trial, which it could not have in 
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twenty-oiio days. He appealed to the case of the metro< 
poIiB, which, had long been without any Sunday delivery, 
and bore the privation withont complaint. However, the 
resnlt of the debate was a return, after a brief interval, to 
the old practice, which has ever since been coatinaed, with- 
out any serions attempt having been made to change it 

Lord Ashley was more sncceBefnl in another measure 
which he introduced. Tbe last factory bill was so worded, 
that in the opinion of the law-conrts it did not carry oat 
the knowB intentious of its proposers or of the legislatore 
which passed it. Lord Ashley therefore bronght in a bill 
to amend it; and, with the consent of its mover and several 
of his supporters, a compromise was effected, establishing 
the short-time system as it is now in force almost in ita 
entirety ; whereupon the government took the measure 
into ita own hands, and caxried it through both Houses of 
Parliament. 

On the 26th of July Baron Rothschild made another 
attempt to take his seat in the House of Commons, and 
thereby gave occasion to another debate on the Jew question. 
On His motion of Hr. Hnme he was allowed to take the 
oath on the Old Testament ; but as in taking it he omitted 
to recite the words ' on the trne faith of a Christian,' which 
were contained in the oath, it was decided that he cotild 
not be permitted to take his seat. 

Bnt of all tbe debates of this session, the most remark- 
able was one occasioned by the foreign policj of Lord 
Palmerston, who bad asserted, in a very high-handed 
manner, the rights of English citizens gainst the govern- 
ment of Greece. A vote of censure on that policy had 
been adopted by the lords, and, if maintained, would have 
necessitated the retiroment of that minister, and probably 
the resignation of the government. To prevent this result 
Mr. Roebuck brought forward a motion couched in terms 
which not only conveyed an approval of the foreign policy 
of Lord Palmerston, but also implied an oblique censure on 
the somewhat different policy of Lord Aberdeen, who had 
held the scab of the foreign office under Sir Robert Peel. 
Never had Sir Robert displayed greater moderation or 
kindliness. He warmly and ably defended his late col- 
league i spoke of Lord Fedmerston in the highest terms ; gave 
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him wise and Goaud advice, bat pointed ont the daiigen 
that attended hia policy, and annoonced his intention to 
Tote against the motion ; which, however, was carried bj 
310 to 2Bi. It was early on Saturday morning wheit 
Sir Robert Peel quitted the Honse, and the snn had risen 
before he lay down to rest. But he conld not give many 
honrs to sleep, for at twelve o'clock he was to be present 
at a meeting of the commissioQera of the great indnstrixl 
exhibition, that was to take place next year, and at that 
meeting the place in which the exhibition shonld be held, 
was to be decided. After his retnm from it, he passed the 
afternoon in his stndy nntil five o'clock, when he went ont 
to take a ride in the park. After calhng at Bnddngfaam 
Palace, and writing his name in the Qneen's visiting-boDk, 
he went on to Gonstitation Hill, where he met Miss Ellis, 
a daughter of Lady Dover, who was also on horeeback, and 
stopped for a moment to chat with her. His horse, which 
was yonng and fresh, snddenly shied and threw him oS, but 
as he stiU clnng to the bridle, he cansed it to fall with its 
knees on his ehonlders. A medical man, Dr. Foncart of 
dla^ow, happened to be on the root, and, with the assist- 
ance of another gentleman, lifted Sir Robert into a carriago 
which was passing at the time. Before it reached his home 
Sir James Clark, one of the physicians of the Qneen, who 
had heard of the accident, came to offer his assistance, and 
with Dr. Foncart accompanied him to his honse. The 
sight of Lady Peel, and the distress that she showed, 
cansed Sir Robert to faint on his arrival. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie and all the first enrgeons of London were sent for ; 
but their aid was of little avail. Sir Robert's nervous 
system was peculiarly sensitiTe to pain, and this sensitive- 
ness bad increased by age and labour. Every attempt 
which his medicfd attfflidants made to ascertain the nature 
of the injuries he had received was frustrated owing to the 
frightful anguish it caused. It was only after his decease 
that it was ascertained that one of his ribs had been frac- 
tured, and that the broken end penetrating the left lobe of 
the Inngs had caused the fatal result. 

Meanwhile he was sinking rapidly. The presence of his 
wife and children produced snch a dangerous irritatioTi, 
that it was necessary to remove them from his chwober. 
At one moment, under a violent access of delirium, he 
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tried to spring out of bed ; in the next he sank iato Bnch a 
etate of proatration that he seemed to be at the pointxif 
death. He was visited by his old friend Dr. TomlinBon, 
bishop of Gibraltar, and his family were readmitted to his 
chamber while the bishop offered np at his bedside the 
prayers for the sick. The dying man's conscionsness for a 
moment retomed. He extended his hand over the monrn- 
fnl and kneeling gronp, and said in slow and half-articnlate 
accents, ' God bless yon ! God bless joa I * His intimate 
friends and political associates. Lord Hardinge and Sir 
James Graham, whose names had been frequently on hla 
lips in the incoherent utterances of hia delirium, were 
admitted to his bedside, and in their presence, and that of 
his medical attendants and aeveml of his relations, he sank 
quietly into hie last sleep on Tuesday the 2d of July, at 
nine minntes past eleven in the evening. 

While these things were passing in the dying man's 
chamber, all London was agitated with sorrow and anxiety. 
The multitudes of inquiries were so great that policemen 
were stationed at different places near his house with bulle- 
tins, which they were ordered to read to the crowds of all 
^es, sexes, and conditions that docked to Whitehall, anxi- 
ously inquiring after the chances of recovery of the suffering 
statesman. Never perhaps did the intelligence of any event 
cause more genuine grief in the countiy than the news of 
hia death. Since hia retirement from ofB.ce he had with- 
drawn from the arena of party conflict. The enmity 
caused hy the course he had pnrsned in reference to the 
corn-laws had disappeared, while the gratitude and admi- 
ration which hia conduct had excited in the breasts of those 
who approved it were still fresh and lively. When he rose 
to apeak on any question before the House of Commons, 
the words that dropped from his hpa wei-e listened to on 
both sides of the House as the utterances of an oracle. 
The House of Lords was sitting at the moment when it was 
announced. One who was present described the scene to 
me. Lord Stanley was addressing the House with his 
nsnal force and eloquence. A slip of paper with the sad 
Dews written on it was passed from hand to hand. Ko 
work was spoken, no look exchanged ; Lord Stanley, who 
alone was uninformed of the sad event, continued his 
speech, but a solemn sadness stole over ^e faces of the 
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peers, and thej sat aa men who had been Buddenlj con- 
verted into stataefl. 

In both hooBea of FarliaiDent snch aUnsiona were made 
to the event, and snch tributes offered to the memoiy of 
the illnetrionB departed, as might have been antieipated ; 
bnt from all that waa said on the occaBion I woold only 
select the short bnt feeling speech of Lord Stanley, sepa- 
rated from the deceased statesman W deep-rooted co&- 
victiona, bnt united to him by the tie c^ a warm friendship 
and sincere respect. These are the words in which he 
delivered his feelings on the sad event : 

' It has been my deep regret, that during the last four 
years of his life I have been separated from him by a con- 
Bcientions difference of opinion on an important matter of 
pnblio polity. It is with deep regret that I know that that 
difference prevailed between ne up to the last period of his 
valuable life ; bat it is a satisfaction to me personally, my 
lords, to know that whatever political difference there was 
between na, there was no person^ hostility on either side. 
I am confident that there has been none on my side — quite 
as confident that there has been none on his. I never was 
one of those who attached unworthy motives to a course of 
conduct which I cannot but deeply lament. I believe that, 
in that step which led me to differ from him, he was 
actoated by a sincere and conscientious desire to obtain that 
which he believed to be a public good. Mistaken as he was 
in that view, I am satisfied that on that occasion, as on all 
others, the pablic good was the leading principle of his life, 
and that to promote the welfare of his caontry he was pre- 
pared to make, and did actoally make, every sacrifice. In 
some cases those sacrifices were so extensive, that I hardly 
know whether the great and paramonnt object of his 
country's good was a sufficient reason to exact them from 
any pnbhc man. However, this is not a time to speak of 
differences, but to apeak of agreements, when a great man 
and a great statesman has passed away from uahy^ sadden 
and inscmtable dispensation of Providence.' 

The Duke of Wellington, so long and so intimately as- 
sociated with him both in public and private, said of him, 
with tears running down his aged cheeks : 

* In all the coarse of my acquaintance with Sir B. Peel, 
I never knew a man in whose trath and jostice I had a 
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more lively confidence, or in whom I beiw a more invariabla 
desire to promote the public eervice. In the whole coarse 
of my communications with him I never saw an instance 
in which he did not show the strongest attachment to 
truth ; and I never saw, in the whole course of my life, the 
smallest reason for suspecting that he stated anything 
which he did not firmly believe to be the fact.' 

A noble-minded opponent — one who had constantly dif- 
fered from Hm, who had driven him from office, and had 
been driven from office by him, and now, mainly throngh 
his generoQB support and generous forbearance, occupied 
the position of first minister of the crown — gave his testi- 
mony to the great qnalities of Sir Robert Peel, and offered, 
that if the family of the deceased baronet thonght it desir- 
able that the course should be taken which was adopted on 
the death of Mr. Pitt or that of Mr. Grattan, he would bo 
ready to concur, and could promise tbe sanction of tho 
crown. A peerage was also offered to bis widow ; but both 
these offers were declined by the family, in complianco 
with the desire of the deceased statesman. A monnment 
to his memory was erected in Westminster Abbey ; but, in 
accordance with his own wish, he was buried without 
pomp or ostentation by the side of his father and his 
mother, in tbe &imily vanlt beneath the little village church 
of Drayton Baasett. 

But the tributes paid to the memory of this great man 
were not confined to hia own conntry. In the legislative 
asaembly of France, M. Dnpin, who presided there, took 
the extraordinary and unprecedented course of delivering 
a short but well-expressed encomium on his character, and 
especially on the policy be had all along pursued in hia 
dealings with the French nation. But a still more honour- 
able tribute was afterwards paid to his memory by a French 
Btateaman of the highest eminence — whose services were 
somewhat similar to his own, and who, after the death of 
Sir R. Peel, gave a testimony in his favour, which we 
quote because it places his character in a light in which it 
Has not often been regarded, and attributes to him a desire 
to do good in a manner for which be has not often received 
credit. 

'What struck me most,' says Guizot, 'in tbe conversa^ 
tion of Sir Bobert Peel, waa his constant and impassioned 
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anxiety witk regard to the condition of the working cksses 
in England; an anxietj which was as much moiail as it 
was political, and beneath which, under a certain coldness 
and formality of expression, the feelings of the man as 
well as the foresight of the stat«Biaan were clearly visible. 
" There is there," he was continnally accuBtomed to say, 
" too much anffering and too mnch perplexity. It is a dis- 
grace and a danger to our civilization. It is absolately 
uecessaiT that we should render the condition of the 
manual labourer less hard and less precarious. We cannot 
do everything ; but something may be effected, and some- 
thing ought to be done." In the active thought of his 
leisure, this was evidently for him. the dominant idea of the 
future.' 

Another event that occurred in the course of this year, 
was the laying down of the first submarine electric tele- 
graph connecting France vrith this country. It was com- 
menced on the English side at the foot of Shakspeare's 
Oliff, near to the town of Dover, and was landed on the 
French aide of the Channel at Cape Grienez. Though this 
achievement has been altogether eclipsed by far greater 
feats of the same land which have since been accom- 
plished, it is worthy of notice as the first auccessfol 
attempt made to effect instantaneons communication be- 
tween countries separated from one another by wide and 
stormy seas. 

Nothing perhaps more strongly iUustratee the greataess 
of the loss which the country had sustained through the 
accident that so tragically closed the mortal career of Sir 
Hobert Peel than the excitement which was caused, towards 
the close of the year, by what was generally described as 
the ' Papal aggression ' — an excitement which bis judicious 
and tolerant connsels and high authority vronld probably 
have calmed. We have seen how in 1848 the attempt to 
establish diplomatic relations with the Boman Pontiff with 
a special view to an intended introduction of a Boman 
hierarchy in England had been frnstrated. It had there- 
fore been determined by the heads of the Boman Catholic 
church without communication with our government that 
the English branch of their communion, hitherto governed 
by vicars-apostolic, who were bishops biking their titles 
from places situated in. partibus infidelium, should have a 
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new division of dioceses, and shonld be ruled by bishops 
taking their titles from English towns, and having an' 
Archbishop of Westminster at their head. Dr. Wiseman, 
who was at that time the most conspicnooe ecclesiastic of 
the Roman chnrch in England, and who had hitherto eier- 
cjsed a kind of pnmacj oyer the English Boman Catholics, 
under the title of Bishop of Melipotamns, was now created 
a cardinal, appointed to be the firet Archbishop of West- 
minster, and sent to England as the head of the new 
Eomiah hierarchy, to snperintend the carrying out of the 
arrangements which had been made at the Vatican, and to 
act as the primate of the English Roman CathoEcs. 
These plans and intentions were announced, and the 
bomidaries of the new sees defined, in a document couched 
in the grandiloquent style which had been employed by 
the bishops of Bome in the high days of their power 
during the middle ^es, and which the Roman chanceiy 
still nsed. The appearance of this manifesto was followed 
by the publication of a pastoral from the new cardinal, 
which enrpassed it in pretentions absordity, though pro- 
bably not intended or expected to give offence, being 
meant chiefly for the Koman Gatbohcs of England, to 
whom it was addressed. But whatever may have been the 
intentions of those by whom these docnmente were issued, 
they roused the anti-popery feeling, which, notwithstand- 
ing the many blows and heavy disconr^emenbs it had 
received from recent legislation, was still strong, and had 
been not a little exasperated by the proceedings of the 
Tractarians. The excitement would soon have passed 
away, if the prime minister had not taken up the matter 
in a way that raised a tempest, from the effects of which 
his own government soon titer suffered shipwreck. 

Lord J. Russell's whig principles and presbyterian tend- 
encies caused him to regard with strong and peculiar jeal- 
ousy the progress that the Tractarians were mating, which 
was sharpened by the opposition offered by them to the 
appointments he had made to the episcopal bench, the 
language they used with regard to the royal supremacy, 
and the unconcealed dislike with which they regarded the 
whig party. Therefore, without consulting any of his 
coUeagnes, he gave vent to his feelings in the following 
letter adtiressed to the Bishop of Dnrham, and which 
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was long celebrated nsder the name of the Durham 
Letter; 

' My dear Lord, — I ^ree with yon in considering the 
late aggression of the Pope npos our protestantism aa 
insolent and insidious, and I therefore feel as indignant as 
yon can on the subject, I not only promoted to the ntmost 
of my power the claims of Boman Catholics to all civil 
Tighte, but I thonght it right, and even desirable, that the 
ecclesiastical system of the Roman Catholics shoold be tbo 
means of giving instruction to the namerons Lish immi- 
grants in London and elsewhere, who, without snch help, 
would have been left in heathen ignorance. This might 
have been done, however, without any such innovation as 

' It is impossible to confound the recent meaBures of the 
Pope with the division of Scotland into dioceses by the 
episcopal chnrch, or the arrangement of districts in Eng- 
land by the Wesleyan Conference. There is an assumption 
of power in all the documents which have come from. 
Rome, a pretension to supremacy over the realm of 
England, and a claim to sole and undivided sway, which 
is inooti^stent with the Qneen's supremacy, with the rigiits 
of our bishops and clergy, and with the spiriinal inde- 
pendence of the nation as asserted even in Roman Catholic 
times. 

' I confess, however, that my alarm is not equal to my 
indignation. Even if it shoold appear that the ministers 
and servants of the Pope have not transgressed the law, I 
feel persuaded that we are strong enough to repel cmy out- 
ward attacks. The liberty of protestantism has bera en- 
joyed too long in England to allow of any successful 
attempt to impose a foreign yoke on our minds and con- 
sciences. No foreign prince or potentate will be permitted 
to fasten bis fetters upon a nation which has so long and 
so nobly vindicated its right to freedom of opinion, civil, 
politicaJ, and religious. 

' Upon this subject, then, I will only say that tiie present 
state of the law shall be carefully examined, and the pro- 
priety of adopting any proceedings with reference to the 
recent assumptions of power deliberately considered. 

' There is a danger, however, whi^ alarms me miioh 
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more than the agression of a, foreign sovereign. Clergy* 
men of onr own chnrch, who have subscribed the thirty -nine 
articles and acknowledged in explicit terms the Queen's 
snpremacy, have been the most forward in leading their 
flocks step by step to the verge of the precipice. The 
honoTir paid to saints, the claim of infallibility for the 
church, uie superstitions nae of the sign of the cross, the 
muttering of the liturgy so as to disguise the langaage iu 
which it was written, the recommendation of aaricular 
confession, and the administration of penance and absolu- 
tion, — all these things are pointed out by clergymen as 
worthy of adoption, and are now openly reprehended by the 
bishop of London in hia charge to the clergy of his diocese. 
Wha^ then, is the danger to be apprehended from a foreign 
prince, of no great power, compared to the danger within 
the gates from the unworthy sons of the church of England 
herself ? 

' Z have but little hope that the proponnders and framers 
of these innovationB will desist from their insidious course ; 
but I rely with confidence on the people of England ; and I 
will not bate a jot of heart or life so long as the glorious 
principles and the immortal ma rty rs of the Beformation 
shall be held in reverence by the great mass of a nation 
which looks with contempt on the mummeries of super- 
stition, and and with scorn at the laborious endeavours 
which are now making to confine the intellect and enslave 
the flonl. — ^I remain, with great respect, Ac., 

' J. RusaELL. 
' Downing Street, Nov. 4.' 

This letter, which appeared in the papers on the day on 
which it was dated, strongly stimulated the agitation which 
the ' agression ' had already raised. Many of the bishops 
induced their dei^, through their archdeacons and rural 
deans to sign remonstrances echoing the sentiments con- 
veyed in the prime minister's letter. The bishop of London 
in particular, who was supposed to regard with too indulgent 
an eye some of the practices which the premier denounced 
so strongly, delivered a charge to his clergy, in which he 
condemned in the most decided manner the papal rescript. 
Laymen of all classes and of all Christaan denominationB 
came forward to resist by addresses to the crown, and in 
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other ways to oppose papal pretentions. Even Jews took 
part in the meetings toat were held to defend ' our common 
protestantism.' As Lord J. Rnssell's letter appeared on 
the 4th of November, the ferment waa nattmJly at ita 
height on the 5th, and consequently efBf^es of the Pope 
and the Cardinal thronghoat the kingdom took the place 
of those of Guy Pawkes, and were oommitted to the flamea 
with all the honoors of sqniba, crackers, and rockets which 
were nsually beatowed on that worthy. Meanwhile Cta- 
dinal Wiseman treated the noisy and riotoua demonstra- 
tions of which he was tho object with cahn disr^ard. Ho 
wrote a qniet and sensible letter, in which he explained 
that the snbstitutioa of bishops for vieara-apOBtclic, and 
the changes which had been made in the bonndariM of the 
Roman Catholic dioceses, were pnrely ecclesiastical arrange- 
ments, which ought not to have awakened alarm or given, 
offence. - But Lord J. Bnssell, and the parl^ that had taken 
up the cry he had raised, were too excited to listen to 
reason. There were nevertheless many among his ablest 
and most valued supporters who singly disapproved 
of the Dnrliam letter, ^id felt that the violeut anti-popery 
storm it had raised was sure to be followed by a reaction, 
by which the Boman Catholic church would lai^dy profit. 
The excitement, however, was industriously fomented; 
many addresses io the sense of the Durham letter were 
numeronslv signed; and when Parliament assembled on 
the 4th of February 1851, the Queen's speech contained aji 
allusion to the aggression, and announced that a meaauro 
would be laid before Parliament calculated to ' maintain 
the righte of the crown and the independence of the nation 
against all encroachments .' 

It was a regrettable circumstance that this pitiful sqoabbl& 
should be engrossing the attention of the government, the 
legislature, and the country, at the commencement of the 

Ear which had been fixed for the Great Exhibition of the 
dnstry of all Nations, snggeated by Prince Albert, and 
which was hoped and expected to collect the products and 
natives of almost every nation under heaven. It was pro- 
bably the desire to get rid of tho enibarrassing questdon. 
before tho inangnration of the great cosmopolitan f 6te that 
was to assemble strangers of all countries and all religions, 
that led Lord J. BusseU to bring in bis measure relating to 
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the papal aggrraeion only three days after the meeting of 
Parliametit. It prohibited the aaanmption of territorial 
titles by Boman Catholic bishops ; but it could not prevent 
other persons from giving them those titles, and had the 
effect of causing those titles to be more ostentationsly and 
offensively employed than they would have been if the ag- 
gression had been passed by in* dignified silence. Lord J. 
Bnssell publicly recommended the new cardinal to adopt the 
title of Archbishop in Weatminster instead of Archbishop 
of Weatminator, and to remain at Rome instead of coming 
to England. Bnt with both these suggestions the cardinal 
quietly declined to comply. He showed no undue baste 
to enter on his new functions ; but ho assumed them after 
some little delay with a calm dignity that contrasted most 
advantageously with the blustering violence of the attacks 
that had been made on him. The ill-advised clamour raised 
against him recoiled on his assailants, and increased im- 
measurably the zeal and enthusiasm of his adherents. The 
bill, however, was road a first time by a majority of 332 ; 
a majority that seemed to hold out a, prospect that it 
would speedily be carried ; bnt that prospect was some- 
what changed by events we shall presently have occasion 
to relate. 

In the mean time the distress which had so long pre- 
vailed and had so often forced iteelf on the attention of the 
legislature was stUl unabated, and had even increased in 
its severity. It was acknowledged and lamented in the 
Queen's speech at the opening of the session. Mr. Disraeli 
therefore moved a xeaolntion to the effect, that it was the 
dnty of the government to introduce measures for its 
alleviation without delay. To this resolution the govern- 
ment and their friends replied by alleging, that though it 
was' true that the landlords and mrmers were suffering, yet 
that tlie condition of the labouring classes had greatly 
improved ; and, in proof of the truth of this assertion, it 
was shown that a decrease in pauperism had taken place in 
England to the extent of fourteen in eveiy hundred, and 
in Ireland to the extent of one-half, while in Scotland 
there bad also been a considerable redaction in the number 
of paupers- The revenne, in spite of all the remissions of 
taxation which had been made, had reached the unex- 
ampled, amount of 70,000,0002. Notwithstanding the re- 
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peal of tlie naTigation laws, tlie outward tonnage of Britiah 
merchant ships was 180,000 in excess of that of 1849, and 
an enormooB and onprecedonted quantity of wheat had 
been imported, consumed, and paid for 1^ miUions who, 
irithont thia snpply, would have been destitute of food. 
Sir James Graham, hy whom these ai^uments were 
forcibly niged, thus concluded his speech against the 
motion: 

' I come to the conclusion, that the real object of this 
motion is to torn out the present administration, dissolve 
Parliament, retnm to protection, and reimpose a duty on 
com. I see therefore that we are on the eve of a geriouB 
struggle, and we must gird up our loins, and prepare to 
offer a firm, manly, and nncompromi gi ng resistance. I 
appeal,' he added, ' to the latest declaration of the author 
and champion of oar present policy, the late Sir It. Peel. 
Thongh dead, he still speaks, and from the tomb Z hear the 
echo of his voice. I earnestly hc^ that 1 may never live 
to see the day when the House of Commons eriall retrace 
its steps.' 

Kotwiibslanding these ai^nmetitB the division was clos^ 
and showed that the protectionist party was rapidly gain- 
ing strength, aud woold probably be able before long to 
d^eat ministerB, and take possession of the government of 
the country. The numbers were — 

For Mr. Diiraell'a moldDii ....... 267 

Agaiuitit 281 

Hajoiitjr 14 

Thus ministers triumphed — triumphed, indeed, by a small 
majority, but still were victorious. On the next question 
on which their strength was tried they underwent a very 
damaging defeat. 

Mr. Locke King, the member for East Surrey, asked 
leave to introduce a bill for assimilatiog the county 
franchise to that of the borouglis. His motion was re- 
sisted bv Lord J. BnBsell ; hut, being supported by many 
of the liberalparW-, was carried by a majority of lOO 
against 52. The defeat of the government took place on 
the 20th of February. On the 17th of that month the 
chancellor of the exchequer made his finaiicial statement, 
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which was received with expreaeions of dissatisfaction from 
vmions quarters, so strong that ministers, feeling that they 
no longer commanded the confidence of the Honse, 
determined to retire; and that determination was an- 
nounced in the l^met and other newspapers oq the momii^ 
of the 21st. The Honse was therefore crowded in all parte 
on the evening of that d^, in the expectation that some 
etplaimtion wonld be made of the views and intentions of 
the government : it was annonnced, however, that no 
statement wonld be made till the 24th. It was then 
deferred till the 28th, when it was annonnced that Lord 
Stanley had fonnd it impossibleto construct a protectionist 
ministry ; that the Earl of Aberdeen, summoned to assist 
in the recoostitution of Lord J. Bnasell's admimstratioD, 
had been prevented from lending his aesistance by the 
insuperable repngnance with which he and other members 
of the Peel par^ regarded the penal measnres gainst 
Roman Catholics with which Lord J. Bnssell had en- 
conntered the papal aggression, and which had been 
accepted by a large majority in the House of Commons. 
Under these circomstancee. Lord J. Bnssell and his 
coUeagnes had consented, at the request of the Queen, to 
retain their offices. The ecclesiastical- titles bill was once 
more brought forward, shorn of all its efficiency, andtoned 
down into a mere brwtum fulmen, insnlting to the Catholics, 
hut little in accordance with the expectations that the 
Dorham letter had raised, dnd not even satisfactory to the 
IngliscB, the Spooners, the Vewdegates, and the Plumptres ; 
while it enconntered the strong opposition of almost every 
man who had assisted in removing those restrictions on 
the religious liberties of Englishmen, which Lord J. 
BuBsell had done more perhaps than any living man to 
take away. Seven nights were spent in debate on the 
second reading of the bill ; and when the Honse divided on 
it, the numbers were — 

For fbe woond reading ........ 438 

Against 95 

Usjoritf fbr tha goreniment ..... 3i3 

But the minoriiy, small as it was when compared with the 
mmiber of those who voted in favonr of the second resd- 
ine, comprised all the ablest advocates of civil and ro- 
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li^ons liberty in the Hodbg : Graham, Oladstone, Boandell 
Palmer, Goboen, Bright, Roebuck, Milner Qibeon, Home. 
Sir J. Graham argn^ t^amst the bill with great force ; and 
it was remarked that his Bpeecb elicited loud cheera from 
the miDisterial benches ; while Lord J. BnsBell spoke amidst . 
the chilliog eilence of his own sapporters and the lond 
applaoBc of the oppositioD, and especially of those members 
of it who had all along offered the most nncompromising 
resistance to every effprt for the promotion of civil and 
religions liberty. 

The farther progress of the measore was doggedly con- 
tested at every step by the Boman Catholic members ; 
repeated divisions took pliMie, in all of which ministers 
tnnmphed, bat which delayed the progress of the bill ; and 
when Sir F. Tkesiger moved a string of resolutions em- 
bodying the views of those who were dissatisfied with the 
ministerial measure, because they conBidered that it did 
not go Ear enoagh, the Irish Soman Catholic members rose 
in a body and walked ont of the House, leaving the ministers 
to contend as they could against the more violent supporters 
of their own measure. The consequence was, that three of 
the resolutions proposed by Sir F. Theeiger, all of which 
the government opposed, and the last of wHch it opposed 
strenuously, were carried ; and an attempt made by Zjord 
J. BnBsell to get rid of them on the thu^ reading of the 
bill was defeated by lai^ majorities. When the question 
was put, That this bill do now pass, there was no debate ; 
and the numbers on the division were — 



Itiijantj tot goTenuuent .... 217 

In the House of Lords the meaanre was dealt with, if 
not more satisfactorily, at least more shortly. The debate 
on the second reading extended over two nights; in one 
night more the bill went through committee without alter> 
ation, and soon after received the royal assent. 

The chief cause of the resignation of the government 
was the dissatisfaction with which the budget was regarded ; 
and now that they had decided to remain in ofBce, it was 
necessary that they should modify their financial measures 
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in anoli a fra; as to meet the objections urged garnet 
them. Accordingly, on the 5tli of April, the chancellor of 
the exchequer made a, second statement. Following ont 
the policy, which had been now adopted for some years, of 
reducing the taxes which pressed most heavily on the 
labouring claaaea, and which had been carried out last year 
by the reduction of the duty on brioks, he now proposed to 
reduce the duty on timber. Admitting the force of the. 
objectionB which were urged against the window tax as 
being a tax on air and light, he pleaded that to give it up 
without a substitute wonJd be to reliuquish almoat the 
whole of the sorplns. He therefore proposed to substitute 
for it a uniform, house ta^ of mnepence in the pound, with 
a lower duty oa houseB containing shops and on public- 
houses. As great complaiute were made of the adulteration 
of coffee, he proposed to reduce the duty on that article, 
and thus remove to a great extent the temptation to adul- 
terate it. In conclusion, he deprecated an attack on the 
income tai, whidx he knew to be in contemplation, urging 
that, though it was originally imposed for the purpose of 
meeting a deficiency, it was continued to enable an im- 
provemmit to be made in our financial legislation by the 
remoral of impolitic roatrictious on industry and commerce, 
many of which still existed. This Btatement met with a 
much more favourable reception than that which had been 
made b^ore the resignation of the goremment. 

The attempt to put an end to the income tax, which the 
finance minister had foreseen and deprecated, wae not long 
delayed. 

On the 5th of April Mr. Herries moved the following 
Tesolntion: ' That the income and property tax, and the 
stamp duties in Ireland, were granted for lunited periods, 
and to meet tem.porary exigencies; and that it is expedient 
to adhere to the declared intentions of Parliament, and, in 
order to secure their speedy cessation, to limit the renewal 
of any portion of those taxes to such an amount as may 
suffice to provide for the expenditure sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment, and for the maintenance of the public credit.' 

Mr. Herries, in moving this resolution, contended that 
the surplus, which the chancellor of the exchequer had 
estimated at 1,892,000!., would really turn out to be 
2,200,0002. or 2,800,0001. The tax had originally been 
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proposed by Sir E. Peel for special and temporary pnr' 
posee, arising oat of the financial maladniiiuBtration of the 
tax yeaiB prior to 1840, and had been strongly condemned 
hj the present prime minister, on account of the ' ineqoalitj, 
the vexations, and the frands,' that 'nere inseparable from 
it. In 1843 the government of Lord J. Bassell had asked 
for ita continnance solely on the gronnd of the almost nn- 
. paralleled difficoltiee of the crisis. Mr. Herries quoted 
strong dentmciations of it by Mr. lAbonchere, Lord Howick, 
8ir F. Baring, and Sir C. Wood, and called on the govern- 
ment to etate the gronnds on vrhich, without neccasityf 
with a snrplns revenne, they proposed the continnance of a 
tax admitted to be foil of ineqn^ly, and which, if it were 
not now stopped, would no donbt be made permanent, in 
violation of Uie pledges which the House had given to the 
connt^. He ntged that at least two-sevenths of the tax. 
might be remitted, which wonld give relief to the extent of 
650,0001. ; a far greater boon than the removal of the 
window tax, and one that wonld afford a prospect of the 
ultimate extinction of an impost denounced and stigmatised 
by the very men who now recommended its continuance. 

The resolution was raalsted by Sir C Wood, who de- 
clared that he still retained the nnfavoorable opinion of 
the tax which he had formerly expressed, but that he ad- 
vocated its retention to allow of the repeal of taxes which 
were even more mischievous. He declared that the proposal 
of Mr. Herries was in reality the first step in the policy 
which Lord Stanley had shadowed forth, that of the reim- 
position of a duty on com. After some farther discnssion, 
the motion was negatived by 278 against 230. Mr. Her- 
ries had proposed a diminution in the amonnt of the in- 
come tax, with a view to its ultimate extinction. Mr. 
Spooner, notwithstanding the rejection of this more mode- 
rate proposal, sought to get rid of the tax entirely ; and 
therefore moved as an amendment on the second reading 
that the bill should be read a second time that day six 
months ; but this amendment was not pressed to a division. 

Mr. Home was more fortnnate in a motion he made that 
fhe grant of the income tax shonld be limited to one year, 
in order that the whole question of the tax might be de- 
liberately considered in a select committee. This amend- 
ment was carried. The numbers were — 
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A difficult;', Iiowever, tirose with regard to the appoiat- 
ment of the select committee, is consequence of the die- 
cordant views of the two parties that had combined to 
carry Mr. Hame's motion. That gentleman wished to in- 
quire with a view to the improvement of the tax. Ab the 
matter was well pat hy Ut. Herries, ' My propositdon is 
either to amend the tax or abolish it. Mx. Hnme's pro- 
position is, Amend it if yon can ; bat it not, keep it as 
it is.' This difference of view in the two parties that had 
combined to cany Mr. Hnme's amendment made it reiy 
difficult to find members who were willing to sit on the 
committee that was to carry out ths proposed investiga- 
tion. However, after making many applications, and ex- 
periencing many rebofEs, Mr. Home at last succeeded. 

A long debate took place on reBolntions submitted to the 
Honse by Mr. Disraeli, the object ol which was to prevent 
the repeal of the window and timber taxes, on the gronnd 
that the possible discontinnance of the income tax next 
year rendered it desirable that they shonld be retained; 
bnt the resolutions were rejected by a majority of 113. 
Persistent attempts made by Mr. Banng to prevent the 
adulteration of coffee with chicory were also defeated by 
large majorities. Motions made by Mr. Cayley for the 
entire repeal of the malt tax, and by Mr. Bass for the 
repeal or half of it, were likewise rejected. In the last 
session Lord Naas had ancceeded in carrying against the 
government a motion for making an allowance for evapo- 
ration and leakage in raising the revenue on spirits, and 
the government had with some difficnlty sacceeded in 
reversing the decision on the question to which the House 
had come. This year Lord Naas renewed his motion, 
and on a division the numbers on both sides were 150 ; 
wherenpon the speaker, in accordance with custom, gave 
his casting vote for going into committee on the question, 
and thus allowing the House an opportunity for farther con- 
sideration of the matter. On another division, which took 
place on the 6th of June, government was in a minorify 
of seventeen J but l^ great efforts this decision was at 
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length r o T CT B c d, and tlie Inll piopoeed. hj Lord Naaa 
rejected by a majoritr of 28. MiniBterB Buffered yet 
another dae&t on a tnU introduced by Lord Robert Gros- 
yenor to repeal the doiy on attorneys' certificatcB ; bnt 
they were more fortnnato at a later stage, 'when they suc- 
ceeded in rejecting the measnie. 

The bill of Jfr. Locke King, which, if not the chief, was 
certainly the immediate canse of the resignation of the 
govermnent, was ^ain brought forward on the 2nd of 
April by that gentleman, who moved that it ghoold be 
rewi a second time. Tim motion drew from Lord J. 
Buasell a distinct pledge that the gOTemmeDt would bring 
forward a measure of parliamentary reform, early in the 
following session, and induced Mr. Disraeli to make a 
statement of bis views on the subject, which poBsesses a 
permanent interest in consequence of the coarse he adopted 
in reference to this qneetion many years afterwards. 

' I repudiate the dcBcription of Qm opposition which has 
been given by Mr. Fox Tkuule, in the course of his almost 
ConvulBive effort to reconstruct a reform party, as being 
banded together against every species of parliamentary 
refonn. And while in a broad view I accept the act of 
1832 as a great settlement, I yet entirely protest against 
what is popularly understood in a political sense as the 
principle of " fioaJity." Bnt I do pledge myself to oppose 
any measure of parliamentary reform fl^r&ntly having for 
its object the returning and confirming in power of some 
|>otitical section, or the displacement of the proper territorial 
m&uence and power, which, as I believe, conatitntes the best 
security for our liberties, and the beat means of retaining 
the stable and confirmed character which the institutions 
of the country have preserved,' 

The pledge given by ministers tfiat they would introduce 
a reform bill at the commencement of the following session, 
had the desired effect, and the bill of Mr. Locke King, 
which had been accepted in the first instance by so large 
a majority, was now rejected by a still larger majority* 
the numbers being — 
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Mr. Henry Berkeley, who had succeeded Mr. Grote aa 
ihe annual mover of a resolution in favour of the ballot, 
carried hie motion this year, in spite of the opposition of 
Lord J. Rnssell and the government, by a majority of 37. 

A debate of more than ordinary int«reat and importance 
took place on the proposal made by Mr. Cobden for the 
adjustment of international disputes by arbitration instead 
of by war. After having extracted from Lord Palmerston 
a very strong assurance of the desire entertained by him- 
self and his collea^es to do everything in their power to 
preserve peace and a good nnderstiading with France, Mr. 
Cobden withdrew the motion. A bill for the admission of 
Jews into Parliament was introduced into the House of 
Commons, and read a second time by a majority of 25, and 
a third time without a division ; but was rejected in the 
upper House by a majority of 36. This, however, did not 
altogether settle the question, even for this session. Alder- 
man Salomons, a member of the Jewish commnnity, had 
been elected for Greenwich. Before his election he had 
pledged himself to the constituency that, if he shonJd be 
the object of their choice, he would take his seat in the 
House of Commons. Accordingly, on the 18th of July he 
presented himself before the speaker, and demanded to be 
iJlowed to take the oath. Like Baron Bothschild, he 
omitted the words, ' on the true faith of a Christian.' He 
was then ordered to withdraw : instead, however, of comply- 
ii^ with the order, he took his seat on a bench at the right 
hand of the speaker ; but on receiving a second order he 
retired below the bar. On the evening of the 21st, how- 
ever, ho walked up the House amidst tremendons cries of 
' Order ! * and took his seat below the gangway on the 
ministerial si^e of the House. The speaker again desired 
him to withdraw ; but in spite of the loud and angry oat. 
cries of a large number of members, he kept his seat; The 
speaker then appealed to the House to support him in the 
discharge of his dnty, and Lord J. Bussell moved that Mr. 
SalomonB should be ordered to withdraw. To this motion 
Mr, B. Osborne moved an amendment, to the effect that 
as Mr. Salomons had taken the oaths in the manner that 
was most binding on his conscience, he was entitled to a 



seat in the House. Mr. Anstey then rose, amidst an up- 
roar that made it impossible for a single word that he 
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nttcred to be heard. He at lengUi, Ywwever, succeeded in 
moTing an adjonnunent of the debate; bnt the motion 
was negatiTed hy a majority of 276 to 65, Mr. Salomons 
himeelf voting in the minority. After Bome ftu*ther dis- 
cussion, the amendment propoaied by Mr. Oabome was pat 
to the Tot^ and rejected by a majority of 218. Bat Ur. 
Salomons, vho, as the qneetion was one which affected 
him personally, had abshuned from taking part in the divi- 
sion, re&itered the House and took his seat in it, notwith- 
standing Hhe decision which had been come to, another 
nproar ensned, and Mr. Hobhonse called on Mr. Salomons 
to state to tl:^ Honae the coarse he intended to adopt. 
Thns challenged, Mr. Balomons stood up, and gave the 
following explanation of his conduct: 

' I shonld not haTe presumed to address yon, air, uid 
this Honse, in the pecnliar position in whicji I am 
placed, hod it not been that I hare been so forcibiy 
appealed to by the honoorable gentleman who has jast snt 
down. I hope some allowance will be made for the novelty 
of my position, and for the responsibility that I feel in the 
nnosai^ coarse 1 have judged it right to adopt ; bnt I b^ 
to assure yoo, sir, and this House, that it is far from my 
desire to do anything that may appear contumacious or 
presumptuous. Betnmed as I hare been by a large con- 
stituency, and nnder no disability, and believing that I 
have fuelled all the requiremeats of t^e law, I thought I 
should not be doing jnstice to my own position as an 
Euglishman and a gentleman, did I not adopt that coarse 
which I beheved to be right and proper, and appear on 
this fioor; not meaning any dlareapeot to you, sir, or to 
tiiis House, but in defence of my own rights and privileges, 
and of the rights and privileges of the constitaenta who 
have seat me here. Having said this, 1 b^ to state to you, 
sir, that whatever be the decision of this House, I shall 
abide by it, provided that there be just sufficient force used 
to make me feel that I am acting under coercion. I shall 
not now further intrude myself on the House, except to say 
that I trust and hope that, in the doubtful state of the law, 
such as has been described to as 1^ the eminent lawyers 
who have addressed you, no severe measures will be 
adopted towards me and my constituents without giving 
me the fairest opportunity of addressing the House, and 
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stating before tbe House and before the conntry yrimi I 
believe to be my rights and the rights of my conBti- 
taentB.' 

The discussion was still continoed, and two farther 
divisione were taken, in both of which Mr. Salomons again 
voted ; and having been once more ineffectually directed by 
the speaker to withdraw, be was at length I^ out of the 
Honse by the sergeant- at-arms. His depattnre, however, 
did not pnt an end to the discussion to which his entrance 
had given rise. It was carried on still at great length, 
adjourned, and aft«rwards resumed, with no other result 
than the deliverance of a great number of conflicting leg^ 
opinions, and a decision that Mr. Salomons was not entitled 
to a seat in the House. 

A bill was passed in the conrse of this session which 
empowered the Court of Chancery, by the creation of new 
judicial offices, to perform its functions with more dispatch. 
But the session as a whole was remarkably barren of legis- 
lative results ; a circumstance partly owing to the time 
consumed by the debates on the ecclesiastical-titles- 
assumption tnll, but still more to the manner in which the 
attention both of Parliament and the country was drawn 
away from many of those political questions which had 
been for some time pressing for a solution, to the Great 
Exhibition of the Industry of all Nations. 

The idea on which this Exhibition was founded was not 
altogether new. Exhibitions of a somewhat similar nature, 
though on a far smaller scale, bad been held in Paris in 
1801, 1806, 1836, and 1849. They had also been held in 
Belginm, Germany, Spain, and other European countries. 
But the one that approached most nearly to it in character, 
and might be regarded as ia some sort its true precursor, 
was the great free-trade bazaar, held in Covent-garden 
Theatre in 1846, which we have already had occasion to 
mention in our account of the Anti-com-law League. 
But the exhibition, which was now to take place completely 
ecUpsed all that had gone before it, not only in the 
quantity, quality, and variety of the articles exhibited, but 
in the national or rather cosmopolitan, character which 
belonged to it. The holding of it was, in fact, the com. 
mencement of a new era in the histoij of industrial 
prioress. It was a solemn glorification of industiy; a 
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world-wide recognition of the position wUcli it liad won 
for itself; ft proclamalioii to the attermost parts of the 
earth that it was no Icmger its destiny to be the despised 
dradge of the Nimrods ajid mighty hnnters of the 'world, 
hot that it had made good its daim to a place of full 
equality wititi them. Such was the significance of this 
great event. To Prince Albert belongs the hononr of 
having broi^ht it abont. As president of the Society of 
Arts, and then as president of the royal commissioiL issued 
mainly throngh his inflnence, he had promoted it with all 
the active eamestnesa of his character, and with aJl the 
power that belonged to his high position. Indeed, it 'would 
have been impassible for any person possessing less influ- 
ence, or occupying an inferior place, to have carried ont 
-the grand idea whicli the great exhibition embodied on a 
Bcale so munificent, and 'with ench signal success. Under 
hia earnest and energetic lead, 64,000i. 'was subscribed, and 
a guarantee fund of '200,0001. promised. The first dlfiicnlty 
'with which he and the other promoters of the design had 
to contend was the selection of a site for the building 
which was to contain the objects sent for exhibition. The 
Eonthem part of ^de-park was, after carefnl considera- 
tion, pitched on. But no sooner was the choice p'ublicly 
known, than a loud outcry was raised against what was 
ridiculously termed ' the profanation of the park,' and aU 
kinds of exaggerated statements 'were ntade of the extent 
to which the enjoyment of the park by the public would be 
interfered with by the construction of the building. 
Answers were made to these complaints,, which, if they did 
not satisfy the grumblers, satisfied all reasonable men. 
The next difBcnlty 'was the selection of a plan. It was 
announced in June, 1850, that one had been selected, ont of 
some 140, by the bnilding committee, and accepted by the 
commissioners. It 'was an immensely long and 'wide but 
low stractnre, like an enormous rail'way shed, with a huge 
and disproportionate cupola considerably larger than that 
of St. Peter's at Rome in ita centre. However, this choice 
was not made without many doubts and misgivings. The 
cost of its erection would be enormons. Then there was 
the consideration of the prodigious mass of bricks and 
other materials which most be employed in its construction, 
and which would have to be taken away after the close of 
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the exhibition. It was just at this moment that a Incky 
thought strack Mr. Paxton, thehead-gardeiierof the Doke 
of Devonshire. He had snperintended the great conserva- 
tory at ChatBworth. He had been engaged on the con- 
Btmction of many other bnildingB of a similar character, 
thongh on a smaUer scale. He Trae thoronghly aoqnaiuted 
with all the advantages <A anch buildings, and he had over- 
come many of the practice difficulties which had hitherto 
attended their constmction. The thought occorred to his 
mind, ' Why not erect a palace of glass and iron lai^ 
enongh to contain all the articles thai are likely to be sent 
for exhibition ? ' Tfo sooner did the thought occur to him 
than he proceeded to plan such a bimdtng as he had 
imagined in his mind. He drew the first rough sketch of 
it on a piece of blotting-paper which happened to be lying 
before him in the btwrd-room in which he was sitting. 
He then inquired if there was yet time to admit a new 
proposal. After some hesitation the question was answered 
in tiie affiLnnative, and a fortnight was allowed him for the 
preparation of his plans and drawings. Before the end of 
that time all was read^, and the hnilding committee waa 
famished with all requisite information it inquired. 

The chief advantages of the plan thus submitted at the 
eleventh or rather at the twelfth hour were, the quantity 
of light admitted, the extraordinary simplicity of the con- 
struction of the bnHding — which waa to consist of nothing 
else but glass and the iron supports of the glass — the 
facUity with which it conld he prepared, erected, removed, 
and reerected on some other site if needfnl, the gracefnl- 
uess of its appearance, and the advantages it afforded for 
ventilation. The following concise description of the plan 
was from the month of Mr. Paxton hims^ : 

' The building will be 2100 feet long by 400 broad. The 
centre aisle will he 120 feet broad, or 10 feet wider than 
the conservStory^ at ChatBworth. The glass and the iron 
supports comprise the whole structure. The colanins are 
precisely the same throughout the whole hnilding, and 
would at every part ; the same may be said of each of the 
bars ; and every piece of glass wiU he of the same size, 
namely, 4 feet long. The whole will be put together like a 
perfect piece of machinery. The building is entirely 
divided into 24 places— in short, eveiything runs to 24 ; 
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■o that the woz^ is made to square asd fit without any 
small detail being left to cany out. The nmnber of 
colnmns 15 feet tong is 6024 There are 3000 gallery- 
bearers, 1245 wronght-iron girders, 45 truleB of sash-ban, 
and l,073,?6O feet of glass to coTer the whole. The 
boildiDg will stand on upwards of 20 acres of gromid ; bnt 
the available space whica may be afforded by the gaDeries 
can be extended to abont 30 acres if necessary. The whole 
will be covered in by the 1st of January, 1851, Now if, 
after the pnrpoees of Hhe exhibition are answered, it is 
thought desirable to let the bnilding remain — and I 
sincerely hope it will not be pulled down, nor sent to 
America — there might be an excellent carriage-drive round 
the interior, as well as a road for eqnestriuiB, with the 
centre taatef nlly laid ont and planted ; and then there will 
be nearly six nules of room in the gaUenes as a promenade 
for the pnhlic.' 

An engraving and brief description of the proposed 

?alace of gla^ appeared in the Illustrated News of July 6, 
850 ; and thongh this represenlstion hardly did justice to 
the design, and did not contain the transeptB and other 
improvements, which added greatly to the elegance of the 
actual stractnre, yet, imperfect as it was, it produced & 
strong public opinion in its favour, which helped to remove 
many obstacles that stood in the way of the adoption of 
Mr. Paxt«n's ideas. Hi a plan triumphed. The contract 
for the carrying out of the work was undertaken by Messrs. 
Fox and Henderson, They employed an army of labourers 
nnmbering nearly two thousand men. They had to con- 
tend with many difficnlties — with a singularly wet and 
unfavourable season, with the shortness of the time 
allowed them, for the completion of the building, with com- 
binations of the workmen employed in its constroctioii. 
Bnt with all these obstacles they manfully and sncceasfully 
grappled ; and in spite of every hindrance, the work was 
not only done, bnt well done, and quite within the time 
stipulated. Then the commissioners met with :' 



imbarrassmente in the apportionment of the space to the 
varions conntriee which had announced their intention of 
sending specimenB of their productions or of the results of 
their industry to the great world-bazaar. This difficult 
point was to stone extent settled by the happy idea of a 
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geograpliical Brraageiaetat. It was decided that the trau- 
Eept should represent the equator, aod that the various 
contribntiog nationB shoidd he arranged in the bnilding 
according to Mercator'a projection. This device appeased 
many dispntes ; bnt even with the help of a plan so mani- 
festif eqnitable, the utmost posaiblo tact and discretion 
were peeded to arbitrate in the differences, often of the 
most absurd character, to which national jealousies and 
sDsceptibiUties gave nse. Thna, for one instance illostra- 
tive of the absnrd punctilios with which the ezecntive 
committee bad to contend, we may mention that Spain 
refused to be represented at the Exhibition nnlesa she was 

frovided with an entrance distinct from that assigned to 
'ortagal. Another difficnlty, which at any other time 
wonld have been almost insomionntable, was that of find- 
ing interpreters to cany on the com m nn i cations between 
the English authorities and the exhibitors, that came from 
aU parts of the world and spoke almost every language 
nnder heaven. This difficulty was overcome by the 
employment of refugees, who during the political troubles 
of the Continent had fied to England. These men, being 
for the most part in a destitnte' condition, were glad to 
give their services for a very moderate remoneration. 

The contents of this vast building were arranged nnder 
the four classes of — 1, natural productions; 2, machinery; 3, 
manufactures ; and 4, works of art. It would be snper- 
Suons and weaiying to the reader to attempt to ^ve any de* 
tuled account (^ the multitudinons articles exhibited under 
theee different heads, and it is the less necessary, because 
many subsequent exhibitions of the same nature have fol- 
lowed, which, though they have been iuf erior to this first 
one in the interest excited, the resnlts produced, and the 
held originality of the building, have nev^theless surpassed 
it in the quantity and variety and the orderly classification 
and arrangement of their contents. The opening ceremony 
took place on the 1st of May. The day was all that could 
be wished. A countless multitude of spectators of aU na- 
tions and languages had gathered outside, and covered the 
park in every direction. At mid-day precisely the Queen 
and Prince Albert drove np to the building amidst the en- 
thusiastic shouts of the vast assemblage. The moment they 
entered it the royal standard rose majestically high above 
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tite hnndrad and one fl^s of varions nations wbicli decor- 
ated tlie bnilding and contribated in no ^mall degree to 
enhance its bean^. A. grander spectacle or more striking 
pageant than that which took place within was perhaps 
never exhibited, when, amidst all the pomp and Bplendonr 
that the conrt of England could display, amidst the sound 
of many tnunpete, the solemn and jnbilaiit strains of lond- 
pealing oi^na, amidst a crowd of eminent Englishmen cyid 
illoBtriottB foreigners, tiie Qaeen of England, then in the 
prime of her yonth and beauty, opened this nnrivalled col- 
lection of the trinmphs of hnman genins in the most strik- 
ing and original bnilding that any age haa prodaced, and 
the largest that hnman skill and perseverance has ever 
erected. After the Queen, sorromidBd by the ladies of her 
snite, the ministers of state, ambassadors from all pad» of 
the worid, and the archbishops and bishops of the church, 
had seated herself on a throne that had been set for her, 
■while the organ pealed forth the well-known notes of the 
national anthem, and a mnltitude of voices, like the sound 
of mighty waters, poured forth the grand old hymn. Prince 
Albert descended mim the dsjs, and putting hunseli at the 
head of those eminent men who were appointed to cerrj out 
the ^paratory arrangemente, read the report of the com- 
mission in a clear and sonorous voice, and then handed the 
Queen a copy of it, accompanied by a splendidly bound cata- 
logue of the articles to be exhibited. Then a suitable prayer 
was offered up by the archbishop of Canterbury. The Halle- 
lujah chorus appropriately cIosm. the inai^ural proceedings. 
From this time the Exhibition continued open, and was 
visited by multitudes from aU parts of Bngland, and by 
foreigners of all nations. In order to insure as far as 
possible the peonniary snccess of the enterprise, the prices 
of admission were gradually reduced. Five-shilling days 
were succeeded by half-crovm days, and these in torn by 
shilling and even sixpenny days. Twice thn public were 
admitted without any charge. This went on till the 15th 
of October, when the Exhibition was finally closed with an- 
other solemn ceremony, over which Prince Albert presided. 
It had been in every respect highly snccessfnl. Not the 
least among the many advantages that attended this great 
gathering of the natives and assemblage of the productions 
of almost every country of the world was the tendency it 
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had to promote peace and good-will, and to cause iho ia- 
fititations of England to be better understood and more 
highly appreciated. Foreigners were particnlarly stntck 
by the orderly condact of the vast mnititadeB who were 
congregated aboat the building to witness the opening 
ceremony, and by the almost entire absence of police to 
control them. The holding of the Exhibition also gave 
occasion to the exchange of many international civilities. 
England and France regarded with interest the splendid 
hospitaUiieB exchanged between the monicipalitiefl of 
Loudon and Paris. Thns the Crystal Palace was at once 
a temple of industry and a temple of peace. It made the 
productions of the varions nations of the world to be better 
KDown. It taught mannbcturers where best to seek the 
raw materials they reqnired, and how to improve their 
mannbctoring processes. It fostered a healthy and indus- 
trial emnlation, it gave rise to other exhibitdona having 
like objects and prodncing m'iiiilB.r resnlts. And all this it 
effected at a moment wh^ the ties that bound the great 
naMons of Europe together were being subjected to a steong 
strain, and when it was particnlarly desirable that thty 
shonld not be torn asunder. For &il these advantages it 
fihonld be remembered that England and Europe were 
chiefly indebted to the enlightened guidance and zealons 
patronage of Prince Albert. If all the visiona of peace, 
prosperity, and of the advent of a new golden age which 
the Exhibition raised were afterwards mdely dispelled, the 
fault was not his. The p^ace having been pnrchased by a 
company, the firat pillar of it was erected at Sydenham on 
the 6th erf August in the following year. 

Side by side with onr account of the opening of the 
Crystal Palace we may not nn£tly place the foundation of 
Owens College in Manchester ; an event whidi, though of 
more limited importance, may in its natnre be classed with 
that great and successful effort to benefit mankind. 

Mr. John Owens, a merchant of Manchester, died on 
the 29tb of July 1846, leaving behind him a large property. 
Having no near relatives, he proposed to beqneath the bulk 
of it to his intimate friend Mr. George Faulkner. This 
gentleman, however, refnsed the legacy for himself, and 
suggested the application (hat was actually made of it. In 
compliance with his recommendation, Mr. Owens left by 
VOL. n. X s 
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irill tbe sum of 100,000/. to found within tbe borongh of 
Mftnohester 'an iostitntioa for providing or aiding the memis 
of inHtracting ttnd improving yaang persona of the male 
Bex, and being of an a^ of not leaa tl^n f oortoen years, in 
Boch branches of learning and science as are now oi may 
be hereafter neoally taaght in the English nniversities.' 
He farther directed that neither the students nor the 
teachers should be snbject to any religions test, and that 
the institntion shonld be open to all applicants withont 
distinction of rank or place of birth, preference being given 
first to natives of Manchester, and neit to natives of Sontli 
Lancashire. The college, which was established in accord- 
ance with these provisions, was opened on the 12th of March 
1851 with a principal, and professors of logic, mental philo- 
sophy, languages and literatnre of Greece and Bome, English 
lai^na^ and literatnre, history, mathematics, and natural 
philosophy,* chemistry, and natural history, and was affili- 
ated to the University of London. It is hardly necessaiy 
to add that an institntion of this nature, planted in a city 
BO remarkable for the liberality and pnbhe spirit of ita 
(utizens, and strongly disposed to welcome the ideas on 
which its foonder had based it, 'was not likely to languish 
for want of support. Accordingly, it has been enriched 
with benefactions which rival in their amount those which 
have been bestowed on the colleges of the two great English 
nniversities. In the year following the opening of the col- 
lege npwards of 10,0001. were contributed. Li 1854 Mr. 
Q«>Tg6 Faulkner, whose share in the first institution of the 
coU^e has already been mentioned, in addition to several 
other donations previously made, gave the land and buildings 
it at present occupies, with the exception of the chemical 
laboratory, which was erected subsequently. The first 
Bishop of Manchester on his death bequeathed to the col- 
lege a library of 7000 volumes, rich in biblical and patristic 
literature, and especially in materials for Oreek Testament 
criticism. lAStly, not to mention many smsJler contribu- 
tions, upwards of 100,OOOZ. has been raised for the purpose of 
erecting a new and more suitable building on a better site, 
in order to make the institution more generally available, 
Uid in the hope of ultimately rendering it the university of 
■the manu&cturing districts, in furtherance of which object 
* Beveial other prcLfosMiiliipB have mnce b^ea establiahed. 
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a legal and a medical school have been recently added, and 
an act of parliament obtained. 

The interest taken in. politics, which had l)een momen- 
tarily eclipsed by the interest taken in the great Exhibition, 
revived in f nil force at the approach of the session of 1S52. 
Two circumstancea contributed to give it greater intensity — 
the dismissal of Lord Falmerston, and the promise of a new 
reform bill. The firet of these events excited considerable 
attention, not only on account of the boldness and ability 
which had characterized Lord Palmerston's administration 
of foreign aSairs, bnt also becanse it was generally ex- 
pected that bis removal woold speedily draw after it the 
dissolution of the ministry. The Qaeen's speech showed 
that the premier had not foi^otten the pledges he had 
given on the subject of parliameDtary reform, for it inti- 
mated an intention on the part of the government to propose 
* anch amendments in the act of the late roign relating to 
the representation of the commons in Parliament as may 
be deemed calculated to carry into more complete effect 
the principles npon which that law is founded ;' and Lord 
J. Bnssell lost no time in producing the promised measure. 
He asked leave to bring in his bill on the 9th of February, 
thus showing a sincere desire to cany it thiongh the house 
in the course of the session. It is needless to enter into on 
examination of the details of a scheme, the provisions of 
which were never discussed. It will suffice to eay that 
Lord J. Bnssell proposed to enfranchise some large towns, 
disfranchise some small borongha, to lower the borough 
and county quaUScations, to stnke out tlie words ' on me 
true &ith of a Christian ' from the oath taken by members 
of Parliament, and thus get rid of the obstacle te the 
admission of Jews to the legislature, and to abolish the 
practice in virtae of which members of the goTemmcut 
transferred from one office to another under the crown 
vacated their seats. 

This measure was not veiy favourably received either by 
the house or the country. It did not satisfy the hopes and 
«xpectationB of ardent reformers, and it alarmed those who 
thought that the electortd qualification was already too 
low. However, leave was given for its introduction with- 
out oppositiDn. 

Ueanwhilo the public cnriositT iriih regard to lord 

BBS 
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Palmerston'e disnuBsal was gratified by Tery fall statements 
made by the prime minister, and by Lord Palmeraton him- 
self. And as these ezplanatioiis throw some light on a 
conatitutional question which is generally shrouded in a 
good deal of mysteTy, namely, the relations between the 
sovereign and the pnnie minister on the one hand, and the 
prime minister and his colleagaes on the other, it has an 
historical interest and importance that does not generally 
attach to personal explanations, and therefore may be given 
with more faints than wonld otherwise be desirable. 

The gronnds of Lord Palmerston's dismissal were thns 
stated by Lord J. Bossell in reply to a question from Sir 
B. Hall: 

' It will be right that 1 shonld state to the bonse vrhat I 
conceive to be the position which a secretarr of state holds 
as regards the crown in the administration of foreign aiFairs, 
and as regards the prime minister of this conntiy. With 
respect to the first, I shonld state that when the crown, in 
consequence of a vote of the Honse of Commons, places 
it« conatitational confidence in a minister, that minister is, 
. on the other hand, bonnd to afford to the crown the most 
frank and foil detail of every meaenre that is taken, or to 
leave to the crown ite fall Uberty, a liberty which the crown 
mnst possess, of saying that the minister no longer posseBses 
its confidence. Such I hold to be the general doctrine. Bnt 
as regards the noble lord, it did so happen that in Angast 
1850 the precise terms were laid down in a commnnication 
on the part of her Majesty with respect to the transaction 
of business between the crown and the secretary of state 
I became the organ of TnalriTig that commnnication to my 
noble friend, and thns became responsible for the docoment 
I am about to read.' 

iKird J. Bnssell then read the following extract from a 
letter addressed by the Queen to Lord Palmerston ; ' The 
Queen requires first, that Lord Palmerston should distinctly 
state what he proposes in a given case, in order that the 
Queen may know as distinctly to what she is giving her royal 
sanction. Secondly, that having once given her sanction 
to a. measure, that it be not arbitrarily altered or modified 
by the minister. Such an act she must consider as failing- 
in sincerity towards the crown, and jnstly to be visited 
by the exercise of her constitntional right of dismissing that 
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minieter. She expects to be kept informed of what passes 
between liim and the foreign ministers, before importanc 
-decisions are taken based upon that intercourse ; to receive 
the foreign despatches in good time ; and to have the drafts 
for her approval sent to her in sufficient time to make her- 
self acqnainted with their contents before they must be se&t 
off. The Queen thinks it proper that Lord John Bassell 
shonld show this letter to Lord Palmerston.' 

' I sent that accordingly, and received a letter in which 
the noble lord said, " I nave taken a oopy of this memo- 
raiidimi of the Qneen, and will not fail to attend to the 
directions which it contains." 

' The first important transaction in which Lord Palmer- 
stoii took a part since the end of the last session of Far]i»- 
ment was las reception of a dapatatioa of delegates torn 
certain metropolitan parishes respecting the treatment of 
the HoDgariaa refugees by the Torkiah government. On 
"this occasion I thought that my noble fiiend exhibited some 
"want of dae caution, but I gave him the credit of supposing 
that this was through an oversight. The nest occasion to 
vrhich I think it necessary to refer relates to the events 
which took place on the 2d of December in Prance. The 
dosti^ctions conveyed to our ambassador by the Qneen'a 
government were to abstain from all interference in the 
internal affairs of that coontrv. Being informed of an 
-alleged conversation between Lord Pajmerston and the 
French ambassador repngnant to these instructions, I wsote 
io that noble lord ; but mv inquiries for some days met 
with a disdainful silence, Lord Palmerston having in the 
meanwhile, without the knowledge of his colleagnes, writ- 
ten a despatch containing instmctions to Lord Hormanby, 
in which, however, he evaded the question whether he had 
approved the act of the President. I consider the noble 
lora's coarse of proceeding in this matter to be a putting 
himself in the place of the crown, and passing by the crown, 
while he gave the moralapprobation of England to the acts 
flf the President of the republic of France, in direct opposi- 
tion to the policy which the government had hitherto pur- 
sued. Uuder these circumstances I had no alternative but 
to declare that while I was prime minister. Lord Palmer- 
ston could not hold the seals of office ; and I have assomeil 
the sole and entire responsibihty of advising the crown ta 
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require the Tesignation of my noble friend, who, thongh he 
hu forgotten and neglected what waa due to the crown, 
and his colleagnes, has not^ I am convinced, intended luij 
personal disrespect.' 

To theee chutes Lord Palmerston tJins replied : 
' I ahoidd be sorry if the honse and the coontry were to 
run away with the notion that Lord J. Bnssell seems to 
entertain that I have abandoned principlQa. I concnr in. 
Lord J. Russell's definition of the relations between the 
foreign minister and the crown, and I have done nothing 
inooneisteiit with thoee relations. With reference to the 
depntation on the snbject of the release of the Hongarian. 
remgees, I thought it my duty to receive it ; bat I repn- 
diated certain expressions contained in the address, and I 
said nothing on that occasion which I had not nttered in 
this house and elsewhere. With reference to the coup 
cTetat in France, which has been represented by Lcnxl J. 
Bnssell as forming the gronnd of mv removal from ofScer 
that event happ^ed on the. 2d of December : on the 3d 
the French ambassador, with whom I waa in the habit of 
^most daily commnuicatioo, called on me at my honse to 
inform me of what news he had received, and to talk over 
the events of the preceding day ; and I stated conversation- 
ally ihe opinion 1 entertained of the events that had taken 
place, and the French ambassador, as I am informed, in a 
private letter commnnicated the result of that conversation 
to his minister. On that da^, the 3d of December, her 
Majes^'s ambassador at Pans wrote a despatch to ask 
what instmctdons he should receive for his gnidance ia 
France during the interval before the vote of the French 
people on the question that was to be proposed to them, 
and whether in that interval he should infuse into the rela- 
tions with the French government any greater degree of 
reserve than nsnaL I took the opinion of the cabinet on 
that qnestion, and a draft of that opinion was prepared, 
and sent for her Uajesty's approbation. Her Majesl^'s. 
ambassador was instructed to make no change in his rela- 
tions with the French government, and to do nothing that 
shoold wear the appearance of any interference with the 
internal affairs of Fnmce. There was no instmction to- 
commnnioate that docnment to the French government ; it 
■imply contained instmctions, no^ in &ct, what the Englislt 
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ambassador -was to do, but what be was to abstain bom 
doing. Tba ambasBador, however, thonght it right to 
comimmicate to the French minister tor ioreign aSaiis tha 
snbGtance of that doonment, accompanying the commiuii- 
cation with certain excuses for the delay, which, however, 
did not rest with that noble manmis, as hia despatch to 
the English goremniient was dated the 3d of December, 
The French minister stated that he bad nothing to complain 
of with respect to that delay, and the less, indeed, because 
the day before he had received from the French ambassE^ 
dor in London a statement that I had entirely approved of 
what had been done, and thought the President of the 
French folly justified. Those particnlar words I never 
osed, and probably the French ambassador wonld not have 
conceived it consistent with the dignify of his country to 
ask the approval of a foreign secretary of state. Conse 
qnently, the approval was not asked, and was not given. 
When the S^rqnis of Normanby's despatch reached I^rd J, 
Bnssetl, he wrote to say that he trosted I conld contradict 
the report. There was, as be has stated, an interval 
between the receipt of the noble lord's letter and my 
answer. The noble lord's letter was dated the 14tb, and 
my answer the 16th. I was at the time labouring nndw a 
heavy pressure of bnsineas ; and wishing fally to expl^n 
the opinion I expressed, it was not nntil the evening of the 
16th that I was able to write my answer. The noble lord 
got it early next morning, on the 17th. My answer was, 
that the words quoted by Lord Normanby gave a high 
colouring te anything I conld have said in the conversation 
with the French amtessador ; bnt my opinion was, and that 
opinion no donbt I expressed, that such was the antagonisni 
arising from time to time between the French Assembly 
and the President, that their long coexistence became im- 
possible, and that in my opinion, if one or other of them 
were to prevail, it wonld be better for Prance and for 
Europe tluit the President shonid prevail than the Assembly; 
and my reason was, that the Assembly bad nothing to offer 
as a Bnbstitate for the President unless an alternative of 
civil war or anarchy ; whereas the President, on the other 
hand, had to offer nnity of purpose and nnity of antboriiy ; 
and, if he were inclined to do so, he might give to France 
internal tranquillity, with good and permanent government, 
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Vj noble friend replied to th&t letter, that he had come to 
tiie relnctant conclosion that it would sot be consistent 
with tiie interests of the country to allow the management 
of il8 foreign aSairs to remain any longer in my bands. 
He Bfldd that the qnestion between na was not whether the 
President was justified or not, bat whether I was jnstdfied 
or not in having expressed any opinion on the subject. To 
tiiat I replied, that there was in diplomatic interconraa a, 
irell-known and perfectly understood diatinclion between 
conversations official by which governments were bound, 
and those nnofficial conversations by which governments 
were not bonnd, and in which the speakero only expressed. 
the opinions they might tbemeelTee for the moment en- 
tertain.' 

The noble lord expatiated at some length on this topic 
He stated that the prime minister himself and two other 
members of the cabinet had given an opinion on the qneo- 
tion in conversation with the French ambassador. It most, 
however, be admitted that filling as he did an official posi- 
tion whioh gave great importtmce to his lightest conmiu- 
nications with foreign governments, his coUeagnes bad jost 
right to complain of his having uttered an opinion, whether 
in conversation or otherwise, which wonld convey the im- 
pression that the English government approved of a policy 
which they, had not delihCTStely adopt^, and had ta^en a 
side in the conflict which was being carried on between 
two seddona of the French people. There is, however, 
good reason to believe that the chief, though nnavowed, 
cause of Lord Falmerston's dismissal was a difference of 
opinion between him and Lord J. Bnssell on the desirable- 
ness of bringing forward a measure of reform. It bad the 
effect of converting one of the ablest members of the 
administration into one of its ablest opponents ; and no 
long time elapsed before he showed the government how 
formidable an adversary they had raised np. 

The change which had taken place in France caused 
much alarm in England. It was feared that Kapoleon 
might seek to strengthen his position by yielding to the 
popular feeling in favour of a war with England to avenge 
the disaster of Waterloo ; and there was consequently a 
very general demand for some measures of ^defence and 
precaution. The government was so far influenced by the 
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popular ontcry as to make an effort to strei^hen tlie force 
of the country in snch a manner ae wonld involve the leaat 
possible expenditnre consistent with efficiency; and with 
tliia view they determined to recommend such an organiza- 
tion of the militia, as would in their opinion enfB.ce to 
enable them to meet any attack that might be contem- 
plated. The ministerial plan was brought forward and 
explained to the Honse of Commons by Lord J. Eoflsell on 
the 16tli of Febmary. Thongh some members of the 
hoase, snch as Mr. Hnme and Mr. Cobden, opposed the 
scheme on economical grounds, and others, like Messrs. 
Reynolds andO'Connell, objected to the omission of Ireland 
from the bill, yet on the whole it met with a favonrable 
reception ; and Lord Palmereton in particnlar distinguished 
himself by the heartineBS of the approbation he gave to it, 
only objecting to its being made a local militia, and sug- 
gesting that the word ' local ' should be omitted in the bill. 
Snbseqnently he moved the insertion of the words ' and 
consolidate,' and the substitution of 'regular' for 'locaL* 
The consequences of this amendment gave it an importance 
which wonld not otherwise have belonged to it. It was 
•carried by a majority of eleven ; and Lord J. Bussell at 
once declared that he was stopped on the threshold, and 
told that the government did not possess the confidence of 
the honse. This was, of course, understood as an intima- 
tion that he intended to resign ; and it is probable that he 
was glad to seiee the opportunity afforded him of escaping 
from a position which he felt that he could no longer use- 
fully or honoorably occupy. It v/as generally, and naturally, 
expected that the leader of the opposition wonld take his 
place, and therefore it excited neither surprise nor emotion 
when it was announced that Lord Stanley, who, in conse- 
quence of the death of his father in 1851, had now become 
Earl of Derby, had been sent for by the Queen, and had 
accepted the task of endeavouring to form an administra- 
tion. In the upper house Lord Lansdowne, who, as Lord 
Henry Petty, had been one of the ablest and firmest of the 
band of great men who in a hopeless minority resisted the 
war policy of Pitt, and who now in his old age had repre- 
sented the government in the Honse of Peers with remark- 
able dignity, ability, moderation, and eloqnence, announced 
biB own resignation and that of his collesgnea in terms 
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which drew forth the pl&ndite of all sides of the house, and 
the re^rete eren of hiB opponents. His metita were ac- 
knowledged in terms no leas dignified and hononrable t^ 
Lord MalmeBbnrf , who, in the neoess^y alsence of Lord 
Derby, represented the new goTemment. 

Lord J. Rnssell made in the lower house the same an- 
nonncemeiit that had been made with so mnch tact and dig- 
nit; by Lord lansdowne in the npper chamber. He stated 
that bis colleiwnes had nnanimonsly tbonght it their dnty to 
resign their offices into her Majesty's hands without advising 
her to have reconrse to a diasolntion ; and he declared that 
he should feel it his dnty to oppose ont of ofGce, as he had 
opposed in office, any restoration of the dnty on com, whe- 
ther nnder the name of protection or of revenne, and to snp- 
port an extension of the suffrage, believing that it would 
add strength and solidity to our parliamentary system. 

On the 2?th Febmary the new first lord of the treasory 
stated to his peers the principles on which the administia- 
tion he had formed was to be conducted. Tbey were, with 
regard to foreign nations, absolute non-intervention ; with 
r^ard to defence, the maintenance of the present military 
and naval force, which he believed to be sufficient for tli» 
protection of i^e conntry and Its numerous colonies ; and 
the oi^^ization of the militia as a precaution against the 
danger of invasion. He promised to protect political refu- 
gees, but warned them against abusing the hospitality of 
this couutiy by organizing against their own governments 
measures laiown to be in violation of the laws of England. 
On financial questions he spoke with a va^coess necessi- 
tated by the position occupied by his cabinet in face of a 
hostile majority in the popular branch of the legislature. 
But he made this very significant remark: 'When the 
entire supply of an article comes from abroad the whole 
increase of the price falls on the consumer, but that is not' 
the case when the article is partly of foreign and partly of 
home supply, and I will not shrink from decWing my 
opinion tl^t there is no reason why com shonld Iw the 
solitary exception to the rule.' The new premier stated 
that he did not intend to take op the measure of franchise 
reform, which had been proposed by the late government : 
a measure which, in his opinion, unsettled eveiything and 
settled nothing ; and declared that he was favourable ta 
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the extension of a system of religions edaeation based on 
the stady of the Scriptares. He said that to uphold the 
established church in its integrity was the int«reat and. 
daty of the government. Relying on the assistance of 
God, he would endeayour to promote the social, moreJ, and 
religions improvement of the country. 

The only part of this programme which called forth any 
imimadversioa was that which touched on the question of 
raising a reveuno on com. This elicited a protest from Elarl 
Grey, and a declaration from Lord Aberdeen that, as the- 
intdinate friend and colleague of the late Sir R. Peel, it was 
his determination to adhere to the free-trade policy of that 
lamented statesman by opposing any duty whatsoever on 
com, whether for revenue or protection. These protests 
were not confined to the walls of Parliament. The mem- 
bers of the defunct Anti-com-law League met !n Manchester, 
and determined to resuscitate that body and to prepare for 
a v^orous renewal of the agitation in case a serious attempt 
should be made by the new government to reverse the free- 
trade poHCT which the legislature and the country had 
adopted. On the 15th of March Mr. C Villiers interro- 
gated Mr. Disraeli, as the leader of the ministerial party in. 
the House of Commons, on the subject, and similar questions- 
were put to the Earl of Derby in the Hoose of Lonis. The 
reply to these questions was to the effect, that the govern- 
ment did not intend to propose any return to the policy of 
protection during the present session, nor at any fntur» 
time, unless a great majority of membem favourable to that 
poUcy should be returned to Parliament. Another interro- 
gation, made some days later, elicited an intimation that 
the government intended to dissolve in the course of th» 
year, and not later than the autumn. 



The following is a list 
The Earl of DeAy 
Lord St. Leonaxde 
Mr. Diiraeli 
Earl of Lonsdale . 
UftTQuis of Salisburj 
Mr. Wttlpole 
£arl of MalniGalnnJ 
Sir J. Pokineton . 
ThB Duke of Buckingl 
Mr. Herriea . 
Lord J. Maimen . 



of the new cabinet ; 

Pirrt Lord of tha Treuiny, 

Lord-ChaiiDellor. 

Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Preaident of the CoundL 

Privy Seal. 

Home Seoretary. 

Foreign Soorettuy. 

Coloni! Secretary. 

First Lord of the Admirslty. 

Preaident of the Board of Control. 
( Firet CommUsioncr of Works and 
( Fnblio Building!. 
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Of course the qoestion vhich had proved fatal to the lAt« 
administration demanded the prompt and carefal ccm- 
aideratioa of the new government, A militia bill was 
therefore prepared, and introdnced into the Honee of Com- 
mons on the 26tb of tforoh by the new secretary of state. 
On the motion for the second reading of it, which was 
made on the 23rd of April, an important debate took place, 
and was continned over two nignts. Sir De Id£; Evans 
moved that it shonld be read a second time that day six 
months, and this oLotion was supported by Lord J. Hossell 
and his adherents ; bnt the bill was defended by Lord 
Falmerston, Kr. Sidney Herbert, as well as by the con> 
servative party generally; and the second reading carried 
by 355 to 165. This majority, larger than even the most 
sangnine supporters of the government had ventured to 
hope for, greatly strengthened its position, and caused 
many who were wavering in their allegiance to the whig 
leader tq give it their aesistuice. The division on the 
third reading, however, was much closer. It was carried 
by 187 votes to 142. In the upper house there was no 
serioua opposition. This success was partly due to the 
anthorify of the Dulce of Wellington, who, in a very able 
and interesting speech, urged the acceptance of the mea- 
sure as necessary to the stdety of the country and to the 
maintenance of what he declared the countiy had not 
possessed during the last ten years — a proper peace estab- 
lishment. 

As the government had so distinctly declined to deal 
-with the question of parliamentary reform which their 
predecessors had raised, it was taken up by Ur. Hume, 
who proposed a considerable extension of the franchise j by 
Mr. Locke King, who proposed the assimilatioa of tlie 
franchise in the oonntiea to that in the boroughs ; by Lord 
Brougham, who proposed the shortening to thirty days of 
the interval between the dissolution of one Parliament and 
the meeting of the next. The two first of these propo- 
sitions were rejected by large majorities, the other was 
carried. The new government brought in a bill for the 
disfranchisement of the borough of St. Albans, which had 
been proved to have been the scene of gross corruption; it 
also carried forward a measure which had been bronght in 
by the late government, empowering the crown to send 
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a oommission of inquiry to uiy place at wUch it wa3 
reported by an election committee that bribery waa ei- 
tenfiively practised ; and tlie bill passed with some amend- . 
ments which the lords had introdnced into it. A bill, 
giving a new constdtotiou to the colony of New Zear 
land, was also passed, Botwithstanding the euergetio 
opposition of Sir W. Molesworth. Bills for the ex- 
tension of the episcopal church in the colonies, and for 
the better management of bishope' estates and rerennes, 
were brought in, bnt not carried. The Maynooth ques- 
tion, raised again by Mr. Spooner, was fally disonsaed, 
and qnietly dropped. Motions by Mr. GKbson for the 
repeal of the paper, advertisement, and stamp duties were 
rejected; and Mr. Frewen safEered himself to be persnaded 
by the chancellor of the ezcheqoer to withdraw a motion 
he had intended to bring forward relative to the duty oa 
hops. 

On the 30th of May Mr, Disraeli introduced his first 
budget. In the position in which he was placed, not 
having had time to examine fully the financial system of 
the country — a labour which, however, he professed himself 
ready to undertake if opportomty were afforded him — and 
being able to count only on the support of a minority in tho 
present House of Commons, there wsa no other course open 
to him bat that of provisionally propoaing the continuance 
of the financial system which he and hia colleagues on their 
reoent entrance into ofSce had found in operation. It waa 
felt on all sides that it was desirable that the sense of the 
nation with r^ard to the policy of the new administration 
should be ascertained as speedily as possible. Lord J. 
Russell was of opinion that the state of public business 
was socli as would not warrant him in resorting to a disso- 
lution at the time when he found himself in a minority. 
Lord Derby was of the same opinion, and therefore resisted 
the importunities of many impatient partisans, who urged 
him to dissolve at once ; but as soon as the necessary busi- 
ness of the session had been transacted, it was felt on all 
hands that the dissolution should not be ntnch longer 
delayed. Parliament was therefore prorogued by the 
Queen in person after a session which, owing to the minis- 
terial changes, had proved even more barren than that) 
which preceded it, and which the great Exhibition had 
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Tendered bo nnf rnitfnl of legislation ; and the prorogation 
was followed by a diasoltttion. 

The new Parliament assembled on the ltd of N^ovembcr, 
reelected ita apealcer, and oocnpied itself witb the swearing 
in of its members and other preliminaries till the 11th of 
that month, when ibe session was opened by the Qneen in 
person. The result of the appeal made to the conntiy bad 
not answered the hopes of those by whom it was made. It 
had tittle altered the balance of parties ia the Honse of 
Commons, and consequently left the government as they 
were before it took place, in a hopeless minority. A clever 
find elaborate system of finance brought forward by Mr. 
Disraeli, and recommended to the Honse by all the ability 
and eloqnence of which he was master, was mdely handl^ 
by Mr. Gladstone, and rejected by a majority of 305 to 286. 
Mioisters, who of coarse anticipated this defeat, at once 
resigned. The Earl of Aberdeen then formed a, new 
cabinet, of which the following were members : 

Fint Lord of the Treasury. 

Lord-chancellar. 

CkaiKiellor of the Eicheqaci. 

Home SeoreUry. 

Foreign Becretajy. 

Colonitt! SecretaiT. 

Firat Lord of the AdmiraltT, 

Fresident of the Coimdl. 

Lord FriTj-wal. 



Kt. 

JjarAPahamtai 
Lnd J. Biueell . 
Tlie Duke of Mewcaatle 
Bii J. Gnhsm 
EulGrannlle , 
The Duke otArrj 
Vr. Sidney Eerbe 
Sir Chulea Wood 
Sir W. Holenronh 



Freddent of tJie Board of Control. 

. First Commjaaioner of PubUo WoriB. 

The Han[ais of LBDBdovne occupied b seat in the cabinet withoat 
holding any office. 

This government, formed fay a coalition of the Whig and 
Peelite parties, underwent many changes and vicissitudes, 
-and in the coarse of its existence led this country into one 
of the most formidable wars in which it ever embarked. It 
may not, therefore, be nninterestiag to the reader of this 
History to fae able to compare its early professions with its 
subsequent conduct, and therefore we give a condensed 
ficconnt of the principles on which the new premier an- 
nounced to the House of Lords that government was to be 
conducted. \ 

' With regard to foreign powers, the new ministry will 
adhere to the principles which have been pnrsoed tor the 
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last thirty years, and which, consist in respecting the rights 
of all independent states, in abstaining from, interference 
ia their internal affairs; in asserting her own rights and 
interests ; and, above all, ia onr earnest desire to seenre 
the general peace of Enrope, withont any relaxation of 
those defensive measures which have been lately nndertaken 
and have perhaps been too long neglected. At home, the 
mission of the government will be to maintain and extend 
free-trade principles, and to pnrsne the commercial and 
financial system of the late Sir R. Peel. A criais in onr 
financial arrangements will speedily occnr by the cessation 
of a large branch of the revenue, and it will tax the inge- 
nuity of all concerned to readjust our finances according to 
the principles of justice and equity. The qnestions of 
education and legal reform will receive every attention at 
the hands of the government; and an amendment of the 
represeatative system, undertaken without haste or raab- 
nesB, will not be excluded from its mature consideration. 
The measures of the government will be both conservative 
and liberal, for both are necessary,' As no farther busi- 
ness could he proceeded with at present, the two Houses 
adjonmedto the 10th of February, 1853, 

At the commencement of this year aa accident brought 
to light an infamous fraud committed on the naval depart- 
ment of the government, which, if it had remained nndis- 
covered, might have led to fearfnl consequences. The 
government had entered into a contract for a supply of 
preserved meate for the use of the navy. Suspicions 
having arisen with regard to its state of preservation, & 
board of esaminers was appointed to inquire into the 
matter, and the canisters were opened in the presence of 
its members. It was found, not only that their contents 
were putrid, but that they were composed of the most 
horrible and loathsome mat«rials, — ^pieces of heart, roots of 
tongnes, palates, coagulated blood, ligaments of throats, 
iutfestines, filth, and indescribable garbage, all in snch a 
state of pntrefaction that the examiners could not support 
the stench they emitted. Out of about 10,000 that were 
inspected, only ten per cent, were found at all fit for use. 
The whole lot was taken out to sea and cast overboard. A 
similar inquiry canried on at the victualling yard at 
Deptford revealed even more worse results. This year was 
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fertile in naval diBsstors ; two of which, althoogli tluy 
occnrred out of England, were attended by circtunstaiices 
which demand more than a passing notice- The first of 
these was the deHtraction by fire, in the month, of Janoarj, 
of the splendid new West- India maU-steamer the Amazon, 
within two days' Bail of the port, one hnndred and two of 
her crew and passengers periehing in the flames, or being 
lost in attempting to escape. The other disaster prodnced 
a profound eensation tkroaghont the conntry ; a eensation 
of horror mingled with pride when it was announced tliat 
towards the end of February, the troop transport the 
Birkenhead, carrying a regiment of soldiers, had touched 
on a rock oS the Cape of Oood Hope, for which she was des- 
tined. While the women, the children, and a few invalids, 
were being carried ashore, the officers and soldiers ranged 
themselTes on deck with as mnch tranqnillity as if an 
inspection or review wae taking place ; and there they stood 
in ttieir ranks as the vessel gradually filled and went down, 
not attempting to qnit their places, or to enter the boats 
while the others were being saved : and so standing t)ie 
regiment went down into the deep, no num making an 
effort to fiare himself ontU actually in the water; thus 
affording, perhaps, the most perfect example of cool heroism 
and military obedience that was ever eEhibitod. 

At an early part of the same month the Bilhei^ reservoir 
burst daring ttie nigbt, and its contents, sweeping down 
the valley ox the Holme, carried everything before them, 
cansing the death of abont one hundred persons, dashing 
down four factories, ten dye-houses, ten stoves, twenty- 
seven cottages, seven tradesmen's houses, seven shops, 
seven bridges, ten warehouses, eighteen hams and stables, 
and doing injury to a great quantity of property estimated 
at upwards of 600,0001. 

During the int^ral between the dissolution and the re- 
assembly of Parliament, an event had occurred which 
deeply stirred the heart of tke whole naticm, from the 
Queen on the throne to the lowest and meanest of her 
subjects. The Duke of Wellington, who had attained to 
the 84th year of his age, had for some time past been be- 
coming more and more infirm. On the 14th of September 
his feebleneas had very perceptibly increased, and at about 
a quarter past three in the afternoon of that day he tran- 
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qoiUj breathed Ha last at Walmer Oastle, wliere be vras 
then residing. The qualities which caused him to be 
c^arded wiUi such deep rerereitce and admiration by the 
giieat majority of hia fellow-conntrymen, and made his 
decease, at the end of so long a life, to be deeply and 
sincerely regretted, were admirably described in words 
which Mr. Gladstone quoted from a former speech of Lord 
J. BoBsell, and which he eloqnently complimented and 
applied to the present occasion. 

* While many of the actions of his life, while many of 
the qoalibies he possessed, are imattainable by others, there 
are lessons which wo may all derive from the life and 
actiotiB of that illnstrionB man. It may never be giv^i 
to another subject of the British crown to perform serricea 
so brilliant as he performed ; it may never be given to 
another man to hold the sword which was to ginn the 
independence of Europe, to rally the nations arotmd it, 
and while England saved herself oy her constancy, to save 
Europe by her example ; it may never be given to another 
man, after having attained such eminence, after such an 
unexampled series of victories, to show equal moderation 
in peace as he has shown greatness in war, and to devote 
the remainder of his life to the cause of internal and 
external peace for that country which he has so served ; it 
may never be given to another man to have equal authority 
both with the sovereign he served and with the senate a 
which he was to the end a venerated member ; it may 
never be given to another man after such a career to pre. 
serve even to the last the full poHsession of those great 
faculties with which he was endowed, and to carry on the 
eervices of one of the most important departmento of the 
state with nnezampled regularity and success, even to 
the latest day of his life. These are circnmstances, these 
are qualities, which may never again occur in the history 
of this country. But there are qualitieB which the Duke 
of Wellington displayed of which we may all act in humble 
imitation : that sincere and unceasiiig devotion to oar 
country ; that honest and upright determination to act for 
the benefit of the country on every occasion ; that devoted 
loyalty, which, while it made him ever anxious to serve 
(Iw aawn, never induced him to conceal from the sovereign 
that which he believed to be the truth; that devotedness 
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in the OMtstant performaiice of duty ; Hut tempeiuice of 
hia life, whicli enabled him &t all timeB to give his mind 
and his &cnltiea to the serricea tvhich lie was called on to 
perform ; that r^nlar, consistent, and nnceasing piety bj 
which he ■ma distingnished at all tintes in his life : ^ae 
Kre qnalities that are attainable by others, and these are 
qnalities which should not be lost as an example.' 

A public fnnersi was of coarse decreed ; and never in 
any country was snch a solemnity celebrated. The proces- 
sion WHS planned, marshalled, and earned ont, with a dis- 
cretion, a judgment, and a ^ood taste, which reflected the 
highest honour on ihe civil and military authorities by 
whom it was directed. Hen ol every arm and o£ every 
regiment in the service, for the first and last time in the 
history of the British army, marched t<^ether on this 
occasion. But what was more admirable still was the con- 
duct of the incredible mass of sympathetic spectators, who 
had congregated from all parts of the kingdom, and who 
formed no insignificant proportion of its popolation. From 
QrosvenoT Gate to St. Paul's Cathedral tliere was not one 
foot of anoccapied ground ; not a balcony, not a window, 
that was not filled ; and, as far as could be observed, every 
face amidst that vast multitude wore an expression of 
respectfal sorrow. An unbroken silence was maintained 
aa the fmieral cortege moved slowly and solemnly forward 
to the mausoleum prepared to receive the remains of Eng- 
land's greatest warrior in the centre of the stupendous 
masterpiece of Wren's architectnra! genius. 

The recess continued till the 10th of February. 
Various questions occupied the attention of the legisla- 
ture, without exciting much general interest, and without 
producing any VCTy appreciable result : persecutian of 
Protestants in Tuscany; the state of our relations with 
France ; the consideration of an address which the city of 
London had sent to the French Emperor, and in which it 
was accused of trenching on the diplomatic functions which 
belonged to the government ; a motion for inquiring into 
the education afforded to the students of Maynooth GoUege. 
A bill dealii^ with the clergy reserves of Canada, in accord- 
ance with the wishes and recommendations of the colonial 
legislature, was fully discnessd in both Houses, and adopted 
after a sharp struggle. The question of Jewish disabihtiefi 
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iras again decided in favotir of the Jews by the Commons, 
and against them by the Lorde. An important bill on the 
subject of education yr&a introduced by the government, 
bnt not proceeded with. 

On the 6th of April Mr. Gladstone, as chancellor of the 
exchequer, brought forward a plan for the reduction of the 
national debt. This plan he Bnbmitted to the House in 
the form of fifteen resolutions. It consisted of three 
portiona, which be folly and lacidly explained. By the 
first he proposed to liquidate certain minor stocks — the 
Soath-Sea stock, the old and new South-Sea annuities, 
Bank annnities of lf'26, and three- per-cent. annuities 
of 1751 — the total amount of which stocks was about 
9,500,000t, made np of stocks which differed only in deno- 
mination, and thus perpetuated a needless complication 
in the debt. He proposed that tliese stocks should either 
be converted into new securities or paid off, at the option 
of the holders ; and he calculated that if by this operation 
the intca-est on these sums was reduced by a qnarter per 
cent., the permanent annual saving to the country would 
be 25,000^. per ann., and that if the stocks were paid off, 
the saving would be still greater. His next proposal was 
to operate on exchequer bonds in snch a iroy as would 
secore, if his anticipations should be fulfilled, a saving of 
one per cent. The third part of bis plan was to effect 
the voluntary oommnt&tion of the three-per-cent. consols, 
and the three-per-cent. reduced, amounting Edtogether to 
500,000,000/., into one or other of two new stocks 
which he proposed to create, and which would be as like 
each other as possible in their conditions, so that the fund- 
holders would probably be induced to take portions of 
both. 

After this plan had been criticised favourably by Mr. 
Hume and several members of ilie radical party, and nn- 
&vourably by Mr. Disraeli and some of bis principal 
followers, the resolutions were submitted to the House, 
and adopted by it. 

On the 18th of April the chancellor of the exchequer 
made his financial statement in a speech of great ability, 
which, though occupying five hours in the delivery, was 
listened to from its commencement to its close with careful 
attention and unfit^ging interest 

COS 
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The Terenne of the fitummul year, vhich Mr. Dumeli had 
eatioutted &t 51,625,000;. reaUy amounted to 53,089,0001. ; 
the expenditnie, eetimated at 51,163,000J^, had, in fact, 
only reached the earn of 50, 782,000 Jl, thns learing a Bar- 
plus of 2,460,000/. Bat Wfore considering how mnch of 
this amonnt would be available for the remJBSion of taxa- 
tion, it was neceesarj to announce the calculated expen- 
ditnre for the ye^ just commenced, which amounted to 
52,1^000/. ; BO that three-fifths of the eurplns was already 
disposed oL Ht. Gladstone eetdmsted the amoont of the 
reranne for the year 1853 — 4 at 52,990,000^, giving an ap- 
parent surplna of 807,0002. ; but he nrged that, on acoonnt 
of the nncertainty of some of the items, it would be better 
to take it at 700,0002:, and of this sum about 220,0002. 
consisted of money which did not proceed from permanent 
or recnrring sources. Ur. Gladstone next oonsidered the 
question of the retention of the income tax. He pointed oat 
what great things it had enabled the government and the 
legislatare to eScct, and how much loss, and how heavy 
an accnmolation of debt, would have been avoided if it had 
boea resorted to at an earlier period. Speaking no doubt 
with a mental reference to dangers which were impeodii^, 
he exclaimed, ' It aSords yon &e means, shoold unhappily 
hostilities again break oat, of at once raising yonr army to 
300,000, and yonr fleet to 100,000, with aU yonr estaUiah- 
ments in proportion: and much as may be said of the 
importance— in which I concur— of an wany reserve and a 
navy reserve, 1 say this fiscal reserve is no less important ; 
for if it be used aright, it is an engine to which you may 
resort, and with which, jadicioosly employed, you may 
again, it need be, defy the world.' This apostrophe elicited 
a tremendooB cheer of approbation, which was not with- 
out a political significance. After thus dealing with the 
income-tax question, Mr. Gladstone next entered npon a 
very full and detailed examination of the proposal, so often 
nrged, to draw a distinction between precarious and realised 
incomes, and between incomes derived from trades and 
professions ; and he exhibited very cleartjr the ahnost abso- 
lute impossibility of drawing in practice the distinction 
which was contended for between these two classes of 
incomes. The government proposed to renew the tax for 
two years from April 1853 at the present rate of 7<I. in the 
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pound, and for two years more from April 1S55 at 6d. in 
the ponnd, and from April 1857 for Qiree years more at 5d. 
in tne poand i bo that it 'wonld expire altogether on the 
Sth of April 1860. Bat in order to enable ministers to 
accompany the present renewal of the tax with a farther 
relief from taxation, it was proposed to make it more pro- 
dnotive fay extending it dswn to a class of persons who 
were exempt from it. Hitherto the tax had only heen paid 
hy ^rsona whose incomes amounted to 150^. ; henceforth 
an income tax of Sd. in the ponnd was to be imposed on 
persona whose incomes were between 1002. and 150!. for 
ihe whole time that the tax was to be continned. I&eland 
had profited largely by the remission of taxation whicJi 
&e income tax had enabled the goremment to make ; it 
was therefore veiy roEiBonably determined that Ireland 
should at length be made enbject to the tax, and it was 
expected that this would yield an additional f^nTnifrl sum 
of 460,0002! By alterations he proposed to make in the 
I^acy duties, Mr. Gladstone expected to realise 500,000^ 
for the year 185S— i, and no less than two millions for the 
year 1856—7, and this would probably become a part of 
the permanent revenue of the kingdom. He brought for- 
ward certain specified changes in t^e duties on Scotch and 
Irish spirits, and proposed to relieve Ireland from the con- 
solidated annuities, amounting to 4,500,000^ After this 
enumeration of the taxes he intended to impose, Mr. 
Gladstotie entered on the more agreeable task of an- 
nouncing those he hoped to remit. In the first place, he 
stated '^at he contemplated the entire remission of the 
dnties oa soap, which wonld iuTolre a net loss of revenue 
amounting to 1,111,000/., and for the current year of 
771,000/. He would reduce the tax on life assarances 
from 2«. 6d. to 6d. He intended to snbstitnte a uniform 
peony receipt stamp is the place of the stamps vairing 
occonling to the sum received, which had hitherto been 
used. The duty on apprenticeship was lowered from 20s. 
bo 2t. 6d. Reductions were also made in the taxes on 
Golicitots' certificates and Hx articles of apprenticeship 
of solicitors, on hackney and other carri^es, horses, dogs, 
post-horses, tea ; in a ward, 138 different taxes were to be 
reduced, and the total amount of the remissions of taxa- 
tion wUch it was proposed to make was estimated ab 
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5,384,0001. Four iaiya before Ur. Gladstone made his 
Btatement, a motion made by Mr. If User Gibson, one of 
the representatiTes of Mancbeeter, for the abolition of the 
advertisement dnty, had been carried agamst the gorem- 
nent br a majoritr of 31. iir. Gladstone announced that^ 
before air. Gibson s motion was bronght forward, the go- 
Temment had determined to rednce the advertisement duty 
from If. 6d. to 6d., and to repeal altogether the duty on 
newspaper snpplements ; and to this determination they 
adhered, in spite of the majority on Mr. Gibson's resoln- 
tion. Mr. GladatoDe entered into an elaborate statement 
of calcnlationa leading to the conclusion that there was a 
reasonable proepect of really getting rid of the income 
tax in 1860. He then conclnd^ the lai^eat and certainly 
the ableet and- moat closely-reasoned financial statement 
which had ever been laid before the Honse with the follow- 
ing words: 

' These are the proposale of the government. They may 
be approved, or they may be condemned, but I have thia 
f nil c<»ifidence that it will be admitted that we have not 
sought to evade the difficnlties of Uie poeition ; that we 
have not concealed those difficnltieB eilJier from ourselves 
or from others ; that we have not attempted to coonteract 
them by narrow or flimsy expedients : that we have pre- 
pared plans which, if yon will adopt them, will go some 
way to close np many vexed financial questioos, which, if 
not now settled, may be attended with public inconveni- 
ence, and even with public danger in future years, and 
nnder less favourable circometances ; that we have endea- 
voured in the plans we have now subinitted to yon to make 
the path of our snccessors in future years not more ardnons ; 
and I may be permitted to add that, while we have sought 
to do justice to the great labour conimnnity of England 
by furthering their relief from indirect taxation, we have 



honour, that we should best nieet the views of Parliament^ 
and best promote the interests of the country, ty declining 
to draw any invidious distincticoi between class utd class, 
by adopting it to onrselves as a sacred aim to diffuse and 
diatribate the burdens with equal and impartial hand ; 
and we have the cotuolation of believing that by proposals 
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sadi as these ire contribate, as far as in Tts lies, not only 
to develops the material resonrces of the country, but to 
knit the rarions paits of this great nation yet morfi cloaely 
than ever to that throne and to those institutions under 
whioh it is onr happiness to live.' 

The various ptu4a of the large and carefolly-prepared 
plan of the chancellor of the exchequer Vere successivety 
aiscnssed, especially the income tax. The chief speakers 
in opposition to this feature of the budget were Messrs. 
Hume and Cobden, who argued for such a reduction in the 
expenditure of the country as would render the impost 
mmecessary ; and Mr. Diwaeli, who complained that the 
project of tile chancellor of the exchequer was conceived 
in a spirit of injustice to the land. On a division the 
numbers were : 






Usjoiity foi miiiiBlere ....:. 71 
H'o sooner was this general question decided than Mr. 
Lawless raised another by moving that the words Qreat 
Britain should be substitated for United Kingdom; an 
alteration which would have had the effect of maintuning 
the exemption from the income tax which Ireland had 
hitherto enjoyed. In answer to the plea of continued dis- 
tress, which was ui^d in favour of the maintenance of 
this exemption, it was justly replied, that those who were 
in distress would stilt be exempted^ and only those who 
had incomes of more than 1001 would be liable to the tax. 
A long and almost riotons discussion followed; but the 
govenunent [dan was sustained. Several other amend- 
ments of less importance were proposed ; but the recom- 
mendations of the chancellor of the exchequer, supported 
by a strong majority indoors, and wafted forward by a 
favourable breeze of popular confidence from without, were 
carried, with such modifications only as their author saw 
reason to admit. It was felt by all classes of persons 
throughout the country that its financial operations were 
directed by a master-hand : that the work which Peel had 
so ably commenced was being carried out by Gladstone, 
not in a spirit of servile imitation, but with a bold ori- 
ginality of conception and a happy force and eloquence of 
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flzpi«wion iriuoh placed him taHy on a letTel witli tlio 
lamented BtateBmaa wfaoM irork he ma endeavonring to 
complete. The people therefore snbmitted cheerfully to the 
burden of a heavy amd oppressiTe tax, in ihe fall convic- 
tion that the continuance of it was necesBaiy in order to 
enaUe the chancellor of the exchequer to place the national 
finances on a footing which would increase the wealth and 
promote the welfare of all clnnnofl of the community. 

The session of 1853 was remarkable not only on acoonnb 
of the great and important financial reforma which it sanc- 
tioned, bnt also for its legielative activity, in which respects 
it contrasted strikiiigly with the two preceding sessions. 
Several important bills, among which we may mentioii. 
a bill altermg the law of transportation, uid introdncing' 
the ticket-of-leave syatem, were carried. Bnt the most 
important measore of the seBsion was a bill for the fatnrei 
government of India, which was introduced and explained 
to the House of Commons by Sir 0. Wood, in a speech 
which occupied five boara in its delivery. It is true thaf^ 
it was complained — and iostly complained — by Mr. Bright, 
tliat the bill did not go tar enough ; that it only modified, 
and to some extent improved, a fystem of divided govern- 
ment which ought to be altogether aboliBhed. However, 
in spite of his ailments and those of other members, whO' 
took a similar view of the measure, it was felt ihai the 
alterations proposed were unqxiestionabla improvements, 
and they were adopted by both Houses. 

But if this session was marked by a considerable amonnt 
of tegislative work, it was, like all other seasions, by no 
means free from, legislative failures. A Jewish disabuities 
bill met with its accustomed fate ; so too did a proposal for 
the improvement of the law of church rates ; and in ccm- 
nection with this it may be mentioned that church rates 
virtually received their death-blow by the sentence of the 
Honse of Lords finally deciding the Brointree case in 
favour of those who appealed from the judgment of the 
court below, which decided that a nunorily might lay a 
rato against the will of the majority of the parishioners. 
A bill introduced by Mr. Chambers for the recovery of the 
libert;r of persons confined in monastic and conventnal 
establishments was opposed by the government on the 
ground that it proposed to interfere with those inatitutiona 
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in a maimer calculated to pve just ofEeuce to Ikanaa 
GatfaolicB. Jn the course of the debate on this meaBore 
lioti John BiDBsel], Bpeakiog ae tlie leader of the House, lefc 
fall Bome entreBsions which gave great offence to a large 
nnmber of Eoman Catholic members, and canaed IHraars. 
Monsell, Keogh, and Sadleir, who held anbordinato offices 
in tiie ministrT to tender their reaigoation, on the grotmd 
that they conld not honourably continue to serve under a, 
govenunent whoee organ in the Honse of Commons bad 
cast Bnch offensire impatation on their church and reli- 
gion. Therenpon Lord Aberdeen stated that he himself 
and many of hie collsagoes did not share the sentiments 
that Lord J. BnsBell had ei:pressed in his speech, and 
begged the three gentlemen who had been oSended by 
them to withdraw ^eir resignations ; which they accord- 
ingly consented to do. 

Hever, perhaps, had the condition and prospects of the 
nation been more satisfactory than they were during the 
later months of 1853. The parliamentary session had been 
fruitful of important measures. The ministry appeared to 
command general confidence, and to be likely to remain in 
office for a long time; the financea of the country, under 
the able management of Mr. Gladstone, were in a condition 
of progreBsire improvement ; trade and mannfactnree were 
flourishing in almost all their departments. It was true 
that the harrcBt was not all that could be deeired; batthia 
was to a great extent compensated by the freenesa with 
which com couldn^w be drawn from all parts of the world 
to -supply the d^ciencies of our own crops. The nation 
seemed to be entering on a period of unbounded prosperity 
and progress ; but a dark cloud was slowly rising in tlie 
£ast, and casting its ominous shadows on the fair pro- 
spect. 

It was from Russia more especially that it drew its 
blackness and ita menaciug character. During the period 
which had elapsed since the beginning of the fifteenth 
century, Russia had been running a career of erentfol, 
but, on the whole, saccessful aggression and aggrandise- 
ment. At its commencement Russia consisted of the 
duchy of Moscow ; but the sovereigns of that nucleus of 
future empire had poshed their conquests in every direc- 
tion, until they had acquired a territory thirty times larger 
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thao that which had originally belonged to them. Im- 
mense tncts of conntry had been torn from Tarkey, Penda, 
Sweden, and Poland; large natdonalitieB had been ia- 
corponted into the dominionB of the czar, who governed 
this proddgions empire with abeolnte and nncontrolled 
power. 

In addition to this vast and continually extending tem- 
poral kingdom, the czar claimed to himself a still vaster 
spiritual dominion. He was the pontiff of the Bnaso-Grreek 
cnnrch, exercising an aathoritj like that claimed by the 
Pop^ not only over his own subjects, but over nnmerona co- 
rebgioniate in Greece, Tnrkey, and elsewhere ; and he need 
his enormons political power to strengthen this spiritual 
anUiority. It was this claim that was the cause, or the 
pretext, of the events we are now abont to relate as 
mcdnctly as possible. 

The compUcations we have to trace had their scarce in 
a miserable sqnabble between I«tin and Greek monks 
abont what were called the holj* sites ; that is to say, the 
places which were traditionally regarded as the scenes of 
the Saviour's birth and snSeringa ; bnt the chief object of 
contention was the possession of the key of the great door 
of the chnrch at Bethlehem, and the right to place a silver 
star in the care or grotto in which it was allied tJiat the 
Saviour of the world was bom, and which waa covered 1^ 
tite sacred edifice. The Latins had already a key of a 
sm^ door; bnt with this they were not satisfied, and 
desired to poBsess a key of the large door. Unfortnnatdy 
the cause of the Greeks was supported l^ the Bossiui 
govonment, while that of the Latins was patrcmised by the 
new French government ; each endeavoanng by n^otia- 
tions with the Port« to obtain the triumph of the party 
whose cause it espoused. The Bnssian government in all 
probability cared little about the sqnabble, and the French 
government nothing at all. But pohtical considerationa 
Ted both parties to press the matter with an earnestness ont 
of all proportion to their real opinion of its importance. 
The Russian emperor was not disposed to yield an inch to 
the new French govermnent, vhi<^ he had reluctantly and 
ungraciously recc^nised ; uid the French emperor dnni 
not allow himself to be humiliated by the csar. He knew 
that, in apholding the claims t^ the Tnitinn fae was main- 
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taining a canse that waa very dear to tlie majority of the 
French Catholics ; and that nothing would be more likely 
to bring' support to hia goTemment from, the people of 
Fraace, and especially from the liberal party of tbab 
country, now estranged from and hostile to him, than a 
firm attitude towards Russia. He knew that the French 
in general had not forgotten the disastrons retreat from 
Moscow, and that the French liberals in particnlar had 
neither foi^tteu nor forgiven the partition of Poland. 
However tnfling, therefore, or unimportant the question 
between him and the Brusaian emperor might be, he conld 
not venture to yield, and had the etrongest possible motive 
for carrying his resistance even to the extremity of drawing 
the sword. There is, however, no reason to suppose that 
the French emperor .was anxious for war. He seems, on 
the contrary, to have used every effort to bring the contest 
to a peaceful and hononrable termination; but, having 
once entered on it, he conld not draw back. 

The snltan and his advisers, placed between these power- 
fol antagonists, did their best to please both. They, of 
course, viewed the contest with Gallio-Uke indifference. 
They wonld gladly have given twenty keys, if by that 
means they could have satisfied the cont^ding parties. 
Bat the polite contempt of the Mussulman was no match 
for the contentious obstinacy and wrong-headedness ot the 
hostile Christians. The Turk wanted to keep oat of the dis- 
pute ; bnt the Latins and Greeks each pressed him to take 
their side. Unfortunately, in his anxiety to avoid offending 
either of the two parties he had recourse to artifices, which 
offended both. As the negotiai^ons between the three 
parties were being carried on, the question of the holy sites 
unfortunately became complicated with another and still 
more dangerous question — that of the protectorate which 
the czar claimed over the Greek Christians in Turkey; — 
and this claim he pressed in the hope of obtaining at the 
expense ot Turkey an extension of his already vast 
dominions, and an increase of bis prodigious power ; and, 
trusting in his proximity to Turkey, and the distance at 
which France was placed from it, he was disposed to carry 
matters with a high hand, and to set at defiance the re- 
monstrances of the new French government. 

But before taking this step he was anxious to secure the 
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nontnli^ of En^and, knowing that the English govern- 
ment considored itself bound by rtrong motiTes of intareeb 
and treatjr obligationH to uphold the integrity of ihe 
Tni^ish empire. Therefore, on the 9i^ of Jannary, 1853, 
he began to sound Sir Hamilton Seymour, the British 
minister at St. Petersburg, on tho subject, and he referred 
to it from time to time in a series of confidential conver- 
sations, in which he said that the sick man — meaning' tbe 
Turldsh empire — was dying, that it was, in fact, fall'"g to 
pieces, and that some event iraa snre shortly to occur tiiat 
irould cause its dissolution. He did not desire that it 
should occur ; but he could not prevent it, and he ui^ed 
they ought to be prepared for the event. He did not want 
any agreement or treaty to be entered into on the subject, 
but such an understanding as would be binding amoi^ 
gentlenieii. That if he could only have ten minutee* con- 
yersation with Lord Aberdeen, he was confident he could 
bring him over to his views. He said that he did not want 
Constantinople himself, and that ha would not ^ow any 
other of the great powers to have it ; but he was willing to 
allow England to take Egypt and the island of Candia ; 
and he left it to be understood tiiat we were to allow hint 
to take some porticm of tbe spoils of Turkey. Such wero 
the chief topics of various conversatums which he had with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour. To these overtures Sir Hamilton 
constantly replied in accordance with the uniform poliCT of 
the British government, that he must decline to enter into 
any consideration of an eventuality which had not yet 
occurred, and deprecated discuSBiona which had a ten- 
dency to bring about the catastrophe to which th^ had 



Baffled in tbis attempt to bring over the British govern- 
ment to his views, the czar appeared for a time to havo 
frankly abandoned his ambitions projects, and to be de- 
sirous of bringing the matter in dispute between himself 
and the sultan to an amicable settlement. Accordingly, be 
allowed a difference which had arisen with regard to the 
Ghristiaos of Uontenegro to be arranged through the 
friendly intervention of the Austrian government, which 
was deeply intereeted in averting a war. However, the 
pacific intentionB of the Bossian potentate, if they really 
existed, did not last long. He determined to despatch an 
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ambassador to Constantjnople, and for this purpose he 
pitched on Prince MenBolukofE. It would hardly have 
been possible for him to have made a more nnfortanate 
choice. The prince was a soldier rather than a diplo- 
matist ; a man of violent temper tmd dictatorial demesn- 
onr, and who acted ae if ho had been sent rather to foment 
the existing qnarrel than to aean^e it. He came with a 
display of military and naval power which showed that he 
was intmsted witb the means of snpportiDg his negotia- 
tions, if needfal, by force. His whole behavionr was that 
of a man who had come with the determination of picking' 
a qnarrel with the power to which he was sent. One of 
his first steps was to inflict an insult on Foad EfEendi, one 
of the sultan's ministers, which forced him to resign ; and 
he was at once sncceeded by Bifaat Fasha. Hi a whole 
behaviour was of so haughty and menacing a character, 
that it produced a panic among thesnltan'a ministers, who, 
in their terror, appealed to Colonel Bose, then acting as 
charge iTaffairM in the absence of Sir Stratford Canning, 
the British ambassador. He took npon himself to order 
the Mediterranean fleet to come np to Voorlay, so as to be 
within reach, in case, as was dreaded, the Bossian fleet 
should menace Constantinople. Bat Admiral Dnndas, 
who commanded ILe Briti^ fleet, refused to obey the 
order, and it was disavowed by the English government. 
The knowledge that the order had been given euconraged 
the Porte in its resistance, aad greatly provoked the czar ; 
bat the intelligence that it had been disavowed by the 
Snglish gOTemment assuaged his anger ; which, however, 
was again rooaed by the news that the French government 
had sent its fleet to Salamis. Meanwhile, Prince Menschi- 
koff, having obtained a settlement of the qnestion of the 
holy places, was atm demanding the protectorate of the 
Greek ohnrch thronghont the Tnrkiui dominions. He 
offered the saltan the alliance of Bossia, and promised a 
fleet and 4^0,000 men to sapport him against Die western 
powers in case they sboald attempt to interfere with the 
proposed arrangement. He also insisted that these nego- 
tiations shonld be concealed from France and England. 
The Tark was far too jealoos of his gigantic, powerfot, and 
i^greasive neighbour to put himseu thns entirely into his 
hands ; and though it wonld seem that some half promiao 
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of secresj bftd been giren, the demands of Biusia tteta 
divulged. 

It was at this stage of the negotiations thai Sir Stratford 
Caimiiig, who bad been absent from his post for nearly two 
years, was ordered to return to Constantinople. Sis long 
residence there had given bim a moi-e thorough acquaint- 
ance with all the qnestions at issue, and greater skill in 
treating them, than any other living man possessed ; bnt 
ihis very circnmstance enabled him to guide the policy of 
the government which he represented, even when he seemed 
to be m.ost faithfully following out its intentions. The 
latum of this able diplomatist to Constantinople was 
certainly anfortunate, because he was peisonally offen- 
Hive to the Russian etnperor, who had already inflicted 
aa him the insolt of refusing to receive him as ambas- 
sador. There is however no reason for supposing that 
the English ambassador allowed himself to be drawn 
aside from the path of his duty by a desire to mortify the 
man who had thus insulted him. It is certain that on 
many occasions he addressed to the government of the 
snltui counsels of moderation and prudence that they 
would have done well to follow. But though he spears 
to have conducted himself thronghout the negotiations in a 
manner worthy of the r^resentative of the British nation, 
this did not prevent the Russian emperor front suspecting 
that the adroit and skilful resistance which the Turkish 
government opposed to his demands was secretly inspired 
by the man whom he regarded as his mortal enemy, and by 
whom bis diplomatic intrigues had been repeateiUy foiled. 
Sir Stratford bad been raised to the peerage by the title of 
Lord Stratford de RedcliEEe, and thus came back invested 
with greater dignity than ever, an object of wondering awe 
and admiration to the Turks. He lost no time in entering 
into negotiations for the settlement of the question of the 
holy places with the French Eanbassador, who represented 
the Iditin, church, and the Russian ambassador, who repre- 
sented the Glreek church ; and by his skilful manj^ement 
he brought about an arrangement which allowed earn party 
to suppose that it had gained an advantage ov^ the other, 
and wounded the sosceptibilities of neither. Thns on the 
22adot April he had succeeded in removing altogether the 
original cause of the quarrel between the czar and the sultan. 
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Bat the former of these personages was deeply offended 
at the moTcment which the Freoch fleet had beea ordered 
to make, and which gave to the agreement about the holy 
places the appearance of a concessioa extorted by a menace. 
It was indeed too late to nndowhat had been already done; 
bat the provocation made him. more ponctOioas, more 
exacting, and less ready to listen to reason on the still 
unsettled qneation of the protectorate. On this point 
Prince MenachikofE was therefore instmcted to insist very 
strongly; and in order to enforce the demand a large 
Bnssian force was gathering on the banks of the FraUi, 
and the Sebastopol fleet was prepared for sea. Prince 
Uenschikoff, ae might have been expected from bis cha- 
racter, carried ont his inatmctions in a very arrogant and 
dictatorial manner. The ministers of the snltan, advised 
by the English and French ambassadors, replied in 
langnage of stndied courtesy and moderation ; and thus 
with temperate firmness they resisted nnreasonable de- 
mands offensively m^ed, making Turkey to appear te the 
world more completely in the right, and Russia more com- 
pletely in the wrong, than tbey really were. 

Wliile these things were being ^ne, the great powers 
of Europe were all seriously disquieted. Austria and 
Prussia especially had a much stronger interest in restrain- 
ing the ^gressive ambition of Bnssia than France or Eng- 
land ; but they were leaa able to show their disposition to 
do so, because in the event of a war they were exposed 
to the attacks of that gigantic power, from which, owing 
to their naval superiority, France and England were alto. 
getber safe. Austria especially was deeply interested in 
prevffliting the Dannbian provinces of the Tnrkish empire 
nom being seized by Russia, because in that case a lai^ 
portion of her own dominions would probably become an 
object of oapidity to that grasping power, and would be 
placed between two fires. For these reasons both Prussia 
and Anatria, but Austria especially, were interested in 
countOTacting the aggressive designs of - the Russian 
emperor. Accordingly the representatiTes of the four 
great powers— En^nd, France, Austria, and Prussia — 
held a coi^ress at Vienna, and laboured to bring about an 
accommodation. They all ^;reed in the opinion that the 
Tnrkish goremment was right in the view it had taken of 
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tho qneBtion &t issoe; and &ej deputed the Austrian 
ambuaador to make a last effort to avert the threatened 
attack on Tnrkef , The effort was nnsacMiesfnl ; hnt it had 
the effect of placing the BiuBian Emtbassador more com- 
pletely and coiiBpicuonfily in the wrong. He broke off all 
n^otiations, took down the BoBsian araa from the em- 
baa^, and quitted Coiistantiniq>le. From this moment 
England was gradually drifting into war with Bnssia. 
The pert that her amboHSador had taken in encouraging 
the reeisttmoe o:Sered by the Porte to the demands of 
BnBBia imposed on oar goTermnent the dnty of trying to 
shield Tnrkoy from the conaeqnenceB of condact which w^ 
had to a certain extent connseUed. It was hoped that 
Bnssia, finding how Btrongly her conduct was condemned 
by the pablic opinion of Europe, would draw back ; and 
flo, almost up to the last moment, those who enjoyed the 
brat opportnnitieB of insight into what was going on, in- 
ceaaantly repeated that there wonld be no war, nothing bnt 
an armed demonstration. However, to guard f^ainst the 
possible contingency of a sndden attack on Conatantinople, 
the English and French goremments, acting cordially 
ttwether, ordered their combined fleets to enter the D^la- 
nelles, and to be ready to ob^ auy snmmons they might 
receive from their reepectiTC ambassadors at Constanti- 
nople. On the 3rd of May Count BeBselrode, on behalf of 
the c^, wrote a letter nrging the Porte to accept without 
variatiim the note o( Prince Menschikoff, and threatening 
that if HUB demand were not complied with within eight 
days, th^ Bnssian furmy wonld end^ronr to obtain compli- 
ance with it hy force. At the time when this demand was 
received the combined fleets were anchored in Beeika Bay, 
at the month of the Dardanelles ; and the government of 
the snltan, enconraged no donbt by its proximity, returned 
a firm but very conrteoos refnaal to the Russian demands. 
Thereupon the eniperor ordered hia troops to enter the 
Danubian principalities ; and on the 2nd of Jnly they 
crossed the Pmth, their general assumed the govemment 
of the principalities, and enlisted a few soldiers in them. 
This was a very raah and ill-advised proceeding. In the 
flrst place, the invading army was thus put between the 
armies of Turkey on the south and tho^ of Austria on 
the north and west, which might have been encouraged by 
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promises of anpport from England and France to attack 
the Bruasians in the rear aad flank, while the Ttirka assailed 
them in. the front. In the second place, the czar, by occn- 
pying provinces of Turkey without actoally declaring war, 
gave that power the opportunity of choosing her own time 
to attack the invading army. This step,.aa might hare 
been anticipated, vea strongly disapproved by the four 
great powers ; nevertheless, tiiey advised the atdten not to 
treat it for the present as a casus belli, bat to hasten for- 
ward his preparations in such a way as to be able to meet 
the Russian army in case the outrage that had been com- 
mitted shonld be persisted in. At the same time they 
addressed to Bussia a' collective protest against the occupa- 
tion of the principalities ; and hopes were still entertained 
that war would be averted. The English ambassador drew 
np a note having this object in view, to which he obtained 
the assent of the Tnrkisb govemmeat. It was transmitted 
to Vienna, where the congress was sitting ; but they, be- 
lieving that it would not be accepted by the czar, substi- 
tuted for it another note which it was ascertained that he 
would accept, and for which they endeavoured also to 
obtain the acceptance of the Turkish government. But 
the Forte was of opinion that this note contained expres- 
sions which virtually conceded the question of the protec- 
torate, now the great bone of contention between them 
and the Russian emperor. They therefore proposed cer- 
tain modifications of the note, which the ozar wonld not 
accept. 

Meanwhile, in Russia and Turkey the war-feeling waa 
spreading, and was rapidly assuming that character which, 
a dispute between two ignorant and fanatical populationa 
might be expected to take. In the churches of Rnseia and 
the mosques of Turkey a crusade was preached with the 
most vehement enthusiasm. The two governments were 
pushed forward by the religious enthusiasm of the two 
nations ; and it soon became evident that the continuance 
of the Russian troops in the principaKties mnst lead to a 
war, and yet their withdrawal by the Russian government 
was daUy beconiing more difficult. Such steps once taken 
are not easily retraced. In a short time the popular feel- 
ing in Tarkey had become such, that the Turkish govern- 
ment had to choose between war or a revolution certain to 
YOI^ IL D D 
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be followed b; war. Under these circamstanceB it decided 

Bat it was not in Turkey only that tbe intelligence o£ 
the occapatioa of the princijralities rouGed a strong popular 
feeling. It was condemned thronghont Enrope. Indigna- 
tion against Rnasian insolence and Unesian ambition pre- 
vailed everywhere, and nowhere more strongly than in 
England and France ; so that at the moment when the 
RoGsian and Tarkisb governments were pnshed forward 
by the populations they respectively governed. Lord 
Aberdeen and fais colleagnes had no other choice than 
that of cither Bnppoitiiig Turkey against Bassia, or resign- 
ing. Bnt even this alternative was hardly open to them. 
The state of parties in the House of CommonB was such as 
to render the formation of another ministry almost impos- 
sible; and Lord Aberdeen, after having presided over the 
negotiations which had been cairied on np to tbe momeut 
when war seemed imminent, coald not honourably escape 
from tbe responsibility in which he was placed. Besides, 
his continoanco in power seemed to be the best chance of 
peace ; for of all the public men of the day he was the one, — 
with perhaps the exception of his coUeagne Mr. Gladatcme, 
— who was most strongly opposed to war, and most reso- 
lutely determined to exhanat every means of conciliation 
before resorting to that last and greatest of evils. In the 
state in which the pnbhc opinion of England then was, his 
retirement from office mnst have at once led to the forma- 
tion of a war ministry. He thei-eforo sorrowfully aod 
nuwillingly remained at his post, drifting towards war, 
but struggling with all his force to avert that terrible 
calamity. 

Bat if the position of the English government at this 
mcnnent was delicate and difficult, that of the new French 
government was still more so. It did not possess tbe 
means of resisting the popular feeling against Bnssia that 
belonged to the older and more consolidated government 
of this country, (aid therefore it was carried towards war 
at a greater Bpeed than onr govemmeat, and the head of it 
was less disposed to stem the war torrent. It soon became 
evident to the people of this conntry that onr government 
was l^ging behind that of France, and was being draped 
forward by her in a question which suemod to concern ns 
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mncli more nearly thau our neighbonre on the otter side of 
tbe Channel. Yielding to the presanre thna brought on him 
from all sides. Lord Clarendon ordered the English fleet to 
proceed to Constantinople, in violation of the letter of 
a treaty made in 1841. It was indeed urged, that Kossia 
had broken that treaty; bat ae Turkey had not at this 
stoment declared war, it seemed thatwe had taken a step that 
^vas premature and unnecessaiy, even in the opinion of onr 
own ambassador, who was certainly not disposed to lean to 
the side of Rnssia. Thns the entrainement of the French 
people and ^oTernment acting on our goTemment had led 
to another hostile step. We were drying into war. In 
fact, it was very difficnlt for oar government to know what 
course to take. It was impossible to tell whether a demon- 
stration of force on onr part would provoke the czar, or by 
alarming, dispose him to listen to reason. Too much back- 
wardness on onr part might do as much mischief as too 
mnch forwardness ; for ho evidently hoped that we would 
not go to war, and that hope had to a certain extent en- 
couraged him in his arrogant proceedings. 

While things were in this state, an event occnrred whicU 
stimulated the war-feeling in Ei^land and France, almost 
to the pitcli of frenzy. A squadron of Turkish ships was 
stationed at Sinope ; a very superior Russian naval force 
had. for some time been watching the harbonr, to prevent the 
escape of this Ecet, and had seized some Turkish vessels in 
the Black Sea. However, the emperor had hitherto C'**'" 
abstained from striking a decisive blow ; bat news reached 
him that the Turks had captured the Russian fortress of 
St. Nicholas ; that they were assailing Russia on her 
Armenian frontier; and that the combined fleets had 
reached Constantinople. He then determined to act while 
he conld, and ordered an immediate attack on the Tnrkish 
fleet at Sinope. The admiral in vain appealed to his own 
government for assistance. The Sebastopol fleet advanced 
in order of battle ; the Turkish ships made a gallant 
defence, but were soon destroyed; a great part of the town. 
was also battered down, and it was reported that 4000 
men had been killed. The tidings of this terrible ven- 
geance produced a strong feeling in England ; but Lord 
Aberdeen still stood ont flrmly against action which he 
feared would lead to war. Several of his colleagnes, on, 
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the other hand, and especially Lord Palmeraton, urged 
him to adopt a decisire coaree. A cabmet council '#as 
held as Boon as the novB of the diBaster amred; bnt the 

Eirty of peace pteraiied, and no reaolntion was adopted, 
ord Pidmerston then resigned, avowedlf becanse the 
goremnient intended to introduce a reform bill, really 
because he conBidered that a more vigoroue policy ought 
now to be adopted towards Bossia. But the public fepling 
wonld not h^x this total inaction. The press strongly 
nrged a more decided coarse ; the govenmient yielded, 
and it was determined that the British fleet ehonld enter the 
Black Sea ; not, however, for the purpose of attacking the 
Russians, but for the purpose of protecting the Tnrks, in 
order to do which they were to compel all armed Russian 
Teesels to retire into the harbour of Sebastopol. The 
adoption of tliis measure satisfied liord Palmerston, and he 
remaned in ofGce. 

Thus England, nnder the infinence of panic and passion, 
was being propelled and precipitated into a war which all 
parties desired to avoid, and which by judicious manage- 
ment might have been avoided stilL And what was the 
reason of this ? The chief cause, as it appears to me, is to 
bo found in that secret and mysterious system of diplo- 
macy, which did not prevent the English people from see- 
ing much of what was going on, but which did not allow 
them to see the whole truth ; which revealed to them the 
&nlts of the Russian emperor, bnt cast a mantle over the 
nearly equal feults of the Turkish government ; which 
led the English to regard the czar as a monster of 
perfidy and ambition, when ho really was a proud, indeed, 
bat well-intentioned man, blinded by passion and fana- 
ticism. If the whole truth had been clearly seen, the 
people of tbis country would probably have abstained from 
urging forward the government with that passionate vehe- 
mence which enabled the war party in the legislature and 
the cabinet to 'Overcome the humane and prudent resistance 
offered by the prime minister. Bnt the people saw the 
occupation of the provinces, the tragedy of Siuope, and 
other violent and foolish acts of the Russian government 
as through a lurid haze, and thus Lord Aberdeen was 
driven on towards a policy which he thoroughly abhorred. 
'Here I am,' he esclumed to his intimate friends, in the 
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